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AT SET OF MOON. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 











THE wind blows from the stormy quarter and the 
moon is old. 

Trouble has gathered in the sky so pallid, dim 
and cold. 

Can this be morning? Is the world so blank and 
out of tune? 

Down yonder dim horizon something fades be- 
sides the moon. 


What isit? "Tis the ghost of joy that made the 
earth so sweet ; 

Life’s one supreme, bright happiness, that hastes 
with flying feet. 

The fading moon will brighten, soon in splendor 
shine again, 

But joy that was the life of life is merged in bit- 
ter pain. 


Last night I passed her window. She dreamed 
not I was near. 

One ray slipped through the jealous curtain, 
rosy-warm and clear. 

I kissed the flowers on which it fell ; all dewy-cold 
were they. 

With patient anguish at my heart I turned and 
stole away. 


She will not miss me; will not know if I am here 
or there ; 

If I am dead, or if I live, will neither know nor 
care, 

Death is not bitter as my grief, which craves one 
single boon. 

Release ms, God! Let my life pass like yonder 
waning moon. 

ISLE OF SHOALS, N. H. 


GLIMPSES. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 








As one who in the hush of twilight hears 
The pausing pulse of Nature, when the Light 
Commingles in the dim mysterious rite 
Of Darkness with the mutual pledge of tears, 
Till soft, anon, one timorous star appears, 
Pale budding as the earliest blossom white 
That comes in Winter’s livery bedight, 
To hide the gifts of genial Spring she bears, 
8o, unto me—what time the mysteries 
Of consciousness and slumber weave a dream 
And pause above it with abated breath, 
Like intervals in music—lights arise, 
Beyond prophetic Nature’s farthest gleam, 
That teach me half the mystery of Death. 
Sr. Mary’s Seminary, BALTIMORE, MD. 
aia ilies a 
CHEERFUL PRAISE. 


I Peter ny, 5, 9. 





BY THOMAS HILL, D.D. 


Ye Sons of Zion, sing 
With cheerful heart and voice 
The praises of your Heavenly King, 
And in his love rejoice. 


The living stones are ye 
Of which his house is built ; 

From sin his Christ has set you free 
And cleansed you from your guilt. 


He called you from the night 
In which all nations lay, 

And floods you with the wondrous light 
Of his eternal day. 


Show forth his praise in song, 
In holiness and love ; 

Through earthiy years the strain prolong, 
Through countless years above. 


He rules in Heaven above ; 
He rules on earth below ; 

The springs of life, the tide of love 
At his commandment flow. 


That life and love and light 
Are given us through his Son. 
Our longing souls, O God, unite 
With him and thee in one! 
PorTLanp, ME. 


THE TURKISH MISSIONS. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 
(PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. } 








Tue important questions which have 
arisen in connection with the missions of 
the American Board in the Turkish Empire 
have brought together in Constantinople 
during the present month representatives 
of all the parties interested in this work. 
We have had in the first place, a Confer- 
ence made up of representatives of all the 
stations of the American Board in Turkey. 
Several Americans, residing in Constantino- 
ple, interested in the work, and adelegation 
from the Prudential Committee, Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Alden, and Mr. Torrey, of Boston, at- 
tended the meetings of this Conference as 
corresponding members. Many of the 
meetings were also attended by pastors and 
other representative men of the native 
Protestant churches. 

At the same time there has been in Con- 
stantinople a committee sent here by the 
committee appointed at Portland to con- 
sider the condition of the Turkish missions. 
This delegation, consisting of President 
Chapin, of Beloit College, and Professor 
Mead, late of Andover, has been engaged 
during the month in listening to representa- 
tions from the leading Protestants in Con- 
stantinople and vicinity, as well as from 
pastors from the interior, who are now in 
thiscity. The Conference has adjourned, 
sine die, the delegation from the Prudential 
Committee left Constantinople yesterday, 
and President Chapin and Professor Mead 
have finished their work. 

There is, however, now in session at Con- 
stantinople, the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Turkey Mission, and a meeting of the 
Bithinia Union of Protestant Churches. 
These meetings are perhaps quite as import- 
ant as the conferences which have been 
held; for they have power to decide and act, 
and everything practically depends upon 
their action. I reserve all comment upon 
these meetings until after they have ad- 
journed. 

The Missionary Conference represented 
the whole Empire and all the wisdom and 
experience of the missionary body in Tur- 
key. It passed resolutions upon various 
subjects; but these are simply expressions 
of opinion and have no binding force what- 
ever over either the Prudential Committee 
or the different missions, although they 
must exert considerable influence over the 
decisions of these bodies. I attended sev- 
eral of the meetings of this Conference, and 
I was constantly and deeply impressed with 
the piety, the devotion, and the singleness 
of heart of the men who composed it. If 
these are not honest, true-hearted and un- 
selfish men, then I know of none such in the 
world. I was equally impressed with 
the fact that diversity of temperament 
and diversity of experience necessa- 
rily leads to diversity of opinion in 
regard to practical questions. The most 
important questions discussed related to the 
co-operation of the missionaries and the 
native churches in their work. There was 
no difference of opinion in regard to the 
general principle that the fullest co-opera- 
tion was éssential now, and that at the ear- 


should be given over to the native churches, 

the missionaries either withdrawing or 

turning their attention to otherraces. They 

unanimously requested the Pudential Com- 

mittee to modify any by-laws of the Board 

which might stand in the way of giving the 

churches their full share in the control of 
the work. But in regard to the practical ap- 
plication of these views there was a diversity 

of opinion. It was found upon consultation 
that there was already a great diversity 
of practice, even in different stations of 
the same mission. In some it would 
appear that nothing is done without 
the formal vote of the native pastors, who 
participate in the management of the work 
on a full equality with the missionaries. In 
others the missionaries decide everything 
after more or less informal consultation 
with native Protestants. In none of the 
missions, however, are native members ad- 
mitted to the annual meetings to decide the 
general plan and policy of the mission. 
There was considerable difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom and practicability 
of admitting them to these meetings; but 
the resolutions, as passed by the Conference, 
would justify any mission in voting to ad- 
mit them with the consent of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. Should one of the mis- 
sions adopt this plan the others would 
necessarily follow. I think that the resolu- 
tions passed on this and other subjects 
ought to be regarded by native Protestants 
as very satisfactory; but, as I have already 
said, it remains to be seen whether the mis- 
sions and the Prudential Committee will 
act upon these resolutions. The action of 
the Conference is simply a first step in the 
right direction. 

I expressed the opinion in Tne InpEPEND- 
ENT, some months since, that the real want 
of the Turkish Missions was a policy at 
once comprehensive and specific; a policy 
adapted to the present period of the mis- 
sionary work. I did not intend to convey 
the impression that the time had come for 
the withdrawal of the missionaries, much 
less for the withdrawal of pecuniary aid 
from the churches. This time has certain- 
ly not come yet, and may not come for 
many years; but the time has come to devise 
plans with a view to this result, and to this 
end the most essential thing is to transfer 
responsibility as rapidly as possible from 
the missionaries to the churches. This can 
only be done gradually. But the first step 
toward this result must be taken now. The 
missionaries and the native churches must 
consent to work together on equal terms. 
They must form their plans for the fu- 
ture together, on the basis of equal re- 
sponsibility and equal authority. The 
problem of the day is to arrange 
for such full co-operation. It is not easy of 
solution, because some of the missionaries 
think that the time for it has not yet come 
and because some of the native Protestants 
have adopted extreme and utterly im- 
practicable views on the other side. But I 
think that the majority of the missionaries 
and the native pastors are ready for a 
rational solution of the question. As there 
has deen ‘‘ an appeal to Cesar” the decision 
of the question must be made in America. 
It is a pity, in my opinion. It could have 
been decided much better here. At least a 
year will now be lost, and the question will 
be decided by men who do not understand 
it. Neither the Conference nor the dele- 
gations from the Prudential Committee and 
the Portland Committee had any power to 


here authorized to act for the native 
churches. This whole arrangement seems 
to me a mistake. I suppose that the appeal 
made to the Board at Portland was the 
cause of it. Since the decision is to be 
made in America the information obtained 
by the delegations in consultation with the 
missionaries and the native Protestants will 
be invaluable. Both the delegations have 
been urnwearied in the search for knowl- 
edge. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, May Slat, 1883. 
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FATHER HYACINTHE AND THE 
GALLICAN CHURCH. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Own Sunday we had the pleasure of joining 
in aservice of First Communion in ‘*‘ the Gal- 
lican Church,” over which Father Hya- 
cinthe presides. It had been announced 
by circular notes that Dr. Jenner, the pro- 
visional bishop of the Gallican Church would 
be present to assist in the service. A com- 
pany of two or three hundred worshipers 
assembled. 
The church is in the Rue d’Arras, a little 
east of the College de France. I mention 
this because I think American travelers will 
like to find it and because it is not men- 
tioned in some of the most popular English 
guide books. Since I have been in Paris, 
the services have been at ten Sunday 
morning, and at four or five in the after- 
noon, with occasional week-day services. 
The interest of any service at this church 
is that you see and join in the Roman 
Catholic service of the mass, as conducted 
in the French language, and with, shall I 
say, a running interpretation by Father 
Hyacinthe. I must confess that this inter- 
pretation is often one which a Roman 
Catholic priest would not accept. But it 
has an interest, if only as showing what 
was the origin and first intent of a religious 
form which is regularly used by half 
the Christian world. If one adds, that 
it probably expresses what, at bottom, 
the average Catholic worshiper under- 
stands and means by his worship, this 
comment makes the Protestant worshiper 
so much the more catholic, in the original 
sense of that word. He feels that the 
Christian world is not so radically parted as 
the theologians and the controversial news- 
papers would have us believe. 

We found the altar, which is an altar, 
prettily decorated with flowers and sur- 
rounded with plants in pots. Candles were 
lighted upon it. Small bouquets were sent 
in for this service and placed upon the 
altar before the mass began, after the wor- 
shipers began to arrive. 

The public ceremony began when a pro- 
cession entered the church, formed of eight 
or more priests, deacons, and acolytes, who 
were, I fancy, what we should call divinity 
students. They all were dressed in black 
gowns, with white surplices, except Father 
Hyacinthe, who wore a rich yellow brocade 
robe, with across embroidered on the back, 
such as you have often seen in Catholic 
services. Last of all came the bishop, 
with miter and crosier, in a dress even more 
magnificent. Bishop Jenner is, I think, 
a colonial bishop, who once officiated in 
New Zealand. He is, I believe, a very 
high Anglican. As Father Hyacinthe, in 
common with all the ‘Old Catholics,” 
counts the ordinations of the Roman, the 
Greek, the Anglican, and, indeed, all the 











liest moment possible the whole work 


act, and there was no meeting or committee 


Episcopal Churches equally valid, he end 
his friends are glad to accept Dr. Jenner 
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as their provisional bishop; and in the 
opening of the service, Father Hyacinthe 
thanked him for crossing the channel to 
give solemmity to the confirmation of these 
young people. 

The procession was headed by one class 
of their young people—four or five boys 
and about as many girls, bearing each a 
long taper. The girls were dressed in white, 
with the long veil of ‘confirmation, as one 
sees it so often in the streets on Sunday in 
this month of May, specially devoted, I be- 
lieve, to this service, here. The boys, 
dressed uniformly in black, wore white rib- 
bons on their arms. They took the front 
row of seats, and after they had entered, a 
sacristan came in and lighted their tapers, 
which they then held, burning, through the 
service. 

The clergy were all within the chancel, 
the Bishop sitting on the left. The worship 
then went forward in the regular morning 
service of this church, which closely re- 
sembles that of the English Church, but is 
in French and is shorter. The responses 
are generally sung by an admirable choir, 
but to a very large extent the congregation 
joins in the response, and I saw persons in 
the congregation who had themusic of the 


**Mass,” and took their parts in the 
‘* Gloria,” ‘‘ Sanctus,” and the other hymns. 

When the communion service came 
Father Hyacinthe addressed the children, 
quite at length, but very simply and very 


pleasantly. 

He made a specific and earnest plea for 
the ‘‘ Real Presence.” But his explanation 
of it was that which I have more than once 
heard from Catholic priests. It could be 
accepted by the most rationalistic of Pan- 
theists, if only he were sure that no one 
misunderstood his acceptance. 

“* God inoves in the tempest, 
When clouds veil his form. 
He smiles in the sunbeam; 
He frowns in the storm.” 


accepts that. The more trans- 
cendental a man is the more eagerly he 
proclaims this ‘‘ immanent presence” of 
God. It is that proclamation, indeed, which 
may be called the distinction of the the- 
ology of the last fifty years in all schools. 
Bo much is granted. ‘ You recognize God 
thus inthe wheat of which the bread is 
made?” Certainly. ‘‘ You recognized his 
as you ate your breakfast this 
morning?” Certainly. ‘‘Do you hesitate, 
then, to recognize that he is with us now?” 


Every one 


presence 


Not at all. On the contrary, I know he is, 
and that is the joy of my life. ‘Of course, 
then you admit that, as he is in the trees, 
the ocean, the bread on the breakfast table, 
he is in this paper which I have taken 


from the paten, and which I hold in my 
hand?” 

Of course anybody who believes in 
the ‘‘Immanent Presence,” believes that. 
Whether at bottom the great body of Cath- 
olic believers have believed anything else 
As I 
say, more than one of them, in urging the 
Catholic doctrine upon Protestants, is will- 
ing to use this sort of language; and such 
was the affectionate and even eager plea of 
Father Hyacinthe on Sunday. Of course 
he added that he was not explaining mys- 
teries; that the mystery of this rite was no 
more to be explained than any other mys- 
tery of life; and he askedhis young friends 
to accept what they need not explain. 

The difficulty, as I need hardly say, with 
this plea is in the question, ‘‘ What do peo- 
ple think I mean, if I say Christ’s real body 
isin the bread and his real blood in the 
For, alas, the general impression of 
the average worshiper is not that the rev- 
erence paid to chalice or paten or what they 
hold is the same reverence with which a 
devout man welcomes the rising sun or the 
cooling shower, because he sees that they 
manifest a father’s love. 

But on Sunday nobody argued; 
wanted to argue. The good Father did not 
argue, the children did not argue, nor 
those who joined in the prayers. At an 
appointed moment one of the girls, in a 
% clear voice, full of feeling, offered the 
prayer of the new communicants; and at 
another, one of the boys. They received 
the wafer and afterward the wine from 
Father Hyacinthe, as they would have done 
in an English church. 

This communion, in both elements, is one 
of the advances made in the “‘Gallican 


than that is a very curious question. 


wine ?” 


none 





Church,” as 
churches. 
In the afternoon, I am told, as many more 


in all the “Old Catholic 


young people, who had been confirmed by 


Bishop Jenner; reeéived their first cont 
munion. 

The services were evidently very inter- 
esting to the congregation. And I was 
~ ard touched to see that, while many 

otestants, doubtless, were in the congre- 
gation, many others carried to the service 
the habits of Catholic ritual. So far it 
seemed as if the gulf were ridged, and as if 
Christians, on both sides of it, were united 
in their worship, as they would be, beyond 
doubt, in any calamity or in any work of 
charity. 

Any reader, new to the subject, who has 
followed me thus far, will be apt to ask 
How large is the visible effect produced in 
France by the tender, catholic, broad, and 
devout enterprise of Father Hyacinthe? 

To which question I am obliged to reply 
that, so far as I know, this is the only ‘‘ Gal- 
lican Church,” and that these services were 
the only services of the ‘‘ Gallican Church” 
last Sunday among the thirty-six million 
Frenchmen. 

‘“Why is this?” asks your questioning 
American reader. ‘‘How is it that Father 
Hyacinthe and his intelligible explanation 
of Catholic formula; his national church, 
independent of the Vatican, does not meet 
the exact present demand of the French 
Republic ?” 

This question, to say true, is a little like 
the question which some very intelligent 
and sensitive American Christians ask re- 
garding certain communions in America 
whose expressions of opinion undoubtedly 
command the respect of large numbers of 
intelligent people who now join in their 
worship. Such inquirers are surprised al- 
ways that their organizations are so few in 
a Republic which, on the whole, assents by 
almost all its voices to their theories. 


The average French Republican of to-day 
does not wish to quarrel with religion. If 
he did, his wife and daughter do not. He 
has u general idea that religion ought not 
to interfere with elections, ought not 
nominate candidates, and certainly ought 
not introduce a Bourbon dynasty. But, all 
the same, he meansto worship God, he 
wants to have his children baptized, he 
likes to have frequent féte days, and he likes 
to hear the bells ring on Sunday. When his 
friends dic, he wants to have religious serv- 
ices at their funerals. 

He does not want to have the Jesuits 
carry on the government. He does not 
want to have Leo XIII carry it on. He 
does not want to have the white flag 
adorned with relics displayed at a religious 
festival as it was last week. He does not, 
on the whole, want any relation with 
Rome, which implies that a nest of priests 
in Rome shall administer the government in 
Paris. 

Briefly, he wants a national Catholic re- 
ligion and does not want a Roman Catholic 
religion. 

Now thisis just what Father Hyacinthe’s 
arrangements offer. 

Why isit, then, that the nation has never 
accepted them? Why does it not show the 
slightest desire or intention to accept 
them? 

I do not know. 

I can only suggest again, what, perhaps, 
I suggested in your columns a year ago, 
that Father Hyacinthe’s position would be 
much stronger if he had an Elector of Sax- 
ony behind him. 

I doubt if history has given enough credit 
to the help which the Elector of Saxony 
gave to the Reformation by backing up 
Luther. 

Asthe Apostles wanted to preach and not 
distribute the alms, so it was Luther's mis- 
sion to preach and not to organize the ma- 
chinery of the Church. 

It is pity of pities that Father Hyacinthe, 
who is a magnificent preacher, cannot be 
left to preach and to do nothiug else. 

As it is, he instructs pupils, raises money 
for the church, pays the rent, prints the 
service books, and, in a Yankee phrase, 
‘**runs the machine.” 

Now if somebody would step forward 
and be his Elector of Saxony, we should 
see, I believe, a new era to the Gallican 
movement. Nor can I conceive a finer po- 


sition for a Christian gentleman of profound 





religious convictions and used to the man- 
agement of affairs to take. 

When I g@@ men spending #80;000 a year 
on @ yaghit, or a hundred thot 
braryy-I ask why dio ome s 







ready; for afew years, to 8 |, sayy-two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs a year in 
establishing ~The National. Church of 
Fran 


“In old times this- woul have beem done 
by'a sovereign ready to fight. Inourtime 
it should be done by some clear-headed, 
good and devout man, ready to print 
books, to commission preachers, to send 
out colporteurs, to establish newspapers, 
and to negotiate with politicians. I cannot 
but hope that some rich man will step to the 
front. As the world is, he will probably be 
an American. 

I believe that the thing to be done will 
be done by the intelligence of the lay- 
men of France and not by any. plans of 
priests, however sincere or devoted. The 
education of a priest unmans him. It is 
not too much to say that it is meant to un- 
man him. I could find statements in Cath- 
olic writers of eminence which would justify 
this position. A priest who has beer in the 
Roman priesthood for twenty years does 
not know men, does not know women; and, 
more than this, he does not know that he 
does not know them. He does not grasp 
the main point in an argument. He fiddles 
over some two-penny bit of unimportant 
detail. He looks back seventeen times for 
once that he looks round, or for once that 
he looks forward. And he has been so 
thoroughly trained to follow that he cannot 
lead. 

I think we know in America that even 
our clergy, who are not priests, would be 
well nigh harmless but for the tact, energy, 
every-day wisdom of the devoted laymen 
who surround them and often lead the 
way. Charities, missions, enterprises of 
education, church extension in all its forms, 
depend on lay direction quite as much as 
on clerical impulse or suggestion. Success 
is a gift given to those who know how ‘to 
succeed. And how to succeed is learned 
quite as often in a factory, a bank, or 
an office, as in a pulpit or a theological 
school. 

When the French Church, Catholic or 
Protestant, has had a body of laymen who 
know what religious organization the 
French nation of to-day requires, then, as I 
believe, we shall see things march. 

I doubt if we see them march till then. 

PaRIS, FRANCE. 


THE ORGAN QUESTION IN THE 
SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH. 


BY PROFESSOR A. B. BRUOE, D.D. 





THE month of May has come and gone 
and brought with it to Edinburgh and the 
Scotch people the annual treat of the meet- 
ings of the supreme courts of the three 
Presbyterian Churches. The ecclesiastical 
congresses of this season have been of a 
comparatively uneventful character. They 
have passed off quietly; not, however, with- 
out doing some good, honest work, worthy 
of Christian Churches, which has much in- 
terested the religious public. Ecclesiastical 
politics, usually too prominent, have played 
this time a very inconspicuous part. In 
all the three supreme courts the question 
of disestablishment has, of course, come 
up; but in a very insignificant way as 
compared, for example, with last year. In 
the Free Assembly of 1882 a whole day 
was devoted to the burning question, and 
it looked as if henceforth the one work to 
which the whole energies of the Free 
Church were to be devoted was the pulling 
down of its privileged rival. Inthe Assem- 
bly of 1883 the subject of disestablishment 
was disposed of in a single hour, the action 
taken consisting simply in reaffirming with- 
out discussion or vote the position taken 
up last year, those who objected to that 
position being, of course, at liberty to dis- 
sent. In proportion as disestablishment re- 
tired into the background, questionsrelating 
to the internal life and work of the Church 
came to the front in all the courts, and very 
specially in the Free Assembly. In the 
latter much time was devoted to the con- 
siderations of the state of religion, tem- 
perance, lapsing from church attendance, 
home mission work, and the treatment of 
thesé and kindred topi¢é was such as to in- 





dicate earnest thought and deepening in- 
terest diffused throughout the Church. 
From all the symptoms. it would appear 
that the Free Church, now in its fortieth 
year, has grown weary of ecclesiastical con- 
troversiesysuch’as have occupied too much 
of its@ttemtion im past years, aud desires here- 
after to devote its energies undistractedly to 
all that tends to intermal efficieney and in- 
creased spititual!powe® . This is certainly 
a welcome and@ beneficent change, which 
has been longed‘f@r by not afew for some 
time past, and the desirableness of which 
was strongly insisted on by some of us at 
last year’s Assembly, but which few ex- 
pected to see come about so soon. The 
change has been hailed as a blessing by all, 
from the Moderator, Dr. Horatius Bonar, 
down to the youngest member of the house, 
and we have returned from our annual 
gatherin, this year with feelings of thank- 
fulness and hope such as we have not ex- 
perienced for many years. If the Free 
Church perseveres in her present mood she 
will run a prosperous course during the 
next decade, which will have important 
effects in many directions. It ought to be 
said that the same class of questions, those 
relating to church life and work, occupied 
a prominent place in the deliberations of 
the supreme court of the Established 
Church. From all accounts it would ap- 
pear that pastoral work is carried on in 
that Church with much vigor, and the 
reverend fathers and brethren were in high 
spirits over the tide of prosperity with 
which they are favored. The hope seems 
to be entertained that the problem of re- 
union or of healing existing breaches can be 
solved by the method of absorption, and 
their program is not agitation, bu: hard 
work and careful attention to details. It is 
a wise policy to be met successfully only by 
similar policy in the nonconformist com- 
munities; devotion to the work of the 
Divine Kingdom in a catholic Christian 
spirit, leaving the ecclesiastical future of 
Scotland to Providence. 

In the Free Assembly, along with in- 
creased attention to internal reform, went 
another pleasing and significant feature, 
greater independence and outspokenness. 
Leading men retain their ascendency ; but 
leadership in the old unhealthy sense is on 
the wane. According to all signs, the Free 
Church ministers and elders of the future 
will be led as men who think for them- 
selves, not as sheep blindly following. A 
given line of action will be pursued, not be- 
cause it is proposed by certain persons, but 
because there is reason in it. In the As- 
sembly just closed abundant indications 
appeared of this change of temper. Not 
that there was any spirit of revolt abroad; 
on the contrary, the most genial and 
brotherly feeling prevailed all over. But it 
seemed to be quietly taken for granted by 
the rank and file and conceded by the cap- 
tains that every man who had a mind 
should express it and act on it. The re- 
mark was made in lobby and corridor: 
‘‘The power has passed from the few to 
the many.” Only good can come of this. 
It means reviving earnestness, manliness, 
and public spirit, weariness of routine and 
the desire to break out into fresh life in 
various directions. 

The one question on which there was 
serious difference of opinion in the Free As- 
sembly was that relating to the use of in- 
strumental music in public worship as an 
aid to vocal praise. To this matter a whole 
day was devoted; the subject, in the absence 
of anything more important, thus receiving 
the honor of a full-dress debate. The re- 
sult is, of course, already known to all—a 
decision in favor of liberty by a large ma- 
jority of 182 in a full house of some 650 
members ; a majority large enough to settle 
the question forever. The debate had been 
looked forward to with great confidence by 
the advccates of congregational freedom 
and with professed alarm by opponents 
conservative of old custom. The question, 
it will be remembered, came before the As- 
sembly of 1882, by petition and overture, 
from the Presbytery of Glasgow chiefly. 
The action taken by that Assembly was to 
appoint a committee, embracing representa- 
tives of all parties, to consider the whole 
question on all sides and to report to 
next Assembly. The party of progress 
were content to leave the question in the 
hands of the committee, and kept quiet 
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during the last twelve months. The con- 
servative party took a different course. 
Fearing the bias of the committee would be 
in favor of liberty, they set agoing all sorts of 
measures likely to influence public opinion 
and the supreme court. Highland and some 
other presbyteries overtured against organs. 
The ‘‘ Purity of Worship” Association em- 
ployed agents to get petitions signed against 
the introduction of the evil thing into the 
Church. Threats of disruption were uttered 
in a mysterious secular way, and hints 
were dropped that counsel was being con- 
sulted and that the question might land in 
the civil courts. All these acts ard arts 
were in vain. Overtures multiplied till 
they numbered over a score; signatures to 
petitions were got to the number of 80,000; 
bogeys of disruption and litigation were in- 
dustriously held up to scare the timid. But 
the public refused to be frightened. They 
had got used to such things. The trick had 
been tried too often. They believed that 
all the pother had been got up by a small 
knot of agitators and that the great mass 
of the people would quietly accept the situa- 
tion and loyally submit to the Assembly’s 
decision, whatever that might be. 


The issue raised in the Assembly by the two 
motions put to the vote seemed a narrow 
one. Sir Henry Moncrieff, who led the 
party opposed to change, moved simply for 
delay to give the Church time to study the 
report of the Instrumental Music Commit- 
tee. Principal Rainy, on the other hand, 
submitted a motion affirming the first two 
findings of the Committee that neither the 
Scripture nor the laws and constitution of 
the Church preclude the use of instrumental 
aids in praise. His motion did not say ex- 
pressly that congregations were henceforth 
at liberty to do as they pleased in the mat- 
ter. Itleft that to be inferred. Its effect 
was to reduce the use of an organ in public 
worship to the position of a circumstantial, 
like the use of a pitch-fork bya precentor, 
too small for legislative or judicial inter- 
ference on the part of Church courts. 
On the question of expediency, the commit- 
tee’s report said that it was desirable that 
congregational liberty should be recognized 
at once that the Church might be delivered 
from controversy. To this point no formal 
reference was made in either motion before 
the house. Dr. Rainy’s motion simply indi- 
cated that, inthe divided state of opinion, 
congregations desirous of change, should 
show as much respect as possible to the feel- 
ings of opponents. If great heed were paid to 
the admonition of the motion, the result 
would be that congregations would content 
themselves with the concession of liberty in 
the abstract and abstain from using it. 
Whether this will be the result remains to 
be seen. Some predict that very few con- 
gregations will introduce organs. Others 
believe that in a very few years the number 
of churches in which instruments of one sort 
or another will be employed will be as large 
as in the other Presbyterian churches. Be 
this as it may, the demand on the forbear- 
ance of lovers of instrumental music by the 
feelings of opponents, will probably not be 
so urgent as the 80,000 signatures to the 
anti-organ petition might lead one to ex- 
pect. It was remarked on as significant 
that Dr. Begg and his Highland supporters 
could be content with so weak and watery 
a motion as Sir Henry Moncrieff’s, without 
submitting one of their own, taking up 
high ground of principle in direct antagon- 
ism to Principal Rainy’s. What was ex- 
pected of them was that they would bring 
forward such a motion and vote for it, in the 
first place, against Sir Henry’s, and then, in 
the second place, vote for his motion as 
against Dr. Rainy’s. That they did not 
pursue this course is taken as an evidence 
that they are not so clear and resolute in 
their convictions as they affectto be. Ithas 
been freely argued that men who could ac- 
cept Sir Henry’s motion as the expression 
of their mind would not find it difficult to 
aecept the situstion when the Church had 
pronounced in favor of liberty. This will 
probably be found to be the case. There 
is reason to believe that a considerable body 
of the Highland ministers will acquiesce in 
the finding of the Assembly quite philo- 
sophically, at least in their secret hearts. 
They are not by any means fanatical on the 
question, though they cannot afford just to 
say plainly what they think. They will 
never, or at least not fora long time, avail 





themselves of the liberty in their own 
churches; but they will regard with equa- 
nimity or generous indulgence the follies of 
their wayward brethren in the South. 

The all-day debate on the organ question 
was not prolific in incidents of general in- 
terest. It was by no means a high-class 
debate. The speeches were for the most 
part of the tactical order, meant to catch 
votes rather than inform the minds of the 
vast audience. Few speakers indicated 
special knowledge of the reasons why in- 
strumental aids in praise are to be de- 
sired. Those who possessed such knowl- 
edge seemed to prefer to remain silent. 
The tone of many of the speakers on the 
side of liberty was that of men who would 
have preferred that the question had never 
been raised; who did not personally wish to 
have instruments introduced, and who did 
not believe that any good would come from 
the innovation. This was conspicuously 
the tone of Dr. Rainy himself, who, in the 
course of his able though not eloquent 
speech, in introducing his motion, used the 
expression, ‘‘this miserable organ ques- 
tion.” The adoption of this tone on his 
part was, of course, politic; but it was 
also a refiection of his sincere sentiments; 
for he knows nothing about matters music- 
al, and ostentatiously proclaims and 
glories in his ignorance. He is a good sam- 
ple, in this respect, of the typical Scottish 
ecclesiastic, who, as a rule, ‘‘ hath no mu- 
sic in himself and is not moved by concord 
of sweet sounds.” 

An Assembly debate is often a thing of a 
day; serves its purpose and is forgotten; 
but the result abides, and its fruit, for good 
or evil, may be abundant. The Free Church 
has reason, I think, to congratulate itself on 
having disposed so easily and so soon of 
this question which has vexed some other 
churches for long years. It is only two 
years since the question was raised, and 
here it is already settled. This is due 
chiefly to the circumstance that the ques- 
tion had been settled in the community 
virtually before the Church took it up. 
Public feeling had been influenced so far 
by the practice of other churches, by the 
use of instrumental music in all religious 
meetings except those for public worship 
at canonical hours on Sabbath, and by the 
general progress in musical culture that it 
was regarded as a mere matter of time 
when the Free Church would follow the 
example of other communions. The step, 
therefore, has been taken as soon as the 
dignity of ecclesiastical procedure would 
permit. The result will be to remove from 
this Church an aspect of obscurantism 
which has tended to make her unpopular 
with the young and to remove artificial 
and arbitrary restrictions by which she has 
been handicapped in denominational com- 
petition. That the deliverance has been 
achieved in so short a space is a matter of 
surprise to some who, when the movement 
began, anticipated that it would take ten 
years to reach its consummation; a calcu- 
lation which might justify itself by a refer- 
ence to the unhappy experience of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, where the strife 
over the organ has been very protracted and 
very embittered. 

With the settlement of the organ ques- 
tion the Free Church has satisfactorily put 
the copestone on her whole work in con- 
nection with the subject of praise. The 
first step toward setting this subject on a 
satisfactory footing was taken five years 
ago, when a committee was appointed to 
prepare a hymnal. This piece of work has 
been accomplished to the satisfaction of the 
whole community. The present Assembly 
added to the new hymnal a new psalter, 
and granted permission to those who 
chose to accompany the singing of psalm 
or hymn with the sustaining tones of organ 
or harmonium. The subject of praise has 
thus at length been adequately dealt with, 
and the attention of the Church may now 
be turned to other questions affecting her 
prosperity. 

With doctrinal difficulties the Assembly 
of 1883 has not been troubled. Professor 
Robertson Smith is practically out of mind, 
his name hardly ever mentioned; and out 
of sight also, for his familiar face was not 
seen in the purlieus of the Assembly Hall. 
A small attempt was made by certain indi- 
viduals to raise an alarm over the article 
by the present writer in the May number of 





the Catholic Presbyterian, on ‘‘ Progress in 
Theology,” which consisted mainly of a 
reply to an article on the same subject in 
the February number, by Dr. Hodge, of 
Princeton. The Assembly, however, was 
in no mood to go on a new heresy hunt. 
On the contrary, there were some indications 
that the Young Free Church is not inclined 
to adopt as its watchword finality in 
theelogy. The questions of the Creed and 
of Creed-subscription no one would care to 
raise lightly; but, undoubtedly, they are 
questions of the future, and when they are 
raised much will be changed. The English 
Presbyterian Church has had the subject 
under consideration. Whether they have 
done wisely in referring the matter to the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council to meet in Bel- 
fast in 1884remains to be seen. That topic 
and the demand of the Cumberland Church 
to be admitted to the Alliance will make the 
Belfast meeting a very critical one. On 
the manner in which these delicate affairs 
shall be disposed of may depend whether 
the future of the Alliance is to be shaped by 
a reactionary or by a progressive modern 
spirit, or even whether it is to have any 
future at all. 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND, June 7th. 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 
DIVORCE IN EUROPE. 


BY PRES. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 





Few tables of separations and divorces in 
Europe give such proof of care and research 
as those which appear in an extract from 
the annals of statistics published at Rome 
in 1882, and issued from the office of the 
Italian minister for agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. There are, as might be 
expected, some things which we miss, and 
a few which are almost needless. Thus, as 
to this latter point, while it is very well to 
know to what occupations divorced or sep- 
arated persons belong, or at what date in 
their married life they broke away from 
one another—whether in the first, or before 
the fifth or tenth or twentieth anniversary 
of their married life, or how much older 
one of the parties was than the other when 
they married - there are other things towhich 
a couple, when questioned, would be likely 
if they gave any answer to give a false one. 
One rubric of the statistics is, whether one 
or the other was of illegitimate descent; and 
the uselessness of this question appears 
from the fact that, while sixty-two hus- 
bands and ninety-eight wives answer it to 
their own prejudice, it is put on record in 
regard to 2,882 husbands and 2,872 wives 
that this point is unknown. And so, under 
the head of ‘Show many times married,” 
the “‘unknown” husbands applying for 
divorce are put down as 1,416, and the “ un- 
known” wives as 1,621. 

The causes authorizing separation by the 
law, brought before the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies in 1881, are (1) the wife’s adul- 
tery; (2) the husband’s, in certain gross 
cases; (3) voluntary desertion, excesses, 
cruelties, grave threats and injuries; (4) 
condemnation of one of the consorts for 
crime after marriage, the other being not 
privy to it; (5) and, on the wife’s part, the 
husband’s neglect to support her according 
to her condition or to provide her with a 
fixed residence. 

Separation can be effected by a suit 
brought by common consent (‘‘ consensuale”’) 
or by one brought by one of the parties 
(riconvenzionale). The president of the 
tribunal is to strive to reconcile the parties; 
and such reconciliation involves the end of 
the suit. If the suit comes from one of 
the parties only, the president, after a vain 
attempt at reconciliation sends them before 
the tribunal and an ordinary trial follows. 

The results of suits for separation be- 
tween Jan. 1st, 1866, and Dec. 31st, 1879, are 
as follows: Suits or demands in all were 
11,431, and of these, 6,464 were by com- 
monconsent. Of these 151 were abandoned 
at the outset, and 1,207 were given up in 
consequence of reconciliations effected by 
the presiding judge; 4,398 were confirmed or 
‘“‘homologated” and 708 rejected, Of the 
‘‘riconventional” suits 2,815 were aban- 
doned during trial, 279 were rejected for 
want of cause for them, and 1,194 were 
granted on account of the husband's fault, 
811 for the wife’s fault, and 158 for the fault 
of both. 215 suits were not finished. Thus 
of the 11,431 suits, 6,056 were granted, 
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4,168 were abandoned, or ended by a recon 
ciliation of the parties, or rejected, 

In France, between -1843 and 1869, there 
were 43,486 demands brought before the 
courts for separation, of which demands 
nearly one in ten was made by the husbands, 
and nine-tenths (39,372) by the wives, 
The demands not granted during these years 
were 10,954. 

In Belgium, applications for separations, 
between the middle of 1871 and the middle 
of 1880, or for nine years, were granted in 
574 cases, and refused in 68; and for 
divorce, in 1,344 cases, and refused in 105, 

In Bavaria, between 1876 and 1881, suits 
for divorce to the number of 381 were 
brought and one-half granted, 

The divorce suits for five years (1874-78) 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, were 759, of 
which 207 were brought by the husband, 
and 552 by the wife. Of these suits 376 
were granted, 110 were rejected, and 271 
were Withdrawn, The population, in 1880, 
was 1,570,189, and the marriages for the five 
years were 60,398. The average of divorces 
to marriages annually was about 1 to 79. 

These tables show that, ina large number 
of European countries, and especially in 
Catholic ones, very many applications for 
divorce are withdrawn or rejected. In both 
cases the influence of the courts is manifest, 
and it is probably to this cause more than 
any other that the small ratios of divorces 
to marriages are due, as compared with the 
similar ratios in the United States. We 
must account for this by the old practice in 
the Catholic Church of attempting to recon. 
cile husbands and wives who had become 
alienated from one another ; and this was due 
to the fact that to a great extent the relig- 
ious side of marriage was made prominent 
by Christianity. 

Such reconciliations seem to have been a 
common practice in Germany and in the 
Lutheran Church generally. We find that in 
the old provinces of Prussia these attempts 
to make peace between alienated men and 
wives were long obligatory, and so contin- 
ued until October, 1879, when the obligation 
ceased. The following table shows that it 
was a no small burden: 


CONCILIATIONS, 
Without With ithout With 

Years. Success, Success, Years, Success,  Succeas, 
1869.... 3,662 2,875 1875 ... 5,216 2,298 
1870.... 3,082 2,520 1876.... 5,618 3,236 
1871.... 3,129 2,527 1877.... 5,876 8,222 
1872.... 3,392 2,715 1878.... 6,254 3,816 
1873.... 3,377 2,829 1879.... 4,912 2,787 
1874.... 8,700 2,688 r 


These attempts at reconciliation have not 
been confined to ecclesiastical authorities, 
where Prussian law prevails, but state law 
also interposes its good offices for the same 
end. No suit for divorce can be brought 
before the tribunals under Prussian land. 
“echt without being preceded by an at- 
tempt of the president of the court to 
reconcile the husband and wife. The com. 
plainant must appear before the husband’s 
appropriate place for defending in a suit, 
and on failure to obey the summons, or if 
both parties fail to appear, the summons 
has no effect. If the complainant fails to 
appear, the attempt at judicial reconcilia. 
tion is to be held unsuccessful. Such qa 
process is not requisite when the person to 
be complained of is in parts unknown or 
abroad, or if there be some other hindrance 
which is hard to be put aside, or if the ill 
success of the attempt at reconciliation can 
be clearly foreseen. The president of the 
court is to decide on all these obstacles 
without previous hearing given to the party 
complained of, 

How far this way of preventing divorce 
suits from going on has been effectual and 
beneficial. we are unable to say. It is 
natural to suppose that the party com- 
plained of often fails to appear and the 
process becomes almost a form, But at- 
tempts on the part of the judge to bring the 
alienated parties together cannot fail to do 
some good. 

Another point of statistics is the relative 
frequency of it among persons of different 
denominations of Christians, and we may 
add among the races and political subdi- 
visions of which the Christian world con- 
sists. This is not so easy a problem to be 
solved as some might suppose. One would 
say, if he judged off-hand, that the feelings 
produced by long ages of submission to 
church laws forbidding divorce would have 
the effect in Catholic countries of greatly 
keeping down the ratio of divorcees to mar- 
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riage, or, which is nearly the same, to pop- 
ulation. And it would be natural to sup- 
pose, that, when the laws of European 
countries permit, as is now very generally 
done, civil marriage in one or another of its 
forms, marriage would lose that sacredness 
and approach to a religious rite which it 
has in the minds of all persons who put 
any faith in God and Christ, both in Cath- 
olic and in Protestant lands. That the 
decay of religious convictions must, as the 
last century and a half seem to show, de- 
stroy much of the reverence for the funda- 
mental institutions of society is a general 
opinion. And yet so many influences, be- 
sides religious differences, conspire in 
forming national habits, that we cannot go 
along the pathway of history and carelessly 
refer evervthing to some recent causes or 
national fashion, so to speak, which orig- 
inates in an immoral or sentimental litera- 
ture. On the whole, perhaps we may say, 
that, as it respects divorce, the Scandina- 
vians have the best habits among the races 
of Europe; the English and Scotch the next 
best; the Germans the worst among the 
Protestants; while the South European 
Catholics have a small percentage of separa- 
tions to marriages, and the French are 
kept down by the bit of legislation, and 
seem to show that, if they were uncurbed, 
frightful times would ensue. And we are 
to take into account, also, that irregular 
unions of men and women are probably far 
more frequent in Catholic than in Protestant 
lands. 

We will give a few statistics tending to 
show how different races and beliefs stand 
in this respect, premising that our results 
in some cases must be received with cau- 
tion. We will begin with a thinly populated 
territory. 

Norway, in 1875—1880, had a population 
of 1,806,900 inhabitants. The marriages 
were 81,481; the divorces 44, or one divorce 
to 1,852 marriages. The Norwegians are 
almost entirely Lutherans. What a con- 
trast to any one of the New England States, 
Connecticut, for instance, where the mean 
ratio of marriages to divorces, for twenty- 
one years, is as eleven to one! 

In Scotland for eleven years, 1871—1881, 
the numbers of divorces and marriages are 
581 and 275,723 respectively, or 1.496. The 
rates for 1871 and for 1881 are as 1.923, 
and as 1 to 316, which shows a decided 
gain of divorces over marriages. 

In England, the statistics of nine years 
give 1,998 divorces and 293 separations, or 
2,291 together; and 1,707,766 marriages, 
or as 1.779. Since the new law of 1878, 
establishing a court for divorce and matri- 
monial causes, the increase of divorce is 
constant, although not great, from year to 
year, while separations increase more 
slowly. Thus the divorces were, in 1871, 
166; in 1875, 173; in 1878, 292; in 1879, 
358. 

The most striking comparisons which we 
find in recent tables are those of a body of 
small states, like the Swiss Confederation, 
where the cantons differ in nationality and 
religion, or where a single canton has a 
population of different religions or nation- 
alities mingled together. The comparisons, 
of which we give the general mean only, 
are for five years: 


A.—PROTESTANT CANTONS. MEAN OF DIVORCES FOR 
100 MARRIAGES FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Zurich...............- 800 Appenzell (outer)...... 10.0% 
Glarus. ........-seeeee Ce TT, cccccancsscsas. SS 
BRD GIR. ccccscieces QE Feb cccccsccessescccess 4.35 
Bale County..... ..-. 830 Neuchatei............... 4% 
Schaffhausen........ 10.60 Berme.................... 4.72 


General average, 5.94. 


B.—CANTONS, WITM A MIXED POPULATION OF PKoT- 
ESTANTS AND CATHOLICS. 


BOD Bt. Gall........ccccsccce. &M 
400 GOMCVE....cccccccccscces B08 


Grisons..... 
Aargau.... 


C.—CANTONs WHOLLY OR CHIEFLY CATHOLIC. 


BI, . cuccsces convee WD TB cece ccccceccses 1.59 
WE cccnccncccsecccocesce — Solothurn nacoos Mee 
Schwytz......-+......- 0.56 Appenzell (inner)...... 1.89 
Upper Underwalden.. 0.49 Ticino.................++ 0.7 
Lower Underwalden.. 0.52 Valais.................... 0.40 
Di cnseneeensstcanbuase 1.48 


We proceed now to cantons purely Ger- 
man, cantons purely French, and cantons 
with a mixed population. We are sorry to be 
obliged to put the names down twice over. 

B. 1.—GERMAN CANTONS. 


Zurich. ..........000+-02 808 Bale, Town............. 3.46 
Luzerneé................ 1.30 Bale, County........... 3.30 
errr rr — Schaffhausen........... 10.60 
a 0.66 Appenzell (outer)...... 10.07 
Upper Underwalden.. 0.49 Appenzell (inner)..... 1.89 
Lower Underwalden.. 0.52 St. Gall...........sss00 5.76 
BB e occecccccccccesecccs DAD AGIGDE 0c ccccccccccccce 4,00 
Solothurn............. 3.77 Thurgau 7.74 
ee 8.31 


Mean of divorces for German cantons 5.56, 





2.—FRENCH COUNTIES. 
Neufchatel............ GRD GOOG, 2s cnc cccsccccecces 7.06 
WB avconesctusschaccé 2.35 
Mean for French cantons, 5.04. 
3.—CANTONS WITH MIXED NATIONALITIES. 

Berne (min. French). 4.72 Valais (minority Ger.).. — 
Freiburg (min. Ger.). 1.59 GrisonS..................+ 3.09 
Mean, 3.74, 
4.—ITALIAN CANTONS. 

Ticino.... 0.40. 


Here we find the general average of Prot- 
estant cantons to be 5.94; of cantons mixed 
as to their religions, 5.18; of cantons, in 
major part Catholic, 1.34. That is 5.94, for 
instance, or 1.34, means here the rate 
for five years as compared with 100 mar- 
riages. Thus the evil of divorce is much 
greater, nearly four times as great in the 
Protestant as in the Catholic. And the 
cantons with a mixed population tell the 
same story. The cantons with no Protest- 
ants mixed among the Catholics would have 
had fewer divorces than they have now; 
if with no Catholics, more than they have 
now. So, also, the pure German cantons 
have more divorces than the French, or 
than those with a mixed population. This 
is as we should expect. The Catholic dis- 
cipline and the sacramental nature of mar- 
riage in that Church keeps down that form 
of sin; and the early Protestant teachers, 
as well as the laws of a number of early 
Protestant territories, opened a way for 
divorce which had been closed before. We 
do not affirm nor believe that the system of 
the old Church kept marriage pure in all 
respects. An age of adultery may coexist in 
Catholic lands with the outward discipline 
of the Church; but this, at least, is to be 
said, that the old Church is deserving of all 
honor in maintaining the sanctity of mar- 
riage in a rude and half-barbarous people. 

New Haven, Conn. 
a ene ee 
SEEDS OF GROWTH IN THE SOIL 
OF THE SOUTH. 


BY PRES. JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 








WE have become so accustomed to rapid 
physical changes, and even marked changes 
in social sentiment, that we are easily led 
to expect things impossible. Men of an 
earnest reformatory temper have been 
more or less disappointed at the slow pro- 
gress of economic and social interests at 
the South since the war. The disappoint- 
ment arises in part from unreasonable ex- 
pectations. A brief visit convinces me that 
the twenty years which have followed the 
war have been far more profitable in the 
South than any other twenty years in its 
history, and that in spite of the grave 
dangers and great difficulties which must 
still be encountered the conditions of prog- 
ress are more assured and promising in the 
South than ever before. The social soil was 
stubborn, was rudely broken up by the war, 
and required all this weathering before the 
seed could even begin to grow. 

The two controlling factors in the South 
were a laboring class in servitude, on one 
side, and a ruling class, onthe other, accus- 
tomed to and dependent on this enforced 
and rude labor. The change of relations 
resulting from the war was external, violent 
and complete. The servile class was not 
prepared for it by any intelligent or general 
appreciation of their new privileges, or by 
any effort to win them; northe ruling class 
by any cheerful concession or hopeful fore- 
cast. The issue was undeniable; but it was 
not acceptable. It could not happen other- 
wise than that old ideas should return con- 
stantly to perplex and to warp these new 
relations. 

A nation is not born in a day, and there 
are not many examples in history of asocial 
change so violent, fundamental and extend- 
ed as that occasioned by the war. 

The colored j opulation was exposed to 
two dangers: either of settling down into 
the indolence and vice of debauched lib- 
erty, and thus reaching a condition scarcely 
better than that of slavery, or of refusing 
the form of labor and the social position 
which must, for a time at least, necessarily 
fall to them, and waste their efforts in 
fruitless ambitions. These dangers, of 
course, have not been altogether escaped. 
The indolence and impurity of the colored 
people are sometimes complained of bit- 
terly. But there was nothing in slavery to 
beget the opposite virtues, and every thing 
to implant these vices. The incentives to 
industry are still in many instances com- 





paratively narrow, and even a stranger can 
see that there are marked exceptions to this 
improvidence. Every where one meets 
with blacks who are evidently gaining 
ground, and who are fitted not only to open 
a way upward for themselves, but for 
others also. It is not so much the want of 
industry as it is the fitfulness and rudeness 
of it that are to be deprecated; but hitherto 
no firm, sufficient and coherent motives to 
labor have been offered to the great mass 
of the colored people. If we bear in mind 
their general docility and good nature and 
the two characteristics which they 
are admitted to possess in a good 
degree, a desire for education and a 
desire to own land, we shall regard them, 
under just and liberal treatment, as a hope- 
ful laboring class. It is easier for a South- 
erner to be kind in action than it is to be 
liberal in ideas; easier for him to be gener- 
ous than to be just; concessive in practice 
than firm in principle. That the ideas 
which belong to a free industrial community 
are finding their way into the South as 
never before seems quite plain; and as 
these ideas, once implanted, have great 
power in displacing all others, there is cor- 
responding occasion for encouragement. 
The second generation, which is not living 
so much in memories as in hopes, is taking 
the field; and the situationis accepted with 
more wisdom and more contentment than 
heretofore. An excellent example of the 
industrial temper is offered by the Miller 
Manual Labor School at Batesville, Vir- 
ginia. It has a large endowment, and is 
provided with extensive shops, unusually 
well furnished with all the appliances for 
theoretical and practical instruction. It is 
under vigorous, common-sense manage- 
ment, and is thoroughly possessed with the 
idea of immediate usefulness. 

There are also schools exceedingly help- 
ful to the colored people; among them 
notably is the Normal School at Hampton, 
Va. This is an industrial school under 
vigorous, athletic handling. Its success, as 
shown in its grounds, buildings, and appli- 
ances, in the number of its pupils, the char, 
acter of its teachers, and the extent of its 
influence, is something very remarkable. It 
helps to direct the attention of its pupils 
to all branches of skilled labor and to pre- 
pare the way for industrial prosperity. 
Plainly this is a most urgent and promising 
effort. Above all things, the colored peo- 
ple should be saved from sinking back into 
the rude, unrewarded forms of slave labor. 
The paths of industry should at least be 
all open tothem. To this exceedingly in- 
teresting and useful work the school at 
Hampton is giving itself most earnestly and 
most successfully. 

There is another institution to which I 
paid a visit that is certainly of equal inter, 
est in its relation to the future of our 
country. Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 
is becoming an educational center. Six in- 
stitutions of a higher grade are located 
there. Fisk University, like the school at 
Hampton, sprang immediately from the 
war. What blood that must have been 
which nourished such plants! It has a 
commanding and beautiful situation, just 
on the limits of the city, and is provided 
with ample grounds. Everything hitherto 
has been done with a wise forecast for an 
extended and growing work. It has two 
large buildings, Jubilee Hall and Living- 
stone Hall, permanent, appropriate, and 
well-fitted for their purposes—a thing not 
always true of college buildings. 

The ruling idea of this institution, under 
the management of President Cravath, is to 
begin at the bottom, but to aim at the top; 
or to open a straight way upward to all who 
are anxious to pursue it. The effort is to 
provide for the students an education, both 
in its literary and social features the best 
possible, and to encourage them to seek 
the best possible. The principle is that the 
greater includes the less, while inferior 
ends may lead to the oversight of superior 
ones. Of course there is at work at every 
stage of instruction a vigorous natural 
selection, and an open way is only open to 
those who are able to pursue it. Every 
effort is made, in personal habits, in social 
ideas and intellectual activity, to put the 
pupils of the institution on a new plane and 
to separate them from former relations, that 
they may react the more powerfully on 
them. There is no notion that men are 





born by classes and races for certain duties 
and stations, and are simply to be fitted for 
them. The dominant idea is of a common 
human nature, boundless in its possibilities, 
and to be left in each case to those posssibili- 
ties with every available aid and incentive. 
This means, as here applied, hard work 
with all the hopes of that work, and is at 
the farthest remove from any vaporing 
ambitions. So far the method has fully 
justified itself, and we believe will justify 
itself to the end. Whatever else Congrega- 
tionalists are or are not, they believe in 
education and are sound educators. 

The students of the university are hard 
workers, and they are successful in their 
work. Term time means patient applica- 
tion, and vacation means the slow winning 
of the means of support, chiefly by teaching 
in the colored schools of the South. There 
is thus not a hope excited nor a power 
gained which is not at once extended to the 
race. The practical efficiency of this man- 
agement and of the students under it is 
shown by the fact that the Jubilee Singers, 
going forth from this university, gained for 
it, as net earnings, $150,000. From this 
source Jubilee Hall was built and furnished 
and the expenses of the location met. An 
original and successful business undertak- 
ing was thus carried through, and one that 
has been contagious in imitation. As long 
as institutions like Fisk University are well 
sustained, the colored people will not lack 
intelligent leadership and a searching and 
personal interest in their progress. The 
faults and the excellences alike in Negro 
character call for this higher education, this 
close contact with the entire field of knowl- 
edge. The emotional temperament of the 
race demands the corrective of sober knowl- 
edge and immobile principles, while its 
imitative aspirations gain dignity and value 
only when directed in these channels of 
real progress. 

I do not believe there is another institu- 
tion in all our land which has a higher claim 
on those who cherish a philanthropic faith 
in Christian education than Fisk University. 
The North can put its strength and good 
will to no better service than to aid the 
South at once in every branch of education, 
provided always that the efforts of the South 
itself are not thereby checked or enfee- 
bled. The great price has not been paid in 
vain. Our country has been purchased for 
liberty and Christianity, and the soil of the 
South is full of the seeds of growth. The 
time will come when the colored people will 
no longer be looked upon as the clay min- 
gled with the iron in the feet of the nation. 
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I wILt now proceed, my dear brethren, in 
the explanation of the symbols of theChurch. 
Having already taken up the holy chasuble, 
kneejoint, candelabrum, stole, alb, and fin- 
ger-bow]l, I shall now take up candles. In 
the next twelve Sundays, until Advent, I 
shall explain the significance of the mass, 
the confessional, the cubiculum, the holy 
pots, and the spittoon; but now I shall 
speak of candles. Blessed symbols are the 
candles, my brethren! The Church uses 
candles instead of the sun, and it is typical 
of the wisdom of the Church. The Church 
is resolved to light up in her own way, and 
has never conformed to the world, particu- 
larly in anything useful; for sanctity hal- 
lows uselessness. Candles are better than 
sunlight, particularly in day-time. The 
world does not see it, being blinded by 
sin; but the Church has always taught it, 
and has practiced it from the earliest ages. 
St. Clement in particular, says: ‘‘Candles 
give light”; and St. Jerome interprets this 
to mean ‘‘when they are lighted”; for he 
says right afterward ‘‘ until snuffed out ”; 
although St. Hilary and Thomas Aquinas 
say: ‘‘ Provided they are not put under a 
bushel”; and St. Jerome says: ‘‘They may 
be burned out.” ButI am inclined, my 
brethren, to accept the Ante-Nicene inter- 
pretation of this passage; for the Church 
allows her children liberty in the interpreta- 
tion of truth, provided they be a unit in 
essentials, which are the candles. 

Would that all the world saw clear to use 
candle-light instead of sunlight. The 
Church doesn’t want much light; least of all 
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natural light. Close your eyes to it, my 
dear brethren, lest it draw you from the 
holy light of ow religion. We shut out the 
daylight, and make a light of our own, 
creating a love for a peculiar light, which 
the world knoweth not. Learn, my breth- 
ren, to see by candles. They are a protest 
against gas, electric light, and all modern 
devices, in favor of ancient lights. Let 
others see by the light of the world, and 
give us the light of the Church. These can- 
dles represent the triumph of candle-light 
over all other illuminating agencies. There 
is too much light outside. Despise it, my 
brethren! See only in the old way! 

Yes, beloved, we gloriously set up these 
candles in competition with the sun. We 
worship in the light. It is the light of the 
Church against the light of the world. And 
as sure as candle-light is better than sun 
light,the Church will triumph over the world. 
As sure as it is better than gas and electric 
light, the true Church—the only Church— 
will triumph over all the sects. Dear breth- 
ren, see by sacred light instead of natural 
light. 

Would, my brethren, that we could put out 
all light but candles. But, as the Lord has 
not so ordered it yet, we shall have to en- 
dure for awhile these conflicting lights, on 
account of the hardness of men’s hearts. 
The impious sun still stalks forth in the 
heavens, with his Pagan name and tradi- 
tions still clinging to him, despising and 
throwing contempt on our candles. Did he 
not shine, my brethren, the world would all 
use candles, if it could also get rid of the 
blasphemous kerosene and gas. But his time 
will come, though he tarry long; and it be- 
hooves us to suffer resignation until we can 
put out all the other lights of the world. 
Then, beloved, the glorious time of the 
Bright Ages will return (improperly called 
the Dark Ages), when all men saw by one 
light—candle-light; when they retired to 
their cloisters and caves and tombs, out of 
the sun-light, and lived in the holy candle- 
light of the Church. 

Remember, then, my dearly beloved 
brethren, the significance of these candles. 
We set them up in contempt of thesun. We 
light them in day-time. And if anybody 
tells you it is light enough without them, 
beware of him. That is profane light; it is 
wordly light; it is the light which the 
Pagans had; and men impiously say that 
the light which liglits Asia and the disciples 
of Confucius, is as good as these candles. 
Beware, my brethren, of a sun which 
shines on heathen countries. When it shall 
please the Lord to confine that light within 
our churches, so that it shall shine nowhere 
else, we shall welcome the sun. It will 
then be holy. But now, brethren, let us 
keep to candles. As this isan unusually 
bright day, with the sun shining in all his 
insolence, let us light more candles than 
usual, The more light the world gives, 
the more light the Church must match it 
with. Thanks to our blessed sacraments, 
the sunlight goes out half the time, and we 
have a holy season of darkness, when our 
candles have a chance to shine, and peo- 
ple must acknowledge their illuminating 
power. Night is the time for the Church 
to shine. When the world was darkest her 
light was brightest. Mankind lived by 
candles then. No other light was known. 
Blessed darkness in which only candles 
flourished ! 

And now, brethren, let us gather around 
the candles, in commemoration of the an- 
cient light of the Church. Forgetting the 
outside world-light, the light of to-day, the 
secular sun, that has no association with 
the holy sacraments, let us resolve to see 
nothing but what we can see by candle- 
light, until the candle of the Lord shall dut- 
shine the sun of this world. 

Cuicaao, I LL. 


—_—_- eC 
Tue Board of Visitors have submitted their 
report to Secretary Chandler with regard to the 
condition of the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. The report recommends new quar- 
ters and an extension of the grounds, and up- 
holds the Superintendent in his various reforms, 
that have been so distasteful to the cadets, It 
further recommends that the choice of the branch 
of service to be entered be made by each cadet, 
subject to the decision of the Academic Board, at 
the end of the third year instead of the sixth, as 
provided by the present law. It also recom- 
mends that the fourth year be devoted to tech- 
nical studies adapted to their co’ 
and at the end of the fourth year those for whom 
ere are no vacancies shall receive the custom- 
ary diploma and be discharged from the service, 
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Sunpry historians of late years have attempted 
to cut the history of mankind into convenient 
lengths, each a century long ; to assign to each its 
own character and flavor; to label each with a 
name or formula, and then to deliver over these 
parcels thus neatly ticketed for stowage in our 
memories. 

It needs not much acuteness to see that such 
division must be merely fanciful and such learn- 
ing mainly lumber. Great movements in history 
of course take no account of the numerals which 
happen to get themselves attached to the years. 
Such movements overlap the ends of centuries or 
come short of them. The only sense in which a 
century has a character and work of its own is 
simply the sense in which any long period, as 
human life goes, encloses some great movement, 
and therefore teaches some great lesson. 

It is in this sense that I ask you, my friends 
and classmates, to think upon a subject which 
has been suggested by our meeting. That snb- 
ject is, The Message of the Nineteenth Century 
to the Twentieth. For, whatever great movement 
may have been inclosed in this period known as 
the nineteenth century, and, therefore, whatever 
message it may have for its successor, we, my 
classmates, may be fairly supposed to have at 
least some inkling of it. Our lives began just 
at the close of its first quarter, and from that 
first quarter we derived our parental traditions ; 
our boyhood and youth filled the second quarter ; 
the third quarter incloses our life in these halls 
and our activity since; the fourth will see the 
consummation of our work—the last of it. Our 
life, then, is coincident with this nineteenth cen- 
tury. Its life has been and is in our veins. Its 
hopes, its struggles, its triumphs, its longings, 
we know. Something of its shortcomings, too, 
we ought to know. 

Our earliest years before we met here saw that 
movement against the political, social, and re- 
ligious reaction which marked the first part of 
this century ; but during the four years which 
we passed here came the culmination of a reac- 
tion against this reaction. It was the period of 
triumphant wrong in both hemispheres: human 
slavery dominant and aggressive in our own 
country ; imperialism dominant and aggressive 
in Europe. 

What we have seen since you all know. It has 
been, indeed, a great epoch. Slavery and dis- 
union ended in the United States, and with a 
stronger brotherhood than ever between North 
and South ; serfdom blotted out in Russia; eun- 
ning, despotic methods utterly brought to naught 
in France; stupid, despotic methods and dis- 
union brought to naught in Germany and Italy. 

Surely, from the midst of an epoch like this a 
message can be sent. Surely, the thoughtful men 
of this century have something to say to the 
thoughtful men of the next century. 

A word now as to the messengers. We shall 
hardly carry the message over the border of the 
next century ourselves. To a few tottering old 
men of our dear class of ’53 it will be granted to 
look with straining eyes over the boundary into 
the twentieth century; but even these can do 
little to make themselves heard then. Most of 
us shall not see it. But before us and around us ; 
nay, in our own families, are the men who shall 
see it. The men who go forth from these dear 
shades to-morrow are girding themselves for it. 
Often as Ihave stood in the presence of such 
bands cf youthful messengers I have never been 
able to resist a feeling of awe, as in my boyhood 
when I stood before men ‘who were soon to see 
Palestine and the far East, or the Golden Gates 
of the West and the islands of the Pacific. The 
old story of St. Filippo Neri at Rome comes back 
to me, who, in the days of the Elizabethan per- 
secutions, made men bring him out into the open 
air and set him opposite the door of the Papai 
College at Rome that he might look into the 
faves of the English students, destined to go forth 
te triumph or to martyrdom for the faith in far- 
off, heretic England. 

I have stood before sundry men, great as 
things go in this world—pontiffs who sway the 
consciences of hundreds of millions ; monarchs 
whose word is law through vast empires; the 
chosen rulers of great free republics; generals 
noted in history; orators, statesmen, men of 
letters, who shall perhaps be read centuries 
hence ; but I confess that never, before any of 
these, have I felt such awe as at times in the 
presence of a troop of these young messengers 
going forth into that coming century which we 
are not to see, who are to know the outcome of 
much woich now fills us with hope or dread ; who 
are to pass through the veil which we can never 
pass, which hides from us the wonders and the 
terrors of the twentieth century. There is to 
mea deep mystery behind their young faces—a 
mystery deeper than any within the breast of 





potentate, or pontiff, or leader of men, whose 
history is mainly past and known. 

What now is the message ? 

There are doubtless many special words of 
warning or words of cheer which we would send. 
Not unlikely each of us has some pet theory of 
his own which he would throw over the border 
into the next century if he could. But is there 
not some general statement into which we can 
compress our whole message? Let me attempt it, 

You all remember that striking generalization of 
Guizot, regarding the broad difference between 
the civilization of antiquity and those of modern 
Europe. Simple though it is, it is one of the most 
fruitful contributions to modern thought. He 
shows that, asa rule, the evolution of each of those 
great phases of ancient civilization was in obedi- 
ence to some dominant principle, to some ele- 
ment which gained complete mastery and de- 
veloped civilization in subordination to itself. 
He shows how, as a consequence of this domina- 
tion of a single element, each of those ancient 
civilizations either sank into immobility, as in 
Egypt or in India, or was developed with aston- 
ishing rapidity and brilliancy only to decline and 
decay just as rapidly as in Greece and the com- 
mercial communities of the Mediterranean. 


On the other hand, he shows that, in the. 


modern civilization of Europe, no one element 
has ever become powerful enough to exercise 
permanent despotism over the others; that 
many strong elements have existed together» 
stimulating each other, restraining each other, 
as monarchy, hierarchy, aristocracy, mu- 
nicipal liberty; and that, as a consequence, 
European civilization is far more rich and varied 
than the ancient, far longer lived, enclosing in 
itself principles and powers which, by their 
action on each other, constantly renew the youth 
of modern states. 

Since Guizot wrote, and even since we read 
him here together, this generalization has been 
confirmed by most striking examples. Under 
our Own eyes, throughout the world, we have 
seen it verified. 

In order to prepare ourselves more fuliy for 
the application of this truth which I propose to 
make, take some of the simplest examples we 
have ourselves seen; nay, which we are to-day 
seeing—and simplest of all, England. Since our 
boyhood, she has been renewed and largely re- 
built, religiously, politically, socially. The Re- 
form Bill, which stands at the beginning of this 
regeneration, virtually called into being a great 
new element in English civilization, so that in 
addition to the old forces, monarchy, aristocracy, 
and the Church, we have new forces stimulating 
and modifying the old and each other. A great, 
strong middle class endowed with political 
rights; a new race of political thinkers; a new 
race of religious thinkers ; a new race of men of 
letters, artists, scholars ;a new press ; Pusey and 
Arnold, Newman and Tait, Sir William Hamilton 
and Herbert Spencer, Cobden and Ruskin, Oar- 
lyle and Tennyson, Havelock and Wolseley, 
Disraeli and Gladstone, Thomas Huxley and 
Goldwin Smith, Millais and Robert Stephenson, 
Oxford and London Universities, Cambridge 
University and Owens College, the Standard and 
the News, Blackwood and The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, aristocrat and plutocrat, and constitutional 
monarchist and democrat—all have wrought 
together, the ideas of neither supreme, and as a 
resultant we have the most astonishing example 
in history of a well-ordered reformation and 
renovation of an ancient state, a result far more 
satisfactory in the present, far more prophetic 
of good in the future, than any one of these men 
or principles, even the best, could have brought 
about alone. 

Suppose an England of to-day, developed during 
the last thirty years, out of the ideas of any one of 
the greatest of these geniuses, or the most fruitful 
of these principles, how poor would have been 
the outcome as compared to this result achieved 
by the working together of all! Imagine the 
England of to day developed entirely according 
to the ideas of the greatest of these—Newman or 
Carlyle or Mill or Cobden—or imagine an Eng- 
land in which the military element, or com- 
mercial element alone, or even the reform element 
is alone dominant. How poor the result compared 
with that great varied civilization we now see, and 
how poor the chance for its perpetuity compared 
with this present guaranty of her future! With 
all the faults of England, every thinking man 
can say that Anglo-Saxon liberty has taken a 
a new lease of life and has begun a new career. 

Take, next, Germany. The truth that the life 
of nations is strengthened and lengthened by 
variety in the elements of civilization has here, 
perhaps, its strongest recent confirmation. After 
the Treaty of Westphalia at the middle of the 
17th century, the principle of political authority 
gained complete control in German civilization. 
Even the Church was obedient to it. And we 
find the successors of Luther and Melancthon 
actually wrangling with the successors of Loyola 
and Contarini, to prove that Protestantism is 
more conducive than Catholicism to the building 
up of absolutism. For centuries this element, 
princely authority, developed society in defiance 
of the simplest laws of politics. Religious life, 
political life, literature, art, were dwarfed or 
lost; but, during the last years of the last cen- 
tury and all the years of this, thus far, have 





been developing in Germany other great ele- 
ments, and chief among these a great thinking 
class, centering in the universities; a new power 
steady and vast. Then, too, militarism, evolved - 
as it was out of the struggle with the first Napo- 
leon, though, indeed, at fearful cost, has given 
some noble ideals and trained men in some vir- 
tues. Commercial enterprise has brought into 
being a new class, which can modify the preju- 
dices of a territorial aristocracy. Literature, 
philosophy, art, science, each has become a rec- 
ognized power, making itself felt in the sum of 
things. Kant holds in check to-day a vast mob 
of anti-social forces; Lessing and Gutzkow 
stand as barriers against bigotry; Schiller 
against political despotism ; Arndt, and a host of 
others, against disunion; Goethe, against Phil- 
istinism ; a poem of Riickert or a discourse of 
Fichte are as much a power as the army of a 
German prince; Rauch’s statue of the great 
Frederick, Schievelbein’s statue of Stein, stand 
as rallying signs for the principle of authority, 
on one side, and of constitutional liberty on the 
other ; and a legion of scientific men stand ready 
to wither blatant unreason. 

Governmental authority, popular initiative, 
sturdy legality, industrialism, thoughtful social- 
ism, all have their strong representatives. All 
these elements work together with much din, yet 
not to produce chaos, but to educe a higher or- 
der from chaos. Outof these diverse elements, 
thus stimulating and modifying each other, 
comes the new Germany, greater, stronger, mure 
lasting than the old. 

Look now at Italy. When we studied together 
here, she was but a mere geographical expres 
sion. The Madaii family were in prison at 
Florence for reading their Bible, and the little 
Mortara in the monastery at Rome, torn from 
his Jewish mother to save his soul. But since 
those days Italy has been rebuilt, has become 
great and strong. In no country of Continental 
Europe is there so promising a crop of earn- 
est young thinkers. Why? Simply because 
beside the principle of legitimate authority 
in state and Church, strong as it was under 
Papal and Austrian rule, there have always been 
kept alive the great traditions of liberty, of lit- 
erature, of scienze, of art, of political thought, 
of constitutional freedom. Nay, more; to-day 
her strength lies in the fact that not one of 
these elements, not even the best of them, is 
strong enough to take complete possession of 
society. Perhapsone of her greatest pieces of 
good fortune, at this moment, is the very thing 
which ardent lovers of liberty are prone to 
think her worst fortune—namely, that the idea 
of liberty and unity is not strong enough to take 
complete control ; that the Church and the reac- 
tionary party remain strong enough to keep the 
liberty loving party somewhat in check, thus im- 
posing upon it unity, steadiness, circumspection. 
But for this necessity of keeping its ranks in 
order and its forces well in hand, a necessity im- 
posed by the powerful Papal foe, the party of 
constitutional liberty in Italy would long since 
have split into factions, each aiming to tear the 
heart out of the other. The greatest guaranty 
for the perpetuity of Cavour’s Italy lies in this 
very fact, that a strong Church, a strong state, a 
strong body of political thinkers, idealists, real- 
ists, men of science, poets, artists, engineers, 
land-owners, brain-owners, all exist and modify 
each other’s action. Italy does not yield her 
destiny entirely either to pope or to king or mil- 
lionaire or mob-orator. This struggle between 
the elements of the new civilization in Italy is 
evidently to continue. The modern movement 
is indeed beset by foes, strong and keen and cir- 
cumspect, therefore it, too, must be strong and 
keen and circumspect. 

Look now, on the other hand, at those states in 
our time where one element has taken possession 
of society. Take first Spain. Here we have a 
nation which has shown, even in our own century, 
certain very staunch and honorable qualities; a 
patriotism robust enough to baffle Napoleon 
when all the rest of Europe groveled beneath his 
feet. And yet we have seen attempt after at- 
tempt at the revival of the civilization and 
political life in the Spanish peninsula all brought 
to naught, and in such a way as to show that for 
generations nothing can be done. Not all the 
courage of that sturdy people, not all their 
physical and moral robustness avail. In vain the 
energy of Prim; in vain the genius of Castelar. 
And why? One element has complete control— 
authority in Church and State ; and it has had con- 
trol so long that it has dried up the very roots of 
science and literature and liberty and in- 
dustrialism. There is, indeed, at this moment a 
very brilliant growth of art; perhaps the most 
brilliant in Europe. But it is evidently tem- 
porary. It is a beautiful flower springing up amid 
ruins. Fortuny dropped the seed. It has come to 
bloom in the beauties of Madrazo and his com- 
peers, but the plant is surely doomed to perish 
for want of depth of soil. The recent history of 
Spanish literature and philosophy show this, 
Balmés in any other country would have de- 
veloped into a great historian and philosopher. 
In Spain he has become merely a Church apolo- 

st. 
al next Russia, a nation which has some 
striking characteristics in its favor ; the largest 
homogeneous population under any single sway, 
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every element of wealth, better institutional 
foundations for municipal liberty than any other 
nation in Continental Europe ; and yet the prin- 
ciple of monarchical authority is so strong that 
all other elements—Church, press, science, liter- 
ature—die in its shade. 

Take another example nearer home, the Span- 
ish Republics of Central and South America, colo- 
nized by one of the strongest of races, yet per- 
hays the most conspicuous failures in all modern 
history, each an example of everything which a 
nation should not be, society and the individual 
alike dwarfed. And why? Simply because one 
element—a loose popularism, an ultra democracy, 
unchecked by institutions—has gained complete 
control. The prejudice, the whimsey of the 
majority is law. The absolute despotism of 
the majority, political and religious, is the 
one principle in accordance with which every- 
thing must be developed. No constitutions 
have been created which could hold it in 
check. The will of an unenlightened peo- 
ple is supreme at every moment and in every- 
thing. The whimsey of to-day upsets the whim- 
sey of yesterday. The demagogue, representing 
the whimsey of to-day, in accordance with the 
principle, upsets the constituted authority of 
yesterday. 

It was once made my duty to examine and 
report officially upon one of these republics where 
this despotism of popular whims had held sway 
until nothing worth having was left upon the 
most fertile of soils. With the most splendid of 
harvests, with every source of wealth, not an 
evidence of the simplest creations of modern civ- 
ilizations was left in that republic; not a steam 
engine, not a telegraphic instrument, literally 
not a bridge across a stream, or a plow in a field 
from one end of the republic to the other. 

Out of ll those republics to-day in which the 
unchecked supremacy of the individual will is 
the one element in civilization, only two show 
any signs of real life. 

The generalization, then, of Guizot, is thus far 
proven not merely in ancient and remote states, 
but immediately about us; and the question now 
arises, how stands our own republic with refer- 
ence to this truth? Here, in my judgment, lies 
the central point of our message. 

Bear in mind, that all those contemporary 
nations of ours, mentioned thus far, go to prove 
the correctness of Guizot’s generalization on all 
save one point. Germany, England, Italy, 
and we might add France, by their constant re- 
newal of activity, by their rebirth into new and 
strong life, through this conflict of elements; 
Spain, Russia, the Spanish Republic, and we 
might add the Turkish Empire, by their decline 
into immobility, under the depotism of a single 
element, cover the first two leading points in 
Guizot’s argument. 

But have we any example bearing upon his re- 
maining point ; his statement that the complete 
sway of asingle element in a nation’s civiliza- 
tion may also give an extraordinary impulse, 
produce a rapid and brilliant development, but 
that it must also bring on afterward rapid de- 
cline and final sterility? 

Of the first part of his assertion, that the sway 
of a single dominant element may produce a 
most rapid and brilliant development of civiliza- 
tion, I believe that the United States affords 
one of the most striking proofs in history. 

As to the fact of this rapid development, I 
need hardly detain you. You have stood in daily 
amazement at the evidences of it durmg the last 
thirty years, and if you have been inclined not to 
heed it, your attention has been called to it by 
numberless reports and orations. 

But now comes the next question. What has 
produced this development? Is it the working 
together of various elements, each strong, each 
stimulatirg, modifying and curbing the others, 
no one lording it over the other; or has it been 
produced in obedience to some one dominant 
element which has gradually obtained complete 
control? Here, too, little discussion is needed. 
There is certainly little, if anything, of the mili- 
tary spirit as a steady. force in the onward move- 
ment of our civilization. The military spirit has 
burst out once or twice in our history very vig- 
orously, and then as quickly subsided, It is 
hardly any spirit of religious propagandism. 
Asa rule, the clergyman has not led great mi- 
grations. In the opening up of our vast West 
there has been really nothing like the coming in 
of bodies of men whose paramount spirit is re- 
ligious, led by religious men, as our ancestors 
came into New England. Still less has it been 
the aristocratic spirit—strong men anxious to 
found petty personal sovereignties ; and, least of 
all, a monarchial spirit anxious to extend an 
empire. Nor has it been a political spirit. The 
last slight trace of pioneering in a political in- 
terest we saw during our college days in Kansas 
and Nebraska. Since that time there has never 
been anything of that kind. What is, then, this 
force? I need hardly tell you that the one ele- 
ment which has become not merely dominant, 
but all-prevailing, is a combination of the indus- 
trial spirit with the trade spirit ; or, if you please 
to combine both in a name, perhaps the word 
mercantilism will serve our present puropose. 
Here is evidently the mind which moves the mass, 
The railways, canals, telegraphs, manufactories, 
mines, furnaces, city after city made up of lines 





of shops, great hotels filled with dyspeptics, long 
trains of cars filled with hurrying men and jaded 
wome:—all these outward, visible signs point to 
one inward and spiritual grace, that of trade. 

But, you may say, the trade spirit, that of mer- 
cantilism, is but a pioneer spirit, a preliminary 
phase ; that it is but the thin edge of the wedge ; 
that elements essentially stronger will follow. 
Let us look a little closer, below this spirit con- 
trolling and directing these visible manifesta- 
tions of our civilization. I believe that we shall 
find that so far from relatively diminishing, it is 
relatively increasipg ; that so far from begetting 
better elements of civilization, it is now begin- 
ning to stifle them ; that it is now beginning to 
show itself a despotic element, crushing other 
elements of any civilization which are to add 
anything to the earth’s history ; that, in fact—and 
I say it in all soberness—mercantilism in great 
cities and in small towns, in society and in 
the individual, is becoming a disease, feverish, 
cancerous. 

Look at some of the other elements indispen- 
sable in any great republican civilization, and 
take, first of all, the political spirit. Its mani- 
festation in American patriotism is strong. Who 
shall deny it, since, in obedience to this feeling, 
such prodigies of valor, such examples of self- 
sacrifice, have been exhibited on both sides in 
our recent Civil War? And we may hope that 
in any future great crisis commercial interest 
will be again put beneath the feet of political in- 
terest. But the life of a nation does not consist 
of great crises. What we are talking about is 
the steady, normal march of our civilization. 

And how does patriotism hold its own against 
mercantilism ? Glance for a moment over the 
greatest political questions now before this 
nation. One is unquestionably the education of 
those millions set free and endowed with citizen- 
ship in the Civil War; and indeed, not only of 
the colored population, but of the white popula- 
tion in many states. It is a question of prodi- 
gious import ; for it is the question of “‘ educating 
our masters.” Every thinking man in the 
country accepts the principle that a controlling 
body of illiterate voters will, in the long run, 
ruin any country. ‘T'o grapple with a question of 
this sort is worthy of the greatest statesmen; and 
yet session after session of our national legisla- 
ture passes by, and it is made the text for a few 
speeches ; but the vast majority of the represent- 
atives simply mirror the feeling of the vast 
majority of the people when they pass it by with-. 
out a thought. 

Take another question, the reform of our 
Civil Service. At this hour our Civil Service 
presents many features which have been sloughed 
off by every other leading nation. More and 
more it has become evident that some reform in 
this respect is a condition of national honor; 
indeed, of any decent national existence. And 
yet how little thought or attention can our peo- 
ple or our public bodies be induced to give to it. 
They have been, indeed, ready to hurry it off 
the scene ; but real thought they have not given 
toit. They have simply besought the reformer 
“to depart out of their coasts.” Take another 
political question, perhaps more pressing, prob- 
ably more critical than any of the others, the 
rectification of our electoral college system. 
With the exception of a few jurists in our 
national councils, the nation can hardly be in- 
duced to give it a thought ; and yet the want of 
a proper settlement of it has brought us once 
to the brink of civil war and may do so again. 

What, then, among all the great questions is the 
one of which we hear the most? Simply the 
tariff question ; the question which has to do 
with trade and manufactures. Ido not dispute 
its great importance ; but I do assert that in any 
normal condition of pelitical activity, in any 
state where all the elements of civilization are in 
healthy co-operation, in well co-ordinated action, 
it would certainly be the last of these fuur great 
questions to be taken up. The first three of 
these questions would have our first and best 
thoughts, and if any question were adjourned, 
it would be the tariff question. We would say a 
national nucleus for a system of education must 
be provided for in each state which does not now 
possess it. We would also say that a reformation 
of the Civil Service must have earnest thought 
and careful discussion. We would also say the 
electoral college system must be brought into 
better form, as the most dangerous part of our 
governmental machinery, liable to give us South 
American politics at any moment. We would say 
that, if anything waits, it must be the question 
whether we are to have a few more or a few less 
manufactures during the next few years. Such, 
under a proper co-ordination of the various ele- 
ments of a great civilization, would be the work- 
ing of our minds. As a matter of fact the tariff is 
the only question. The great majority of our 
citizens give to the other questions hardly a 
thought. Mercantilism is the one controlling 
element. It will, if we are not careful, eat out not 
only the disposition but the power of political 
thinking. 

Ido not deny that noble statesmen are stand- 
ing against the current. But is it not evident 
that mercantile men and methods have invaded 
our national and state legislature as we never in 
our earlier days thought it possible? Iam no 
mere laudator temporis acti; indeed I think the 








present time is the best, onthe whole, of all 
times, But suppose that any one had told us in 
our college days, as we pondered the speeches of 
Webster, and Calhoun, and Clay, and Sumner, 
and Seward, and Everett, that great common- 
wealths would arise in which United States sena- 
torships would be virtually put up to the highest 
bidder. term after term, until such a mode of 
securing a position in our highest council would 
be looked upon as natural and normal ! 

I think that no thoughtful man will disagree 
with my statement that the business enterprises 
of the country are drawing into their service a 
vast deal of that ability which formerly went 
into the service of the state; that here, too, the 
mercantile spirit shows itself stronger than the 
political spirit. I might call your attention to 
political bodies still nearer the people, to 
methods well known to be powerful to say the 
least in many of our state legislatures; but I 
will take a test nearer home. Take our munici- 
palities. And here I wish to deliberately state a 
fact easy of verifivation ; the fact that, whereas, 
generally, in other civilized countries municipal 
governments have been steadily improving until 
they have been made generally honest and ser- 
viceable, our own, as a rule, ar2 the worst in the 
world, and they are steadily growing worse every 
day. Take a fact which I had recently occasion to 
allude to before another audience. 

The city of Berlin, in size and rapidity of 
growth, may be compared to New York. It con- 
tains twelve hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
its population has tripled within the last thirty 
years. It has had to grapple with far greater 
difficulties, in many respects, than those of our 
own metropolis, and especially 1s this the case in 
regard to drainage. And yet the difference is 
far in favor of the foreign city. While Berlin 
has a municipal life, at the same time dignified 
and economical, with streets well paved and 
clean, with a most costly system of drainage, 
with noble public buildings, with great works of 
artin these as well as in her parks and squares, 
an with life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness better guarded by far than in our own 
metropolis, the whole government is carried on 
but for a trifle more than the interest on the 
public debt of the city of New York. 

There is in the whole municipal administration 
of that foreign city an economy and dignity of 
which our own great cities know little or noth- 
ing. To the city councils “of Germany men 
of the highest character and attainments are 
elected, and are proud to take their seats at the 
City Hall. Rudolf Gneist, famed as a professor 
of law throughout Europe, a member of the Im- 
perial Parliament, the representative of the 
Emperor William as arbitrator between the 
United States and Great Britain in the North- 
western boundary, is a member of the Berlin 
Town Council, and with him are associated others 
of similar standing. 

And why this difference? The immediate 
cause is that we have carelessly neglected the 
fundamental fact of municipal government ; the 
fact that a city is a corporation as well as a 
political body, and that only as a corporation 
can the financial and business interests of a city 
ever be managed. But when we assign this 
cause we do not get to the bottom of the diffi- 
culty. For the quéstion comes up, Why is this 
mistake not seen and remedied? Here I come 
into the line of my present thought. The real 
reason is that the great majority of native men 
in our cities will not spare the time for thorough 
and consecutive political thinking. There are, 
indeed, from time to time, spasmodic efforts in 
our great cities: but as a rule the mercantile 
spirit predominates over the political spirit. The 
affairs of the city are virtually handed over to a 
few men who make politics, so called, a busi- 
ness. The very germ of the difficulty was 
touched once in my presence by a leading 
man of business in our great metropolis, 
who said: ‘*We have thought this thing over, 
and we find that it pays better to neglect our city 
affairs than to attend to them; that wecan make 
more money in the time required for the full dis- 
charge of our political duties than the politicians 
can steal from us on account of our not dis- 
charging them.” Here is the simple, naive ex- 
pression in municipal matters of the mercantile 
spirit, entirely dominant over the political spirit. 

You may say that this is because New York is “‘a 
foreign city.” Unfortunately for this argument 
the same evils are complained of in nearly every 
city, large or small. I have myself seen, within 
the past year, in one of our vigorous interior 
cities, not only the rights but the safety of a 
large portion of the populace made merchandise 
of bya common council, and franchises for 
which the city might have easily secured a mil- 
lion given away evidently for promise of petty 
advantage to men at the City Hall. Take next 
the social effects. I might refer to the anti- 
social principles filtering down from the leaders 
in mercantilism into the lower strata in society. 
I might remind you that nothing is so sure to 
bring on social disintegration as corrupt, sense- 
less luxury, or mere crude selfishness of great 
millionaires. The only thing that makes great 
inillionaires tolerable in society is the useful ex- 
penditure of their money. Millionaires who 
simply accumulate to the end of their days are 
mere fatty tumors on the body politic, Million- 








aires who set an example of senseless luxury are 
simply cancers upon the body politic. 

I might call your attentlon to the criminal 
procedure of the country and show how safe- 
guards thrown about criminals in the fifteenth 
century are now kept up to our hurt in the nine- 
teenth ; how, from the want of any interest in 
the subject by the people at large, we have 
drifted into a mode of dealing with criminals 
which has made crime a professionin all our 
great cities, which has made criminals more se- 
eure from punishment than in any other civi- 
lized land, and which is making jury trial a 
farce. Here, by the way, is one of the lesser 
methods by which the dominant mercantilism is 
eating out the proper social spirit. Summon a 
jury, in the most important matters you can 
name ; for the trial of the assassin of the Presi- 
dent ; for the trial of men charged with systemat- 
ically plundering the nation and debauching 
the public service ; for the trial of a seducer, who 
has murdered the father of his victim, and see 
what sort of a jury you secure after the claims of 
the mercantile spirit are satisfied. I might, too, 
point to the hurry, the crush, the dying out of 
families, the dyspeptic type which enables an 
American to be recognized in every country. 

But glance at some subordinate fields. Take 
first education. You will say: This surely is an 
exception. Iam by no means so confident of 
this. Great things have indeed been done in 
this field. But the question 1s one of relative de- 
velopment. How stands the development of edu- 
cation compared with the material and mercan- 
tile development of the country? Our railways 
have become the greatest in the world, our 
hotels the most ‘* palatial,” our internal lines of 
water communication the most extensive. No 
nation has so great an extension of the tele: 
graph. But how isit with your educational in- 
stitutions relatively? Take the lower range firat. 
As a matter of fact, we have made no such prog- 
ress in extinguishing uliteracy as has been made 
in Germany. England, Fra::ce and Italy, even, are 
rapidly developing a system of public schools 
far more complete and better thought out than 
any we can show save, possibly, in two or three 
of our states. 

Take, now, intermediate education. Here our 
progress has been even less satisfactory. After 
all these years there are not in our whole land a 
a score of intermediate high schools worthy of 
comparison with any one of hundreds born or 
reborn within the last thirty years in various 
other countries. 

Take the higher education. Progress has in- 
deed been made, But the question is, what prog- 
ress as compared with material progress? 
Compare the increase in the endowment of this 
honored and beloved university as to all that 
pertains to literature, pure science and art with 
the increase of the capital of any of your great 
railways ; compare the increase in its buildings 
with the increase in the cost of great hotels and 
the houses of merchant princes ; compare the ad- 
vance in salaries to-day of the most honored 
men in thes: institutions with the advance in the 
salaries of presidents of railroad companies, 
banks, insurance companies, etc. 

Take next the field of pure science. Here the 
outlook seems better; but the most determined 
optimist could hardly claim that devotion to 
science has kept pace with devotion to material 
wealth in business enterprise. 

Take the field of literature. Again I say thatI 
am no pessinist. In spirit and belief [ am an opti- 
mist, and yet I cannot shut my eyes to facts. 
In our college days we had in their bloom, Irv- 
ing, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Motley, Curtis, Whipple, to say nothing of 
a great number of lesser lights. Some are gone ; 
some are grown old. Do you discern any such 
an array of men now appearing upon the horizon? 

You may say that there is as much talent and 
genius now as then. I grant you better than 
that ; I grant you that there is more ; I only say 
that something has drawn or driven it out of 
literature. You may say that there are still poets. 
I grant that. We of the class of °53 believe we 
know of two to whom the divine impulse has 
come. And yet these two are, first of all, business 
men. Mercantilism has been too strong for 
them. In an earlier day they would have taken 
up the trad tions of the great singers, 

Look next at art, and first of all sculpture. 
When we studied together in college, Crawford, 
Greenough, Powers, Story, Rogers, were in 
their prime, and about them a multitude of 
lesser lights. If art had developed as business 
has developed, there ought to be a score BOW 
where there were two or three then. Whatis 
the reality ? Have those men left any consider- 
able array of worthy successors? If so, where 

re they ? 

{n painting, at that same period there were 
Elliott, Huntington, Eastman Johnson, Sully, 
Durand, Church, and many others. There were 
traditions of the art of Allston and Trumbull. 
How is it to-day? We see various names writ- 
ten up from time to time in the public prints , 
but where are the pictures ? Those who saw the 
American gallery at the recent Exposition at 
Paris know something of this. I speak entirely 
within bounds when I say that of afl the sad 
displays, which for the honor of the country one 
would wish blotted out, that was the saddest. 
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You may say that the feeling for art has bef 
spreading and developing of late in a new direr- 
tion. Byall that you perhaps mean the mania of 
the esthetes, boudoir pictures, with Meissonier as 
the chief Deity; an art of mere fashions and 
whims ; one year chamfered corners with decora- 
tions in crude red and black, another year rounded 
corners with decorations in peacock blue ; one year 
a middle of gold-leaf and green called an “ ar- 
rangement,” andther year a middle of silver-leaf 
and yellow called a ‘‘symphony” ; one year what 
is called “Gothic,” another year what is called 
** Queen Anne ”—all of which will probably, ten 
years hence, furnish the most woful thing to look 
back upon in the history of art. The question in all 
this is simply where is the virile art which com- 
memorates great deeds, which stirs the hearts of 
men, which aids to make a nation something 
more than a shop, and its civilization really come 
to something in the sum of things. Here, too, 
evidently, the mercantile spirit as expressed in 
industrial and mercantile enterprise of all sorts 
is infinitely surpassing art in allits branches ; has 
dwarfed it, has drawn from it the men who 
could have strengthened it. 

Take finally the religious element. No thought- 
ful man will underrate its power. It still gives 
us examples of heroism ; it still holds up ideals ; 
almost the only ideals we haveleft. I acknowl- 
edge my belief that were anything to arise mak- 
ing a simple sharp antagonism between trade on 
one hand and religion on the other, requiring 
martys and confessors ona great scale, religion 
would show a power of which many among us 
hardly dream. But there is nosuch crisis ; there 
-sno likelihood of such. The question is as to 
the comparative strength of these two elements 
in the ordinary normal development of our Amer- 
ican civilization as it is now running. Make 
a few tests, the most simple, homely, everyday. 
Suppose that the introduction of Mohammedan- 
ism into any one of our great cities were sure to 
draw trade on a vast scale ; to necessitate manu- 
factures and railways. You know that you could 
secure at once contributions to build a Mosque 
which would rival the Taj Mahal. 

Suppose a vast revival in Buddhism. Is it not 
certain that we should immediately establish 
great stock companies for the manufacture of 
double back action, duplex, patent lever, prayer 
wheels, and praying machines. Nay, suppose 
that any powerful preacher in our great centers 
of trade should steadily denounce, not in the ab- 

stract but in the concrete, certain dominant 
mercantile sins; should picture them as what 
every thinking man knows them to be, would he 
not, in nine cases out of ten, be practically treated 
as an enemy of what is best in thestate? I grant 
you that certain evil branches of trade have been 
greatly ipterfered with by the religious spirit as 
developed by Christian preachers. All honor to 
them for it. And stili these are but like a few 
skirmishers against an army whose onward march 
is irresistible. 

Take finally a test like that which we have 
applied in other cases. Walk along the great 
avenues of our great metropolitan city. Enter 
the first Christian temple to which you come, the 
main church of one great denomination. You 
find in ita Canadian. Go on a little further to 
the church of another great denomination. There 
you find an honored clergyman from Wales; a 
little further, and you find another from Eng- 
land; a little further still, and another from 
Scotland ; still a little further, and another from 
the north of Ireland. 

Pass to another city, the very fountain of 
American culture, where the roots of all culture 
were planted in theology. You enter two of its 
most powerful churches, the centers of antagon- 
istic schools of religious thought and feeling ; 
both these pulpits are occupied by Englishmen. 

All this is no mere chance. It is too large a fact 
to result from chance. The simple fact you ob- 
serve is, that the greatest and most wealthy 
churches in the United States are beginning to 
supply their pulpits from other countries. I can 
see varicus reasons for this; but, underlying 
these, I see the fact that the business spirit, the 
mercantile spirit is drawing our strongest young 
men to professions simply lucrative. It is simply 
the predominancy of mercantilism. 

But take the material interest itself. Take 
that very business enterprise of the country 
which it is supposed this all-absorbing mercan- 
tilism is to help on. 

Are there not some indications that we are, 
even here, in this which we have made the all-in- 
all, making a mistake similar to that-of those 
who in stock-raising breed in and in; that even 
in this which we have made the one great field, 
we are in danger of declining from the want ef 
variety, the want of conflict and friction of 
thought, the want of stimulus to thought given 
by a variety of elements and powers. 

Note a few symptoms. Go into your great 
cities ; pass along your principal streets; read 
the names on thesigns. Had we done this when 
we were together thirty years ago, we should 
have found that the vast majority of these names 
were distinctively Anglo-American. Read them 
now, and see what you will find now. 

Take another point, This is a great maritime 
nation, with an enormous seaboard. It formerly 
seemed about to concentrate in itself the carry- 
ing trade of the world. Where does it stand 





now? Where are the great linesof American 
steamers connecting us with foreign ports ? You 
will say that the Civil War blotted out our com- 
merce, But that was twenty years ago, and a 
great strong nation devoting itself above all to 
material interests, should regain its commerce 
in twenty years. You will say that England is 
too powerful for us. True; but France, Ger- 
many and even Austria have wrested a large por- 
tion of the steam carrying trade from England. 
Even Italy and Belgium are making inroads into 
English trans-Atlantic commerce. 

Look at another symptom. You will say that 
this is the age of machinery. I grant it; and I 
grant that in the exercise of a certain sort of in- 
genuity America has astonished the world. In 
no country are fish-hooks and door-springs and 
wood screws and machine-made watches turned 
out with such ingenuity and rapidity; in no 
country is there in every town such a number 
of men engaged in underselling each other. But 
what have we developed in the largest way to 
compare with the shipyards of Enzland and 
Scotland? What have we to show in the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry to be com- 
pared with the establishment of Krupp at Essen 
and Schneider at Greusot? The want of variety 
in the elements of our civilization, the want of 
high ideals held up by such variety, seems some- 
how to hold back material progress itself. 

But you will say this is all pessimism. Nay, I 
once more maintain Iam not a pessimist. By 
nature, by conviction, I am an optimist, and 
more so now than ever; and I hope now to prove 
this as I point out very briefly how this result of 
the development of our civilization under the 
sway of one great dominant principle, which has 
thus far shown itself in strict accord with the 
generalization of Guizot, to have produced a 
vast material development, may be prevented 
from leading to the weakening, decline, and ster- 
ility which that same generalization prophesies 
to us, if that unchecked sway of a single prin- 
ciple continues. 

What, then, is t6 be done? Mercantilism, ne- 
cessitated at first by our circumstances and posi- 
tion, has been in the main a great blessing. It 
has been so under a simple law of history. How 
shall it be prevented from becoming, in obedience 
to a similar inexorable law, a curse? 

Here, in the answer to this question, it seems 
to me, is the most important message from this 
century to the next. 

For the great thing to be done is neither more 
nor less than to develop other great elements of 
civilization, now held in check, which shall take 
their rightful place in the United States, which 
shall modify the mercantile spirit, which shall 
hold it in check while stimulating it, which shall 
make the history of our country something 
greater and broader than anything we have 
reached, or ever can reach, under the sway of 
mercantilism alone. 

What shall be those counter-elements of civil- 
ization? Monarchy, aristocracy, militarism we 
could not have if we would, we would not have 
if wecould. What shall we have? 

Ianswer simply that we must do all that we 
can to rear greater fabrics of religious thought, 
philosophic thought, literary thought, scientific, 
artistic, political thought; to summon young 
men more and more into these fields, not as a 
matter of taste, or social opportunity, but as a 
patriotic duty ; to hold before them, not the in- 
centive of mere gain or of mere pleasure or of 
mere reputation, but the ideal of a new and 
higher civilization. The greatest work which 
the coming century has to do in this country is 
to build up an aristocracy of thought and feeling 
which shall hold its own against the aristocracy 
of mercantilism. I would have more and more 
the appeal made to every young man who feels 
within him the ability to do good or great things 
in any of these higher fields, to devote his powers 
to them as a sacred duty, no matter how strongly 
the mercantile or business spirit may draw him. 

I would have this idea preached early and late, 
that the man who has powers fitted for this higher 
service ; for the proclamation of religious truth, or 
scientific truth, or literature, or science, or art, is 
false to himself and false to his country, if he 
deliberately puts his talents at the service of the 
mercantile spirit. 

And as the guardian of such a movement, as 
the fortress in this century and the next against 
that material spirit which has lifted our country 
so rapidly, but which is sure to drag it down un- 
less modified and held in check, I would 
strengthen at every point this venerable univer- 
sity and others like it throughout the country. 
Remiss, indeed, have the graduates and friends of 
our own honored Yale been in their treatment of 
her. She has never had the means to do a tithe 
of what she might do. She onght to be made 
strong enough, with more departments, 
more professors, more fellowships, to be- 
come one of a series of great rallying points 
or fortresses, and to hold always concentrated 
here a strong army, ever active against mercan- 
tilism, materialism, and Philistinism. So too, in 
every city and village throughout the country, 
everything should be strengthened which makes 
against the prevailing materialism and mercan- 
tilism. Every really fine church edifice, every 
noble picture, every statue, every memorial 
erected to a statesman, or thinker, or scholar, or 





writer, or artist, which shows that men are 
really remembered for others things than the ac- 
cumulation of dollars, will help the country 
against the all-absorbing development of the mer- 
cantile spirit. 

But, above all, the effort to create these new 
counterpoising, modifying elements of a greater 
civilization must be begun in the individual 
man, and especially in the youth who feels with- 
in himself the power to think, the power to write, 
the power to carve the marble, to paint, to leave 
something behind him better than dollars. In 
the individual minds and hearts and souls of the 
messengers who are now preparing for the next 
century, is the source of regeneration. They 
must form an ideal of religion higher than that 
of a life devoted to grasping and grinding and 
griping, with a whine for mercy at the end of it. 
They must form an ideal of science higher than 
that of increasing the production of iron or 
cotton. They must form an ideal of literature 
and of art higher than that of pandering to the 
latest prejudice or whimsey. And they must 
form an ideal of man himself worthy of that 
century into which are to be poured the accu- 
mulations of this. So shall material elements be 
brought to their proper place, made stronger for 
good, made harmless for evil. So shall we have 
that development of new and greater clements, 
that balance of principles which shall make this 
republic greater than anything of which we can 
now dream. 

And, now, in conclusion, my dear classmates, 
there must have often come into your thoughts, 
as I have been addressing you, memories of two 
of our number, very dear to us, whom we have 
ost since our last meeting. Each had won re- 
spect and honor in a large sphere ; each had be- 
come a strong man for geod in a great com- 
munity. 

Delano Goddard had brought the pen, which 
we so well remember in college, to bear on soci- 
ety. He stood at the head of a great journal at 
the center of modern thought. His influence 
was on the side of everything which makes for a 
richer, nobler civilization. He was certainly 
one of those who would unite in sending into 
the coming century a message of hope that 
American life may be enriched with elements 
higher than any which come from a purely mate 
rial prosperity. 

Our other classmate, Benjamin Kinsman 
Phelps, stood in our great metropolis, in the 
very heart of it, and he also was a power for 
good. It seems strange to us that one whom we 
had known here as a lover of literature, and 
likely to devote himself entirely to literary pur- 
suits should have thrown himself into the strug- 
gle against crime in the greatest of our commer- 
cial cities. His thought was not to increase his 
own wealth, but to ward off crime and avenge 
wrong. He was steadily on the side of better 
laws and purer administration. He ‘fought a 
good fight.” 

The name of another, who is still living, comes 
up to-day—would that he were with us—Albert 
Emmet Kent. In college he, too, was a lover of 
literature. On leaving college he was planged 
into the vortex of mercantile civilization. Let 
us rejoice that the grand old impulse has never 
left him. Circumstances have indeed forced 
him away from his first choice; but he has 
never forgotten it, nor has he repudiated it. 
His debt to this college and to the country he 
recognized in the establishment of the Kent 
Laboratory. 

More precious than ever come up the names 
of those typical men of 53 whom we have lost, 
and of this one remaining to us. Plunged as 
they were into the very midst of the nineteenth 
century mercantile spirit they have discerned 
something higher, and have labored to lift their 
fellow men toward that. 

Let their voices be joined to ours, in commit- 
ting to the messeagers who now go forth, this 
message of the nineteenth century to the twen- 
tieth, the prayer that the civilization of our 
time may be supplemented by higher elements, 
thus made worthy of higher destinies, stronger, 
better, more beautiful, more noble, more worthy 
of human song, more sure of the divine blessing. 


Biblical Research. 


Tue Rey. L. Dickerman, of Boston, in the re- 
cent meeting of the American Oriental Society, 
presented some considerations which, he thinks, 
leave us a reasonable doubt whether the site of 
Pithom has yet really heen discovered—viz : 


“1, Where, within a single day’s march from Tell 
ei-Maskhuta, north or west, or in any other direc- 
tion, are we to look for the great city of Ramses, 
from which the Hebrews commenced their exodus? 
If they started from where the greatest number 
dwelt, as would seem most natural, such was the 
city of Zoan-Tanis, with its immense and magnifi- 
cent ruins. This city wascalled Ramses. Where are 
the ruins indicating the existence of another city of 
the same name, within fifteen miles of the newiy 
discovered Pithom-Succoth? 2. The Hebrews went 
into the desert laden with spoil, which they had bor- 
rowed from their neighbors. This would be possi- 
ble if they had started from such a wealthy city as 
Zoan-Ramses, Where was the city in the. valley of 
Tumeildt in which it was possible to borrow gold 
enough to make a molten calf? 8. If the buildings 











at Tell el-Maskhuta were erected by Hebrews, how 
happens it that the bricks there, still bearing the 
cartouche of Ramses II, are wholly without straw, 
as fully testified by Dr..Schweinfurth? For the 
Hebrews were obliged to put straw in their bricks 
(Exodus, v, 7—12), 4. Why has neither Antoninus, 
nor Strabo, nor any cther traveler found in this 
valley a city called Ramses, or a city called Succoth, 
while now the locality is fixed only by a poor frag- 
ment of a limestone priest ? 5. Many scholars, down 
to the most recent times, have doubted whether 
Succoth, ‘a place of tents,’ was the name of any 
definite locality. But, now, it is by those who make 
this identification suddenly regarded as the name of 
a real place, where much grain of the valley was 
stored, and guarded with a fort and soldiers. Was 
it not a strange place for the flying Hebrews to 
spend their first night in, under the missiles of a 
hostile garrison? 6. According to Strabo, the 
Sethroite nome of which Pithom is the admitted 
capital, was along one of the two lakes on the left of 
the great stream above Pelusium. Did Strabo know 
where this nome was? 7. If Ramses and Pithom 
were in the valley of Tumei/gt, the sufferings of the 
Hebrews and the wonders performed in their be- 
half were there. But Psalm |xxvii, 12, 43, says the 
wonders were performed ‘in the field of Zoan.’ Did 
the Psalmist know? 8. Granting that the fragment 
of a limestone statue belonged to a priest of Tum, 
and that his Pithom temple was Succoth, how does 
that prove that the place where it was found was 
Pithom-Succoth, that the priest never lived any- 
where but here, or that his statue had never been 
carried from one place to another? The obelisk in 
New York has been twice removed.” 





Some of these considerations are of weight, and 
some are not; as, for example, the end of the 
fifth, the fact being that so early as ihe first 
night of the movement, neither Pharaoh nor any 
portion of his army had become hostile to the 
Hebrews, which did not occur till Etham being 
passed, the latter were encamped beside Pi- 
hahiroth before Baa)-Zephon. 


.... Two new inscriptions have been recently de- 
tected by Dr. Gollob near the so-called figure of 
Niobe on Mount Sipylus. Underneath the Hittite 
inscription first detected by Mr. Dennis, has been 
discovered the cartouche of Ramses II, with the 
title ‘son of the Sun” above it; while at a little 
distance off another cartouche has been found, 
accompanied by a second Hittite inscription. 
The cartouche of Ramses II is regarded as im- 
portant because it serves to fix the date of the 
carving of the image, which thus belongs to the 
time when the Hittites could summon to their 
aid allies or vassals in Western Asia Minor and 
when the latter were first brought under the in- 
fluence of Egyptian culture. The Egyptian 
hieroglyphs however, are not employed altogether 
intelligently, the ideograph of “son” being 
turned the wrong way, and the title “‘King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt,” which ought to pre- 
cede that of “son of the Sun,” being omitted. 
But this has its parallel in later times to the 
erroneous use of the Egyptian characters 
among the Phoenicians, who employed the 
hieroglyphs for ornamental purposes, while un- 
able to read them correctly. 


+. 
Science. 

TuoveH the colors of leaves anc flowers 
depend on light, the process of coloring is a vital 
one, and, like all exhibitions of vital power, de- 
pends directly on nutrition. It has been shown 
by observers in our own country that even the 
color of autumn leaves cannot be examined 
without taking nutrition into consideration. 
The colors of flowers in high latitudes, as com- 
pared with those of the same flowers at lower 
elevations, are higher, simply because of variable 
drains on nutrition. Professor Henshaw has 
recently reverted to this peculiar relation of light 
to nutrition in the colors of flowers by compar- 
ing the common lilac and the hyacinth. If the 
purple variety of the former be made to bloom 
in darkness it becomes wholly white; but the 
purple or other colored hyacinth retains much 
of its color when made to bloom in the dark. 
The reason ia presumed to be that the flowers of 
the lilacas they develop have to perfect nutri- 
tion from the atmosphere, which they cannot do 
without the aid of light, while in the case of the 
hyacinth it has been fuliy perfected and stored 
up in the bulb the season before, This is equiva- 
lent to saying that the bulb can go on growing 
in a much more nearly perfect manner without 
light than the lilac can. 





.... [tis a common observation that some plant 
appears in immense quantities after a forest fire 
or any other extensive conflagration. It is the 
general impression that the seeds have been 
lying dormant many years, awaiting some favor- 
able condition to spring into life. Dr. M. T. 
Masters, the well-known vegetative physiologist, 
has recently given this as the explanation of tho 
appearance of the well-known cruciferous plant, 
the Sisimbrium Irio, whieh is commonly known as 
the London Rocket, because of its appearance in 
immense numbers after the great London fire, a 
few centuries ago. The Doctor is reported as 
saying that the increase of potash afforded by 
the great fire stimulated the dormant seeds into 
life. In our country, where the Hricthetis Epilo- 
dium and Aspen Poplar are the most common 
plants to appear after a forest fire, it has come to 
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be the received opinion that the light seeds are 
blown over the surface by winds, or that. some 
seeds in the ground were deep enough to be un- 
injured by the rapid passage of the flames. It 
is more than likely that some such extraneous 
agency scattered the seeds of the London Rocket 
over the London ruins, and perhaps the enor- 
mous number of plants which appeared has been 
greatly magnified. 


....It is an interesting observation that a large 
number of plants, which take advantage of man 
or the animals he cares for to spread themselves 
over the earth, are of species that are of little 
value to him im any form. Many of those which 
he carries about are certainly more plague than 
profit to him. Quite a number adhere to the 
wool of sheep and hair of dogs and other crea- 
tures, and the plants which they produce become 
tearful pests to the involuntary distributers. In 
Australia the sub-tropical pest Tribulus cistoides 
has been introduced in some such way, and has 
spread to an enormous extent all along the sandy 
shores. In Queensland, especially, it has be- 
come 80 abundant in these situations that it is 
impossible to go barefoot along the beach with- 
out getting the prickly seeds between the toes, 
and what is known as the beche de mer fisheries 
have had to be wholly abandoned in many in- 
stances on account of the abundance of these 
pestiferous seeds, 





Sanitary, 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES AND PUB- 
LIC HEALTH. 


As this is the season of the year in which 
many of the larger medical societies are hoiding 
their annual meetings, it is natural to notice 
what effect medical education and practice are 
having upon the public health, Those who 
closely weigh the interests of population and 
the risk thereto from the experimentation 
of imperfectly-educated practitioners, have long 
been concerned over our loose methods of 
testing fitness for this professional dealing with 
human life. Under the name of physician great 
moral frauchises are granted to those who deal 
with sickness and preside at birth and at death. 
It is a part of the ethics of society that such be 
persons who, both in education and morals, are 
trustworthy. Yet in our American system there 
is great laxity in both these regards. A law 
passed in Illinois, a year or two since, revealed 
the fact that over half of the state’s many thousand 
physicians had never had any license to practice. 
Of the other half many had been educated at in- 
stitutions which only had claims because some 
legislature had given them an act of incor- 
poration. In the leading medical school of the 
country less than one-quarter of the students are 
college graduates and there are no examinations 
as to preliminary education. So long as this is 
the case and so long as teaching is not separated 
from the power of licensing, so long we shall have 
no guaranty as to medical education. It nowenly 
requires that five or six men, who know enough 
to talk and have a few thousand doliars each, 
should form a medical faculty. If they do not 
get many students, the name of professor is their 
advertisement for private practice. 

The American Medical Association, which re- 
cently had its meeting at Cleveland, passed many 
resolutions, but had no executions on the sub- 
ject. It would be a great service if it could only 
purge its own membership ; but so long as it has 
a promiscuous assortment it cannot expect to 
maintain absolute purity. 

The attention which this and other societies 
are giving to matters of public health and hy- 
giene, shows how strongly the needs of preventive 
medicines are impressing themselves upon pro- 
fessional attention. State medicine does not 
relate merely to houses and sewers, but takes in 
the whole scope of the relationship of man to his 
own nature and to his surroundings. It means 
for him to learn the conditions which are 
requisite in order to secure for himself the high- 
est usefulness in life. So it means that he should 
understand himself and Nature about him, in 
their relationships, and that he should so adjust 
the one to the other as that there may be health 
and happiness. The science and the art which 
d» not bear on the perfection of human life are 
doubtful in their utility. It is wonderful to find 
how much the progress in the sciences and arts 
is uiding and abetting us in precision of view as 
to what natural life requires. It is well that so 
much attention is being given to these subjects 
by those who preside over the body in its most 
critical periods. As state medicine includes 
many questions of medical jurisprudence and 
the dealing with alienism, these departments, too, 
come up for careful consideration. The Medico- 
Legal Society of New York has, by many 
valuable papers, directed attention to the 
rights of the insane ; discussed such questions as 
the Coroner Law, the value and limitations of 
expert testimony and the duties which profes- 
sional knowledge owes tocitizenship. It is quite 
evident that the treatment of the insane and the 
relations of the state thereto, will, before many 
years, undergo decided modification. The study 
of all pauperism, as mainly the result of physical 





evils, must occupy more the attention of social 
science. At a recent meeting of the New Jersey 
State Medical Society, Dr. Parrish and others 
brought prominently before it the duties of med- 
ical men as to these great subjects. 

We regret that the American Medica] Associa- 
tion atits recent meeting did not more fairly meet 
the question of Medical Ethics. Because it is 
ethics, and because it is of that division which 
relates to perils in disease, society has a great 
interest in its wise adjudication ; all the more be- 
cause those outside of any profession are so apt 
to misunderstand the merits of the case. But 
if there is an utter refusal to consider or 
investigate, they do understand that there has 
been no fair meeting of the issue, As the ques- 
tion of the New York Code was not pressing, it 
gave the association an excellent opportunity to 
consider such alterations as Dr. Austin Flint 
and other conservatives deem desirable. Instead 
of this, a judicious effort to refer the matter to 
the committee was tabled, and no one could be 
admitted to membership without a special signa- 
ture of adherence to the code. We hope the re- 
sult of all this will be that the community will 
no longer employ medical men as regulars or ir- 
regulars, as Allopaths or Homcopaths, as grad- 
uates of this college or that, as members of this 
society or that, but seek to know the individual 
claim of each practitioner ; and in doing this, it is 
all important to know whether your medical ad- 
viser has any acquaintance with the laws of 
health and of the conditions which are necessary 
to secure it. He needs to be competent to ad- 
vise you in all the equipoise and adjustments of 
life and as to the perils which may be about you, 
as wel as to give an opiate for a pain or a lini- 
ment for rheumatism. 


ART IN THE HOME. 


Il. 





Tue front door to any dwelling is worthy of 
consideration from an art standpoint. The door 
is the place of welcome ; the place of the first im- 
pression, which is supposed to be so lasting. The 
object of the front door itself is to protect the 
inmates from outside enemies; from cold and 
from thieves and from other annoying intru- 
sions. The use of the door primarily is not to 
let in light ; hence the door itself should not be 
of glass, nor should the idea of security be weak- 
ened by having large plates of glass set in it. If 
there is a necessity that the light in the hall 
should come through the door, let it come through 
the old-fashioned bull’s-eye of glass, either set 
separately or in groups. These are so thick 
that they do not seriously affect the idea of 
security. But far better for lighting purposes than 
glass set in the door is a window of glass above 
it. This window is, like other windows, to let in 
the cheer of daylight ; but since there is no need 
of strong light in the hall, the window need 
not be large and may be wholly composed of 
thick stained glass. Or, if it is plain white glass, 
it should be curtained with some thin colored 
stuff that will let the light through and lend its 
color to the things in the hall. Side lights to 
front doors are now happily little used. They 
spoil the proportions of the doorway and are in- 
secure, 

And the door itself ; of what and how should it 
be made? Let it be of wood—good, honest hard 
wood, showing the natural grain; or of wood, 
with plain, straightforward paint in some dark 
color. A front door should not be white, Phila- 
delphia to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
dust of the street makes hard work for the serv- 
ant whose duty it is to keep the door clean. A 
light and inexpensive door, painted in imitation 
of oak or black walnut, is such an atrocious 
architectural unveracity, that it is superfluous to 
urge any reader of Tue INDEPENDENT not to have 
such a thing. There should not be too many 
panels; and if there is molding, let it be hand- 
wrought and of simple pattern; not too much 
carving on the front door, snd what there is to 
be of the boldest and freest design. It must 
stand hard knocks and rough weather, and intri- 
cate carving would soon lose its delicacy and 
beauty. Infinitely better than the over-orna- 
mented doors, in their panels and much machine- 
made moldings, are the simple doors of plain 
boards, tongued and grooved and stayed with 
great flaps of hinges, even though the hinges be 
the work of the village blacksmith. It is well 
that the hinges of the front door should 
show, if the door be uncommonly large 
and heavy. They give a comfortable sug- 
gestion that the door is securely hung and 
they are susceptible of beautiful ornamentation. 
But the ornament should be a part of the hinge 
itself, and nota bit of ornamental metal work 
tacked on for its own poor meretricious sake. In 
the country those old-fashioned doors that open 
in an upper and lower half are useful. They 
make a sufficient barrier against unwelcome vis- 
itors, keep the children from tumbling down the 
steps, and make adraught through the house 
without having it about one’s feet. 

And the knob of the door is worth considera- 
tion. Let it be smooth, of metal, and fitting 





the hand nicely. The cast bronze knobs, so 
much used nowadays, have no merit except that 
in color they harmonize with the dark wood so 
much used. They are overwrought and are 
hard tothe hand. White porcelain knobs do not 
harmonize with anything ; they are easily broken, 
and in wet weather the hand slips on them. A 
plain knob of brass or bronze, with a delicate 
tracery etched or engraved on it, isa pleasant 
thing to look at, and is economical in the long 
run. It costs more, but lasts longer. In the 
country nothing is preferable to a brass or 
wrought-iron latch, big enough to be seen, low 
enough down to be reached by the four-year old 
child, and with the place for the thumb’s pres- 
sure broad enough, so well balanced that even 
pussy or the dog can open it on occasion. Even 
the old-fashioned wooden latch is by no means to 
be despised, is susceptible of beautiful home 
ornamentation, and the latch-string has become 
the synonym for hospitality. 

Whathas been said of knobs applies with 
equal force to bell-pulls. But in the country 
let the shining face of the old brass knocker 
kee, its place in the middle of the door. It can 
be a thing of beauty. And we are finding out, in 
this age of art progress, that we consigned the 
old knocker to the garret too soon and before we 
had anything to take its place worthily. 

Let us sum up the qualities of a good front 
door. Solid, real hand-joinery, a good balance 
on its hinges, a knob that fits the hand and of 
material that will last as long as the door itself. 
There must be strong hinges, and in every fiber 
and joint and bit of ornament there must be ab- 
solute genuineness. 


School und College. 


Dr. McCosx submitted his report as President 
to the Trustees of the College of New Jersey on 
the 18th inst. He expresses the hope therein 
that the college has done “forever with rakes, 
with hazing, with smoking students in their 
rooms, with secret societies, with denying guilt 
to the Faculty in the idea that there is no evil in 
it, with mobs making noises around professors’ 
houses, and with unbecoming levity in the 
Chapel.” This coming year steps are to be taken 
to secure absolute decorum in recitation rooms, 
and cheating at examinations is to be guarded 
against. With regard to athletic sports, Dr. Mc- 
Cosh says: ‘I am bound to state further that 
within the last few years, gymnastic games have 
been carried to too great an extent. . . . I 
calculate that some eight or ten students in every 
class of one hundred lose very much of the 
benefit of their college life, because their hearts 
are in the sports rather than their studies, .* 
The hero of his class is one who stands high, not 
in literature, or science, or philosophy, but in 
mere physical agility. The public press, 
asa whole, are telling the colleges very plainly 
that they are going to excess in sports. Let 
them encourage those colleges that are seeking to 
lay restraints on the evil. Some colleges are re- 
fusing to join in the exertions we are making, 
not to stop sports, but to keep them within due 
bounds. . . . It may come to this, that we 
have to refuse to allow our students to play with 
those colleges which lay no restraint on the 
time devoted to games.” Dr. McCosh refers to 
the new School of Philosophy, with which he is 
to be hereafter connected, and announces that 
$150,000 of the $200,000 needed has been 
bestowed by Mrs. Robert L. Stuart. 
Dr. McCosh closed his report by tend- 
ing his formal _ resignation of the 
presidency. This, however, the Trustees re- 
fused to accept, but instead, appointed Dr. Mur- 
ray to be Dean of the college and assistant to the 
President. Wednesday, the 20th, was commence- 
ment day. Degrees were conferred upon the 112 
members of the graduating class, and honorary 
degrees were bestowed as follows: Ph D., upon 
Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia ; D.D., upon 
the Rev. James D. Moffat, President of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College; LL.D., upon the 
Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., of New York. 








....The commencement of Madison University 
occurred at Hamilton, N. Y.,onJune 2ist. There 
were 15 graduates from the College, 11 from the 
Theological Seminary, and 12 from the Colgate 
Academy. The honorary degree of A.M. was given 
to the Rev. W. C. McAllister, of New York, the 
Rev. E. Ellis, of Dakota, and 8. C. McKelway, of 
Albany. President Hill, of the Lewisburg Uni- 
versity, and the Hon. T. L. James, received the 
degree of LL.D. The degree of D.D. was 
granted to the Rev. A. G. Lawson, of Brooklyn, 
the Rev. L. P. Hornberger, of Philadelphia, and 
the Rev. H. A. Peabody, of Rome. Addresses 
were delivered by Hon. Thomas L. James and 
others. Prof. A. G. Harkness, Ph.D., of Brown 
University, was elected Professor of Latin, and 
Prof. J. F. McGregory, of Amherst, Professor of 
Chemistry. Through the munificence of J. B. 
Colgate a library building, to cost $120,000 will 
be begun at once. A chemical laboratory to cost 
$30,000 is also provided for. A new theological 
seminary building is to be immediately planned. 
There was subscribed for this purpose $16,000 in 
small sums at the alumni dinner amid great 
enthusiasm. 





-..-The University of the City of New York 
celebrated its semi-centennial commencement on 
Thursday, June 2ist. Dr. John Hall delivered 
the address and conferred degrees as follows: 
B. A. on six; B. 8. on eleven; B. C. E. on six; 
M. A, on four; and M. D. on fifteen. The hon- 
orary degree of LL. D. was conferred upon Dr. 
A. L. Loomis, professor of Pathology and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in the University. The degree 
of D. D. was given to the Rev. 8. M. Hamilton, a 
member of the University Council, the Rev. W. 
W. Rand, a secretary of the American Tract So- 
ciety, and the Rev. J. M. Platt, of Bath, N. Y. The 
degree of Ph.D. was conferred upon Dr. 
Matthew Leland, of St. Francis College, Brook- 
lyn. Professor Smith N. Penfield, received the 
degree of Doctor of Music, Dr. Prince A. Mor- 
row, the degree of A..M. and the Rev. C. F. A. 
Klein, of Bergen Point, N. J. the degree of A. B. 


....The fifteenth annual commencement of 
Cornell University occurred on Thursday of last 
week. Degrees were conferred as follows: First 
Degrees—Bachelor of Arts, 10; Literature, 8; 
Philosophy, 5; History and Political Science, 2; 
Science, 20; Natural History, 1; Agricultare, 2; 
Architecture, 2; Mechanical Engineering, 5; 
Civil Engineering, 10. Second Degrees. —Masters 
of Science, 2; Masters of Arts, 2; Civil Engi- 
neers, 2. The Alumni of Cornell adopted the 
following at their commencement meeting: 
‘* Whereas, Statements have recently been made 
derogatory to the present management of the 
University and its condition and standing; 
therefore, Resolved, That we, the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Cornell University, reaffirm our loyalty 
to our University, express our hearty confidence 
in its president, and denounce all statements 
charging that it is retrograding as wrong and un- 
true.” 


....Drury College, of Springfield, Mo., has 
just issued itstenth annual catalogue. The col- 
lege during the past year has had an attendance 
of 286 students, 49 in the college course, 184 in 
the preparatory school, 85 in the conservatory 
of music, and 29 in the art department. Stone 
Chapel, which was burned in December last, is 
being rebuilt and will be completed by the end 
of this year. On the 14th of June, the com- 
mencement exercises were held, eleven students 
graduating. The degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on six graduates of former years 
in cursu, and on Miss Ida Brooks, principal of 
the High School of Little Rock, Ark., in honorem. 
Miss Brooks is a daughter of a former govern- 
or of the state. Memorial services were held on 
the 11th, in commemoration of the founder of the 
college, Mr. 8S. F. Drury, who died at Olivet, 
Mich., last Winter. 


-...-The commencement exercises pf Brown 
University were held on Wednesday of last week. 
Degrees were conferred upon 53 members of the 
graduating class. The following honorary de- 
grees were conferred: A.M., Daniel Webster Ab- 
ercrombie and Alfred Mason Williams, D.D., 
Granville Sharpe Abbott, of Oakland, Cal. ; 
Henry Sweetzenburg, of Portland; Azell Dow 
Cole, Wisconsin, and Edward Summer Atwoed. 
LL.D., Hamilton Barclay Staples, Worcester. 
The members of the graduating class announce 
their selections of pursuits in future life as fol- 
lows: Business, 25; teaching, 13; law, 9; the 
ministry, 7; civil engineering, 2; chemistry, 1; 
journalism, 1. Some are undecided, 


...-President Gates, of Rutgers College, N. J., 
saw the first class of his presidency graduate on 
Wednesday of last week. Degrees were bestowed 
as follows: in course, A.B. on 19; B.S. on 2; and 
M. A. on 14. Jn honorem, A. M., J. L, Johnson, 
of Verona, N. J. L.D., Prof. G. L. Raymond, 
of Princeton, N. J. LL. D., Prof. 8. M. Wood- 
bridge, D.D., of New Brunswick; Hon. W. A. 
Newell, Governor of Washington Territory. D.D., 
Rev. C. D. Buck, of Middletown, N. J.; Rev. 
Evert Van Slyke, Syracuse, N. ¥.; Rev. J. H. 
Suydam, Jersey City, N. J.; Rev. J. Laing, Dun- 
das, Ontario, Canada ; Rev. W. H. Postelthwaite, 
Chaplin and Professor in Military Academy, 
West Point. 


...-Governor Butler delivered an address at 
the graduating exercises of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at Amherst, on Wednesday 
of last week. The following prizes were an- 
nounced: The Grinnel agriculturat prize, first, 
D. O. Nourse; second, D. H. Braune; botany, 
first, C. H. Preston; second, C. H. Minot; 
Farnsworth prizes—Freshman gold medal, E. D. 
Winslow; silver, A. B. Copeland; sophomore— 
gold,G. H. Barber; silver, C. 8. Phelps; Hill 
botanical prizes for the best herbariums to H. 
Preston, of Danvers, and C. Minot, of Westmin- 
ter. 


...-The centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Phillips Academy occurred at Exeter, N. 
H., on June 2ist. An oration was delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins, of San Francisco, and 
a poem read by E. D. Hale, of Boston. George 
Bancroft, the historian, presided at the banquet, 
and Governor Butler, President Eliot, Rev. Dr. 
Hitchcock, and othersspoke. Over 1,000 persons 
were present, The two oldést were Prof. Pack- 
ard, of Bowdoin, and Mr, Bancroft, who attended 
school together in 1811. 


...-At the Tufts College commencement, on 
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June 20th, am oration was delivered by Oscar H. 
Perry, and addresses were made by President 
Capen, Lieutenamt-Governor Ames, Dr. Miner, 
and Mayor Palmer, of Boston. The following hon- 
orary degrees wereconferred: M, A., E. A. Davis, 
of California, Carroli D. Wright, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, and Hosea W. Parker, of 
Claremont, N. H. D.D., Rev. Richard Eddy, of 
Melrose, and Eli Fay, Sheffield, England. 


...-Smith College held its commencement ex- 
ercises on Wednesday of last week. President 
Francis A. Walker delivered an address, and a 
poem, written for the occasion by Paul H. 
Hayne, was read by Prof. Churchill of Andover. 
The degree of B. A. was conferred upon forty- 
nine young ladies. The degree of licentiate of 
music was conferred upon Miss Bates of Hol- 
yoke, and that of A.M. upon Misses Clarke, 
Pierson, Eaton, and Tewksbury. 


....The seventy-sixth annual commencement 
of the University of Tennessee (Knoxville), oc- 
curred on Wednesday of last week. Sixty-nine 
students were graduated from the medical de- 
partment. The degree of B.A. was conferred 
upon two, B.S. upon one, Ph. B. upon one, 
B.C.E. upon four, and M.A. upon two. No 
honorary degrees were conferred. 


....St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., gradu- 
ated eight young men with the degree of A. B., 
on June 20th, in the presence of nearly 5,000 
persons. John R. G. Hassard, of the class of ’55, 
Judge Joseph F. Daly, and Joseph Thoron re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL. D., and the 
degree of A. M. was conferred on John J. Me- 
-Guinness, of Norwich, N. Y. 


....The graduating class at Yale has 149 men 
‘of whom 50 will study law, 12 medicine, 6 theol- 
ogy, 1 surgery, 15 will teach, 27 enter business, 
6 journalism, 3 civil engineering, and 24 are un- 
decided. The average expenses of the class have 
been lighter than usual, $883 for freshman year, 
$903 for sophomore year, $994 for junior, and 
$1,007 for senior. 


....The semi-centennial commencement exer- 
‘cises of Delaware College were held, on June 20th 
at Wilmington. Two degrees of B. 8., two of B.L., 
‘and one of M. A. were conferred in cursu. The 
honorary degrees were D.D., bestowed upon Rev. 
J.B. DuHamel, Philadelphia, and Ph.D., be- 
‘stowed upon Prof. E. D, Porter, University of 
Michigan. 

....-At the commencement exercises of the 
University of Rochester (N. Y.) last Wednesday, 
30 degrees of B.A. and 2 of B.S. were conferred 
npon the members of the graduating class. The 
honorary degrees were: Ph.D., J. M. Cassity and 
Isaac Newton ; LL.D., Lemuel Moss and Truman 
J. Backus. 

....At the Haverford (Penn.) College com- 
mencement on June 20th, the degree of A. B. 
was conferred on six, the degree of B. 8. on nine, 
and that of M. A. on four. The degree of LL. D. 
was conferred upon Thomas Ferris Cock, M. D., 
member of the first graduating class of the 
college. 

....The commencement exercises of Wellesley 
College took place on Tuesday, June 19th. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 37 
young ladies, that of Bachelor of Science on 12, 
and one young lady was awarded a diploma as a 
graduate of the College of Music. 


....The thirty-seventh aunual commencement 
exercises of the Packer Collegiate Institute, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were held on the evening of 
June 19th. Diplomas were conferred on the 27 
young ladies of whom the graduating class was 
composed. 


....Chicago University at its recent com- 
mencement, conferred the degree “ A. B.” upon 
two ladies and seven gentlemen. The former 
bore the chief honors, delivering the salutatory 
and valedictory addresses. 


....The commencement exercises of Newton, 
Mass.) Theological Seminary took place on the 
13th of June. The graduating class numbered 
19, of whom all but six have received calls to 
preach. 


....At the annual commencement of Tabcr, 
(Iowa) College, on June 15th, six students were 
graddated—1 in the classical course, 1 in literary 
course, 1 in music, and 3 in scientific course. 


....The twenty-fourth annual commencement 
of the Long Island College Hospital, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., occurred on Tuesday, the 19th inst. The 
graduating class numbered 51. 


....The commencement exercises of Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kansas, were held on June 
12th, and four students were graduated, two of 
whom will enter the ministry. 


....Wednesday, June 20th, was commence- 
ment day at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. There 
were three graduates, two of whom were young 
ladies, 

....Of the seniors at Williston Seminary seven 
will go to Yale, five to Princeton, three to Wil- 
liams, two to Dartmouth, and one to Amherst. 


-...-The commencement exercises of Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wis., and of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan take place to-day. 





P evsonatities, 





Many stamp-collectors are at present buy- 
ing up all the match-box and medicine revenue 
stamps which pass out of use in July. They hope 
in a few years to get them off their hands at im- 
mense prices. The stamps which are at present 
most in demand and bring the highest prices 
are the provisional stamps issued from 1844 to 
1846 by the postmasters of Baltimore, St. Louis, 
and Brattleboro. The Baltimore stamp, a simple 
frame of single lines, incloses a fac-simile of the 
autograph of James Buchanan. The St. Louis, 
stamp displays the arms of the State of Missouri, 
with ‘St. Louis” and the large numeral of value 
above, and “P. QO.” below. The Brattleboro 
stamp consists of the autograph initials, ‘‘ T. N. 
P.,” in an octogon ground of vertical lines, with 
“Brattleboro” above, and “ P. O.” at the sides. 
Any of these can be sold for $200. 


...-An accomplished lady of this city, the 
daughter of an old merchant, remembers hearing 
her father say that he was the first person to lend 
the late A. T. Stewart one hundred dollars, and 
that his confidence in Mr. Stewart’s judgment in 
busineys matters was perfect from the first. 
‘Stewart used to come to my store,” he would 
say, “‘pass along the rows of boxes full of dry- 
goods, and predict at once which lots would sell 
and which would not. I never knew him to 
make a mistake about it. He was then just 
beginning his career; but if he said that a cer- 
tain line of goods would not sell they were sure 
to remain unsold. He was a born buyer.” 


...‘*The atrocious crime of being a young 
man” has been alleged against Judge Foraker, 
of Ohio, almost since his infancy. His father 
grumbled a good deal about his son’s enlistment 
in the army when he was only sixteen years of 
age; but as he said, plaintively, afterward, ‘‘ Joe 
would go, and go he did.” ‘Youth has always 
been urged against me,” says Judge Foraker. 
‘My father declared I was ‘too young’ when at 
thirteen I fell in love with a red-haired girl and 
he stopped my courting her. He objected when 
I enlisted, and now other people say I am too 
young for Governor.” 


....Lord Rokeby, who has just died in Eng- 
land, was the last surviving guardsman who had 
served with the brigade at Quatre Bras and Wa- 
terloo, and the last of the officers present at the 
historic ball given by the Duchess of Richmond 
at Brussels, just before Waterloo, and made fa- 
mous by Byron, Thackeray, and Lover. Lord 
Rokeby was also the last surviving British officer 
who took part in the memorable defense of 
Hougoumont. He was junior ensign of his regi- 
ment then. 


....There is an old custom in Bavaria that out- 
side of the limits of the city of Munich not more 
than four horses may draw a carriage ; 80 when 
the Princess Isabella was married to the Duke of 
Genoa she contented herself with a carriage and 
four and two outriders. The bride wore a dress 
of white satin, embroidered in silver, with a court 
mantle of the same material, and a crown of myr- 
tle, instead of orange tlowers. 


-...Ata recent banquet in Madrid, given to 
Portuguese and Spanish statesmen by the vice- 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, Sefior 
Castelar made a speech, in which he advocated a 
union between Spain and Portugal. A Portu- 
guese viscount thought there were obstacles toa 
union between a tranquil nation like the Portu- 
guese and an agitated country like Spain. 


...-Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, is go- 
ing abroad this Summer “to lie among the 
heather, hear the larks sing, and drink at old 
wells, and eat oat-bread and milk, and tumble in 
familiar riverz, and hunt up old cronies,” he 
says, ‘“‘and toddle through some woods between 
an old abbey and an old tower, where he used to 
go a-courting.” ~ 


....Rev. Charles T. Brooks, who died recently 
at Newport, preached 1,350 scrmons to his peo- 
ple in his thirty-five years’ pastorate. He wrote 
much for papers and magazines, and was an un- 
tiring translator of German poetry, even at- 
tempting, though not completing, Gothe’s 
Faust.” 


...-Pierre Lorillard, of New York, has pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington the collection of antiquities brought from 
Mexico and Central America by Desiré Charnay. 
The expedition to Central America was kept in 
field for nearly three years at Mr. Lorillard’s ex- 
pense. 


...-George Bancroft is once more at his New- 
port cottage, rising early and working very hard 
on his history till afternoon, when he takes his 
ride on horseback. He hopes that, with the 
Newport air, his wife will soon be quite recovered 
from her recent illness. 


....John Brown's widow secures a scanty sub- 
sistence on a lonely farm on the crest of a Cali- 
fornia mountain from a small crop of prunes, 
which she is able to raise yearly, 





Pebbles, 


Tue Best Fire Escape—The chimney. 





....The warm weather brings the dogs to muz- 
zlin’ and Summer pants. 


...“* Why is the Fourth of July ?” ‘Yes; y 
is the fourth of July—July. See?” 


..-.The clouds never indulge in anything 
stronger than water ; and yet we frequently hear 
of their being dissipated. 


....A boy without hands has been arrested in 
Altoona for robbery. Being minus hands, he 
seems to have ‘ put his foot in it.” 


...-An exchange remarks that “ the shades of 
night gather in dew time.” On the contrary, it 
is the shades of dew that gather in the night 
time. 


... ‘Your sin will surely find you out!” said 
a pastor, sadly, to a drunken member of his 
his flock. ‘Well,” was the thick reply, ‘hi 
guess—hic—she won't be very likely—hic—ter 
find me in.” 


..--An Irishman, watching a game of base 
ball, was sent to the grass by a foul, which struck 
him under the fifth rib. “A fowl, was it? Och, 
sure, I thought it was a mule!” 


...“* Still alive, Uncle Reuben, I see.” ‘Yes, 
sah ; yes sah; an I’se gwine to lib anudder yeah, 
suah.” ‘How do you know that?’ ‘ Why, 
sah, I’se mos allus notiss dat when I lib fru de 
monf of March, I lib fru de whole yeah.” 


.... Father (to son returning from ocllege): 
“Well, of course you have no debts?” Son: 
‘*Three thousand marks.” Father: ‘What! 
Three thousand marks?” Son: ‘Well, aren’t 
you proud that your son has so great a credit ?” 


....When Brown failed to catch the young 
lady who slapped his hands at Copenhagen, 
Fogg remarked that it was quite a marine disas- 
ter. ‘A smack lost, you know,” he explained, 
in answer to the interrogating glances leveled at 
him from all sides. 


....Curran was once asked how a member of 
Parliament had spoken. The answer was: “ His 
speech was a long parenthesis.” He was asked 
to explain. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘don’t you know 
that a parenthesis is a paragraph which may be 
omitted from beginning to end without any loss 
of meaning?” 


....The Biffins children, having overheard 
some one remark in connection with the Biff- 
ins evening party, that ‘“‘ Mr. Spriggins will have 
his eye out for the oysters,” had a consultation 
which resulted in their stationing themselves, 
while refreshments were being served, in good 
positions, to see Mr. Spriggins take out that im- 
portant organ. 


....-Dean Swift was once dining with a family 
in which the matron boasted of the number of 
centuries in which the magical prefix ‘‘de” had 
been the rightful property of her ancestors. The 
Dean heard the tedious and oft-told tale to the 
end, and then delivered his opinion of all that 
sort of nonsense by saying: ‘‘ Madam, will you 
kindly help me to another piece of de-umpling?” 


....A vigilant sentinel is posted at the door of 
a picture gallery with strict orders of the custom- 
ary character. A sight-seer happens along and 
is promptly halted. ‘‘ Here, sir! You must leave 
your cane at the door!” “But, my friend, I 
haven’t got any cane.” ‘‘Then go back and get 
one! No one is allowed to passin here unless 
he leaves his cane at the door. Orders is or- 
ders!” 


....A crippied man stopped a Philadelphia law- 
yer on the street the other day and begged for 
alms. ‘‘Won’t you please give a poor man with 
a wife and a large family something to keep them 
from starving?” For a wonder the lawyer's 
heart was touched. ‘My poor fellow,’’ he said, 
“T feel for you. I haven't any change to give 
you ; but I tell you what I will do, If you want a 
divorce, [ll only charge you half rates.” 


...-A man walked into the Puck editorial 
rooms and wanted to know where he could find 
a market for first-class jokes. ‘‘Right here,” 
said the Joke Editor. ‘Well, then, how will 
this do? There was another coronation last 
month besides that of the Czar, and it’s still 
going on. I mean Turkey. It is a Koran na- 
tion.” The crematory services were attended by 
the Honorable Sackville West and the members 
of St, George’s Society, for the deceased was an 
Englishman, late of the Punch staff. 


.... Mike Finnigan (to post-office clerk) : Sure’ 
is there arya lether for me?” Clerk: ‘What 
name?” Mike: ‘“‘Oh, niver mind the name. 
Don’t ye be too inquasitive. Oi ownly wants me 
lether.” Clerk: “Yes; but I cannot give you a 
letter unless I know your name.” Mike: ** Well, 
thin, me name is Pat O'Donnell.” The clerk 
could find no letter for that name, and Mike 
went off muttering: ‘‘ The inquasitive spalpeen 
thought ‘as- how he was schmart; but Oi'm after 
pullin’ the wool over his oiyes, for Oi guv him 
the wrong name!” 





* ¢ i ¢ 
Ministerial Aegister, 
BAPTIST. 

BALL, A. H., New Haven, Conn., becomes pas- 
tor in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

BECKLEY, J. T., accepts call to Beth-eden ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

BOWEN, R. C., inst. in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BRACQ, J. C., convert from Roman Catholicism, 
ord. in Burlington, Vt. 

BROWN, Cuarues R., elected associate professor 
of Biblical Interpretation (Old Testament) in 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

BURTON, Ernest L., elected associate pro- 
fessor of Biblical Interpretation (New Testa- 
ment) in Newton Theological Seminary. 

DAVEY, W. K., Fayville, accepts call to South 
Hanson, Mass. 

HAYHURST, L. W., closes his labors in the First 
ch., La Crosse, Wis. 

HICKOK, C. H., settles in Thompson, Conn. 

NICHOLS, C.N., Warrenville, Conn., called to 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 

NOE, Juuian C., died recently in Summit, N. J. 

RHODES, C. L., Lexington, Mass., resigned. 

SLOCUM, W. F., accepts call to Wooster, O. 

STEPHENSON, E. M., Cassopolis, accepts call 
to Pentwater, Mich. 

TANNER, J. W., ord. at Gardner, Ill. 

TOWNE, E. 8., Plainville, Conn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATWOOD, L. P., Westport, becomes acting pas- 
tor at Chatham, Mass, 

BRUCE, Cuartes R., Chicago Seminary, will 
supply four months at Graymont, Ill. 

CALHOUDN, N. M., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

—" Joun B., ord. in Monmouth, 

e. 

DICKERMAN, GerorceS8., Lewiston, Me., accepts 
call to First ch., Amberst, Mass. 

DICKEY, Myron P., ord. in Ludlow, Mass, 

EDMUNDS, J. 8,, Oberlin Seminary, accepts cali 
to Edinburg and Charlestown, O. 

EVANS, Frep. L., settles in Mahanoy City, 
Penn. 

GARDNER, T. Y., (Pres.) inst, in Hudson, O. 

GOODHUE, Henry A., West Barnstable, Mass., 
called to Croyden, N. H. 

GRIFFITH, T. H., Phoenix, N. Y., resigns. 

GUNSAULU 3, Frank W., inst. in Newtonville, 
Mass. 

HOWELLS, Antony, Yale Sem., ord. at Mt. Car- 
mel, Penn. 

KIMBALL, Josern, ord. as evangelist at South 
Lynnfield, Mass. 

LAIRD, James H., accepis call to Hinsdale, 
Mass. 

MERWIN, Naruan T., remains in Trumbull, 
Conn. 

NOYES, Cuarues L,, inst. in Somerville, Mass. 

PARK, C. W., called to Howard Ave. ch., New 


Haven, Conn. 
PEACH, I. W., will become settled pastor at 
Pawlet, Vt. 


PENNIMAN, Atrorp B., Pontiac, Mich., accepte 
call to Rosemond, Ill. 

PRICE, T. M., inst. in Feeding Hills, Mass. 

RICHARDSON, Cyrus, Keene, accepts call to 
First Church, Nashua, N, H. 

ROBINSON, Epwarp A., Union Seminary, 
accepts call to Hingham, Mass. 

ba A. G., Wakeman, O., called to Norwich, 

VORCE, J. H., accepts call to former pastorate at 
Essex, Conn. 

WATHEN, Cuartes B., ord. in Orono, Me. 

WIGHT, Ampnrose §., ord. in Mattawan, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, E. 8., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

YAGER, GRANVILLE, inst. in Townsend, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
DONALDSON, Newroy, inst. in Washington, O. 
KERR, J. D., Chestnut-st. ch., Erie, Penn., re- 
signs. 
PHELPS, Georce O., inst. in Valatie, N. Y. 
RIGGS, Cuarzzs B., accepts call to Campus, O. 
SEIBERT, W. H., accepts call to First German 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 
TELLER, W. H., Springfield, N. J., called to 
Cambridge, N. Y. 
YOUNG, W. J., East Des Moines, Ia., resigns, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BAILEY, M. K., ord. deacon in Middletown, 
Conn. 

BOOTH, Lovis Normay, ord. deacon in Middle- 
town, Conn. 

DRYSDALE, T. B., ord. deacon in Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

ENGLE, Wiis D., ord. deacon in Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FREELAND, Cares W., ord. deacon in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

GARDNER, George Epwarp, ord. deacon in 
Middletown, Conn. 

JUNY, F. A., ord, deacon in Clarksville, Tenn. 

JUNY, E. de 8., ord. deacon in Clarksville, Tenn, 

LAROM, Water H., ord. deacon in Middle- 
town, Conn. ‘ 

LAUPHER, Cuarres W., ord. deacon in Mid- 
diletown, Conn. 

MASON, Cuarzes J., ord, dcacon in Middletown, 
Conn. 

NELSON, Ricuarp Henry, ord. deacon in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

PECK, Isaac, Jn., ord, deacon in Middletown, 
Conn. 

PECK, THEODORE M., ord. degcon in Middletown, 
Conn. 

STONE, Morton, ord. deacon in Middletown, 
Conn. 

STONE, Stewart, ord, deacon in Middletown, 
Conn. 

TUCKER, Josern A., ord. deacon in Middie- 
town, Conn. 

WESTCOTT, Frank Nasu, ord, deacon in Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
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Missions, 


HOW MISSIONARIES WORK IN 
TURKEY. 





[We are convinced that the substitution of the 
following article on the inner methods of mis- 
sionary work in Turkey for our usual miscellany 
for the monthly concert will not make the depart- 
ment less valuable and available for the purpose 
of theconcert. The article reveals some of the 
difficulties of administration in a field where 
strong native churches have been formed and 
led into aline of evangelical activity. It is by 
no means a source of difficulty in most other 
fields that the Native Christians desire to take 
more of the responsibility of missionary work 
than the missionaries deem it proper to sur- 
render to them. On the contrary, the question 
of self-dependence, self-support, and aggressive- 
ness is one of vast difficulty in China and India, 
and a process of careful education and stimula- 
tion is necessary. That the Evangelical Arme- 
nians are not only willing to. provide for their 
own church, and, toa considerable extent, educa- 
tional matters, but are anxious to labor for the 
extension of these blessings to other communi- 
ties, does not augur ill for the future of Evangel- 
ical Christianity in Turkey.] 





A peculiarly interesting session of the Mis- 
sion Conference at Constantinople was that of 
May 19th, when delegates from nearly all the 
mission stations in the country reported the 
methods of co-operation with native churches 
hitherto in use in each place. 

It should be remembered that this Conference 
consists of representatives from all the stations of 
all the missions of the American Board in Turkey, 
Secretaries Clark and Alden, of the Board, and 
Mr. Torrey, of the Prudential Committee, being 
present at all its sessions. 

The Conference has no connection with the 
special investigation undertaken by the Board at 
its meeting at Portland. The members of the 
special commission of investigation (President 
Chapin, of Beloit, and Professor Mead, late of 
Andover) have had the freedom of the floor of 
the Conference, and were present during part of 
the day. 

The situation of the missionaries in Turkey is 
thie: As missionaries they have a definite object 
to perform. They must initiate an evangelical 
movement among the people of Turkey, whether 
these people are interested or not in the scheme. 
To do this they must go about to preach and to 
encourage ; they must see that evangelists are 
provided to reach places where the Gospel has 
not yet penetrated, and that preachers and 
teachers are maintained where feeble congrega- 
tions are yet unable to take up the burden. As 
agents of the American Board they are held 
responsible for the careful use of sacred funds 
contributed with self-denial and as an act of 
worship by the American churches. Every 
dollar must tell upon the work, and the mission- 
aries are answerable if it does not. But since 
their work is of long standing the missionaries 
labor in the presence of more than a hundred 
evangelical churches, which are and must be 
entirely free from the interference of any mission 
ary body or individual, in the choice of pastors, 
the admission or discipline of members, or in 
their collective privilege as to the formation of 
new churches. The position of the missionaries 
is simplified by the fact that they have no 
ecclesiastical relation to these independent 
churches ; but it is complicated by the fact that 
they hold a financial relation to many of them 
similar te that which the Home Missionary 
Society holds to many churches in the United 
States. While some of the churches are self- 
supporting, the larger part of them could not 
maintain a pastor were not funds of the Board 
granted in aid of this object through the mis- 
sionaries. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that the evangelical Christians are of 
all grades of attainment. There is the simple 
villager, born into abject dependence on the 
lords of the land, and supplied by heredity with 
a natural bias toward deceit, but newly con- 
verted te faith in Christ and with a Christian 
character to be developed from these most un- 
promising elements. Then there are men in all 
stages of manliness from this point up to the 
educated Christian worker possessed of spiritual 
power, and moral as well as intellectual greatness. 

Amid such surroundings, the missionary 
labors as the representative or agent of foreign 
Christian benevolence, avoiding interference, 
and yet furnishing the initiative wherever need- 
ed for aggressive Christianlabor. Recent action 
by men of influence at Constantinople and in 
America, has disseminated among the evangel- 
ical churches of Turkey more generally than ever 
before the opinion that the churches ought to 
have a voice and a vote in determining the action 
of the agents of foreign Christian benevolence 
now at work in Turkey. In the presence of this 
sentiment, it became desirable for the Confer- 
ence to learn the methods of co-operation be- 
tween missionaries and churches now existing. 
It should be borne in mind that the discussion 
referred only to purely missionary operations, 





As has been said, there is no question of mis- 
sionary interference in the internal affairs of 
churches and ecclesiastical associations. On the 
point at issue, that is, the participation of na- 
tive churches in determining the use to be made 
of funds sent to Turkey by the American Board, 
methods were found to differ in different parts 
of the field. 

In the Central Turkey Mission it has been the 
custom to regard the a nual meeting of the 
mission as a purely business assembly of agents 
of the Missionary Society. In such an assembly 
there is no place for those who are not agents of 
the Board. 

In Marash (Central Turkey Mission) the 
churches are self-supporting. The general prin- 
ciple here has been for the missionaries to have 
entire control of funds received from the Board, 
and for the churches to have entire control of 
their own funds, with frequent consultation be- 
tween missionaries and churches as to the work 
to be undertaken. The churches maintain the 
schools, asking advice of the missionaries, but 
deciding questions themselves. They also have 
two missionary societies, which take up work in 
village after village, relinquished to them by the 
mission as they are able to assume the expense 
of the work. As to laying out work outside of 
the sphere of the churches, missionaries consult 
the natives, but retain the decision in their own 
hands. 

In the Aintab field (Central Turkey) the board 
of managers of the college is composed of an 
equal number of natives and foreigners, besides 
the president, who is without a vote. The same 
rul holds in the management of the girls’ 
school. There has been no clashing, and the 
plan works smoothly. There are three self-sup- 
porting churches, besides others which receive 
aid from the Board for pastor's salary. These 
churches, of course, all manage their own affairs. 
A conference of pastors with missionaries has 
been quite recently formed, which has taken the 
place of the former “station meeting” of mis- 
sionaries for planning and laying out work. 

In the Eastern Turkey Mission, at the Van 
and Bitlis station, there is a native evangelistic 
society which, in consultation with the mission- 
aries, fixes all salaries, engages all teachers and 
assigns preachers to outlying congregations. Of 
the funds disbursed by this society the Board fur- 
nishes nine-tenths and the society one-tenth. 
The plan has been in operation several years 
and works well. 

In Harput (Eastern Turkey), when the 
“Union” or Association of Churches was 
formed, the missionaries expected to be relieved 
by the Union of the care of the evangelistic 
work; but the Union has not taken up this re- 
sponsibility. It has left the initiative in pro- 
jecting new work with the missionaries. At 
present the missionaries seek co-operation with 
the separate churches, rather than with the 
Union, asa body. The salaries of pastors and 
licensed preachers are fixed by the church, or, if 
there is no church, by the congregation inter- 
ested, and other funds paid by the Board to- 
ward such salaries are given to the people as 
grants in aid. Thus the missionaries hold no 
financial relations with pastors or preachers. 
In a word, the theory is that the church 
should take the responsibility of the work, and 
that the missionary come in with his foreign 
funds as a helperto thechurch. There is in this 
field a missionary society entirely managed by 
members of the native churches, 

In Erzrum (Eastern Turkey) the Y. M. C. A. 
has been carrying on work in some departments, 
receiving one-half of its funds from the Board 
and managing its own operations. A mixed 
committee for laying out work and deciding upon 
salaries, employees, etc., has been in operation 
for three years. It is composed of natives and 
missionaries, and has worked harmoniously. 

The schools are managed by the people to 
some extent. The girls’ school in Erzrum is 
under the mixed committee, augmented by a 
committee from the church besides. A confer- 
ence of missionaries with the pastors of the sur- 
rounding churches was held at Erzrum during 
the Winter and gave its advice on the funds 
needed for the Board in the next year. The 
meeting was pleasant and valuable. 

In the Western Turkey Mission the mission 
adopted June 4th, 1880, a detailed plan of co-opera- 
tion in administering the funds of the Board, 
based on the principle of allowing to Armenians 
an equal voice in directing the evangelistic, 
educational, and literary operations undertaken 
by the American Board, subject to such restric- 
tions as are imposed by the by-laws of the Board 
until those by-laws are repealed. This plan of co- 
operation is of sufficient importance to summarize 
here: 

1, The Rev. Avedis Gostautian was appointed 
member of the Mission Committee of Publication 
and the “Unions” were asked to appoint one 
man each to act with an equal number of mis- 
sionaries as a committee to decide on matter to be 
published. 

2. The Unions were asked to appoint each a 
trustee of the theological seminary. The Board 
of Trustees was then to select, subject to the ap- 
proval of both the Unions and the mission, an 
Armenian professor to sit as full member of the 
faculty of theseminary, his salary to be paid by 





the Board until the Unions should be able to pro- 
vide it. 

3. The Unions were invited to undertake new 
evangelistic work with native funds, supple- 
mented if desired, by grants from the funds of 
the Board. 

4. The Bythinia Union was asked to join in 
organizing a committee of supervision, composed 
of an equal number of natives and mission- 
aries. This committee was to plan and direct 
work and prepare estimates of expenditures, re- 
vising the estimates prepared by missionaries at 
the several stations, and presenting to the annual 
meeting of the mission such revised estimates of 
sums to be asked from the Board, the under- 
standing being that the annual meeting would 
forward to Boston the estimates so prepared, add- 
ing a note, however, in any case where the meet- 
ing should deem an estimate too high. 

5. The ‘“* Unions” were each invited to send 
two delegates to sit as corresponding members in 
the annual meetings of the mission. 

In 1881, one year after the adoption of this 
plan by the Western Turkey Mission, the By- 
thinia Union formally declined to carry out the 
propositions of the mission for co-operation on 
this line. Thereupon the mission voted with 
regret to seek to execute the principles of the 
plan in consultation with the separate churches. 
In 1881 it offered to transfer its Armenian news- 
paper with its subscription-list and its good-will 
to the Bythinia Union. This offer not being ac- 
cepted by the Union, the mission proceeded in 
1882 to invite an Armenian gentleman of ability 
to take the place of a missionary in editorial 
charge of all the periodicals published by the 
mission. Although accompanied by an assurance 
that the editor would be allowed to choose his 
own assistants, whose salaries would be paid by 
the mission, this offer was also declined. Further 
to carry out the principles resolved upon, the 
mission appointed an Armenian gentleman, edu- 
cated in Europe, to a professorship in the Marso- 
van Theological Seminary, and he has been a 
member of the faculty with equal voice with the 
missionaries in all matters relating to that 
institutior. 

In Marsovan, Western Turkey, evangelistic 
work has been carried on with good success on 
the principle of extending financial aid to 
churches, leaving them free to arrange details, 
such as choosing men and fixing salaries in out- 
lying districts. The plan has worked well. It 
places the financial relation with the churches 
and not with the men employed as teachers or 
preachers, 

In the Broosa field the same principle has been 
adopted. Mention was made of the Seuley 
church, which has taken the care of adjoining 
territory with money aid from the Board. The 
church chooses the men to send out as work- 
ers; has a society organized to sell the mission 
books, taking all the responsibility upon them- 
selves, and receiving money from the mission 
when they have need of it, to carry on the 
work. 

In the Nicomedia field (Western Turkey) sub- 
stantially the same principle has been carried 
out. An association for the prosecution of evan- 
gelistic work was formed in 1881, the missionary 
uniting with the pastors of the three churches 
for this purpose. This association took charge 
of the field and fixed the salaries, the Board pay- 
ing the larger part of the cost of working. Esti- 
mates of funds needed from the American Board 
were prepared by the association. All worked 
well until after the last meeting of the associa- 
tion. This meeting having been reported in the 
Missionary Herald, as a pleasing instance of 
harmony of feeling between missionary and 
Armenian pastors, the harmony was immediately 
broken by the pastors withdrawing from associa- 
tion with the missionary, on the ground that 
further continuance would be understood to 
imply that this degree of co-operation was all 
that is asked of the missionaries of the Board. 
The result of the disbanding of the association 
has been to place the missionary in relations with 
the separate churches, extending needed financial 
aid according to his own judgment. 

In the Constantinople field (Western Turkey), 
also, the system has been for many years to aid 
in the support of pastors whom the churches may 
elect, and to furnish funds to churches on re- 
quest, to carry on mission enterprises like that 
maintained by the Rodosto church with funds of 
the Board at the outstation at the Dardanelles, or 
like that carried on by the Vlanga church (Con- 
stantinople) at the outstation of Samatia in an- 
other part of the city. The missionaries resi- 
dent at Constantinople further stated that they 
would gladly see more of co-operation on this 
system ; but they had found difficulty in inducing 
the churches to take the initiative. In educa- 
tional matters they have been more successful in 
the effort to secure effective co-operation of the 
native churches. All the schools in the Nicome- 
dia and Constantinople fields, while supported 
by funds of the American Board in large part, 
are directed either entirely by the natives or by 
mixed committees, composed of equal numbers of 
natives and foreigners. 

The Bulgarian Mission reported that there are 
Bulgarian professors in the faculty of the 
theological seminary, and that these men are 
often called in to give advice on outside matters 





of evangelistic work. There is also a Bulgarian 
Evangelical Society, which unites all the 
churches in the field, and has also undertaken 
to work the Sophia district as a mission field of 
its own. Missionaries sit as corresponding mem- 
bers in the meetings of this society, and the 
society sends a delegate as corresponding mem- 
ber to the annual meeting of the mission. The 
whole plan is in most harmonious and successful 
working. 

The result of these reports goes to show that 
throughout Turkey the missionaries not only do 
not hold back from co-operation with the 
churches, but desire it, and are actually carrying 
on their work on the basis of co-operation. In 
fact, wherever there is a church that is alive and 
anxious to take up the care of a section of the 
surrounding territory, there seems to be no 
difficulty in finding the missionaries ready to 
give financial aid without interference in the 
methods of work adopted by the church. 

At the close of the discussion a committee was 
appointed to draw up a minute setting forth the 
principles on which the missions seek to work as 
missionary organizations and as financial agents 
of the American Board. 


————-—___..@— 


In the Fuhkien Province of China, which 
includes Formosa, there are now about 7,500 
Chinese communicants connected with the 
various Protestant missionary churches. They 
are distributed nearly as follows: 3,200 in the 
missions located at Fuchau; 2,150 in those at 
Amoy; and 2,150 in those upon the Island of 
Formosa, at Taiwangfuh in the south, and 
Kelung in the north. This shows an increase of 
about 2,000 during the last six years, the largest 
numerical gain being in Formosa. The missions 
having their headquarters in Swatou and Hong 
Kong, which are only a part of those operating 
in the Kwangtung (Canton) Province, have 
about 3,300 communicants. The two missions 
located at Swatou, the American Baptist and the 
English Presbyterian, have each some 800 com- 
municants. They are both just beginning to 
enter upon definite evangelistic work among the 
Hakkas, a distinct race of the Chinese, speaking 
a peculiar dialect, who, several hundred years 
ago, emigrated from Central China to the moun- 
tainous region upon the borders of the Kwang- 
tung, Fuhkien, and Kiangse provinces. The 
custom of binding their women’s feet has not 
generally prevailed among them. The Basle 
(German) mission, of Hong Kong, has long been 
at work almost exclusively among the Hakkas, 
It has at present 13 German missionaries 
and 4 native Chinese missionaries, educated in 
Europe, now in the field. All but two of the 
number are located in the country, some far 
in the interior. Its communicants number 
1,400. As most of the Hakkas are poor 
many of the churchmembers have been led 
to emigrate in order to procure a subsistence 
or to better their condition. They have quite a 
large number at the Sandwich Islands, also in 
Surinam, British Guiana, and in the “ Straits 
Settlements.” Some of these have acquired a 
competence and send home considerable sums of 
money. Recently some hundred of their Chris- 
tians, old and young, embarked from Hong Kong 
for the northern part of Borneo, where an Eng- 
lish company has obtained an immense grant of 
land, and are trying to induce the Chinese to em- 
igrate to and settle upon it. They pay their 
passage thither or advance its equivalent, and 
also furnish aid to them fora year after their 
arrival, In Manilla, in the French colonies in 
Annam, and in the British “Straits Settlements” 
consisting of Singapore, Malacca, Penang, and 
several smaller places, the Chinese immigrants 
have a large share of the native trade in their 
hands, and some have become very rich. 


....-Moslems in Turkey are often led into secret 
questionings and gropings after religious truth, 
and these hidden experiences only accidentally 
come to the knowledge of the missionaries. 
An example of this kind is that of a Moslem 
who fell under the influence of an older man, also 
a Moslem, but a victim of French infidelity. The 
young man was told by his friend that all scien- 
tific men and all men of intellect throughout the 
civilized world have abandoned religion as super- 
stition. There is no life to come, no account- 
ability for deeds done in the body, no God. 
But this young man one day found his friend 
sick to the point of death, and was utterly 
amazed to find him saying to himself : ‘Oh God ! 
Oh God!’ The young man asked at once : ‘‘ How 
is it that, after teaching me that there is no God, 
you now make use of his name?” “ Ah!” re lied 
the dying man, “ heey was full of him all the 
time, and I did not know it. Only now the truth 
has begun to come out!” That death-bed scene 
settled once for all the mind of the young Mos- 
lem as to whether he could follow bis French 
masters in trying to live without God. 


...-From the region of Sivas (Western Turkey) 
co mes a story of a little boy who had in some way 
be come somewhat acquainted with Gospel truth. 
He was dying and his friends called in a very holy 
dervish to pray for him. The child said to the 
dervish : ‘‘ But you did not Pray. You did not 
use the name of Jesus.” e next day the 
dervish came to pray again ; but the boy objected, 
saying that he wanted a prayer in Jesus’s name. 
- But if you trust to that name,” said the 
dervish, “you will be lost.” “I had rather be 
lost trusting in Jesus,” replied the poor little 
fellow, ‘‘ than be saved without him. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


FOUR AMERICAN STATESMEN.* 











Unver the efficient direction of Mr. John 
T. Morse, Jr., ‘‘The American Statesmen ” series 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is rapidly developing 
into a complete survey of the early political his- 
tory of the American Union. The last four 
volumes appear to us all that can be expected or 
desired in such a summary treatment as is con- 
templated in the plan of the series. The main 
point which each author has been required to 
keep in mind is implied in the title of the series, 
Biographical and simply annalistic matter has 
been subordinated to the main purpose of ex- 
hibiting and interpreting the part of each states- 
man in developing and fixing the political char- 
acter of the country. On this view of the intent 
of the series we should look to the volume on 


Thomas Jefferson, edited by Mr. Morse himself, _ 


as one of the most important and pivotal of the 
entire series, and we are not disappointed. The 
volume has a cool impartiality which may seem 
colorless to Mr. Jefferson’s ardent admirers. It 
accepts his claim to a frcnt rank among states- 
men with pretty serious abatements, but is 
wholly free from partisan bias, and vindicates 
him from censures and criticisms of one kind and 
another that his friends have left resting upon 
him. The political defects of the man, the bad 
figure he made as Governor of Virginia, his in- 
competence to deal with questions of practical ad- 
ministration, his inability to comprehend Hamil- 
ton’s financial policy, and the essentially senti- 
mental and doctrinaire quality of his political 
ideas, stated in the compass of so brief a volume, 
and correctly stated, crowd the space too much 
to leave room for the full exhibition of the abili- 
ties and large proportions which the third Presi- 
dent unquestionably had. It requires more time 
than such a volume allows for the reader to re- 
cover from the discovery that here was a states- 
man who wished his country to have no coinage 
and to use Spanish dollars, and could discover no 
better way of avoiding the centralized power 
implied in a penny with the Federal mark im- 
pressed on it. In the chapter devoted to that 
topic, Mr. Jefferson is let off on the embargo 
business too easily, especially as to his concealed 
intention of making it permanent—a piece 
of deceit and trickery which has now passed 
into history and ought not to be minced. 
We could wish, too, that it had been 
made clearer how the Jeffersonian republi- 
can differed from the national democrat, and 
how afterward the Virginia school was broken 
up and lost in the democracy of the New York 
type. We are not disposed to dispute the asser- 
tion that Jefferson was more a politician than a 
statesman, and that in the crisis of his adminis- 
tration he abandoned his own theories under the 
practical necessity of acquiring Louisiana. Mr. 
Morse acknowledges that Jefferson saw and felt 
this to be true, but does rather scant justice to 
his frank admissions with regard to it and to 
the corrective measures he wished to carry 
through in opposition to his party. The 
volume, as it stands, is another illustra- 
tion of the immense advantage which the 
Federalists have always had and always must 
have in discussions like these and on the pages 
of history over their opponents. It is a noble 
study for our own times of the complex elements 
of our public system. President Gilman had 
a less promising theme, as he acknowledges, in the 
fifth President of the Republic, James Monroe, 
but he has treated it with skill and freshness. 
Considering that the Florida purchase, the 
Missouri compromise, the public improvement 
schemes, and the Monroe Doctrine belong to 
this administration it is remarkable that it has 
received so little attention. This, however, gives 
Mr. Gilman the advantage of a new field, and has 
resulted in a volume which does him great credit. 
The “Monroe Doctrine” is treated fully, 
though we are left in some doubt as to the 
precise amount of originality which belongs 
to Mr. Monroe in the matter. The biog- 
rapher of Mr. J. Q. Adams and _ the 
editor of his ‘‘ Diary,” have claimed this honor 
for him. Mr. Gilman is contented to state the 
facts and to show what earlier hints and fore- 
shadowings of it can be traced in the statesmen 
who preceded both Adams and Monroe, He, 
however, fully sustains his conclusion that 
Charles Sumner was wrong in attributing the 
doctrine to Mr. Canning. His boast that he had 
‘called the new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old,” however honorable to 
him the policy to which it alludes, falls short by 
a good many degrees of what we understand as 
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the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. Monroe reached the 
presidency through a long course of public ser- 
vices which give interest as well as importance 
to this volume. It was during his administra- 
tion that the picturesque event occurred of 
Lafayette’s return as the nation’s guest. 
Monroe’s connection with the War of 1812, with 
the purchase of Louisiana, with the French Re- 
public, and with the policy of internal improve- 
ments are well sketched in this volume, though 
wedo not find the explanation we have sought 
in vain in these pages which is to vindicate Mr. 
Monroe’s administration of the State Department, 
when Secretary under Madison, of the charge 
of having been tricked into war with England 
by the graceless lying of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Mr.Gilman has also provided a convenient table of 
biographic annals and an appendix of important 
historical matter. The style of the volume is 
good and interesting, and the arrangement sim- 
ple and natural. The work is done in a method 
at once business-like and scholarly. John 
Randolph has little to complain of in the treat- 
ment Mr. Henry Adams has given him; but his 
admirers are not so likely to be satisfied. If 
nothing is ‘‘ set down in malice” nothing is ‘ ex- 
tenuated.” The author breaks into his subject 
with a half-subdued disposition to make fun of 
the whole Randolph tribe struggling out of his 
Carlylesque sentences. He does not spare the 
man he writes of, neither as man nor boy. He 
does not defraud him nor belie him. There is 
plenty of humor in the bock, but no poetry ; every 
disposition to be fair, but none to let his man 
off easily, nor to leave history robbed of one 
single point that belongs to it. Mr. Adams 
has studied American affairs profoundly, and 
knows the forces which controlled them 
as well the events they led to. John 
Randolph was capricious, inconsistent, and in 
some respects, whimsical; but so also was 
Rousseau, and yet it happened to both of 
them to begin movements that lasted on in the 
world long after they were gone. It is a dis- 
couraging satire on human nature that Rous- 
seau lies embalmed not only in the Pantheon but 
in so much of our popular philosophy, and that 
this other wizzened, skinny bundle of stinging 
falsities, who succeeded in nothing, was again 
and again exposed, and whose venom was that 
of conscious failure, whom the Richmond jour- 
nals branded ‘‘a nuisance and a curse,” who 
emancipated hia slaves by will and called 
himself the ami des noirs was, if not the cre- 
ator, the organizer and representative of 
the southern political heresy. This mixed, 
confused, contradictory, self-destructive, and 
yet self-perpetuating quality in the eccentric 
Virginian is perfectly comprehended by Mr. 
Adams, who has not failed to observe how it all 
amounted to a kind of special endowment to be 
the leader and forerunuer of that long policy of 
violence and unscrupulous shiftiness which was 
only put down with the fall of the Southern Con- 
federacy. Mr. Adams follows his objects with a 
relentless keenness. He shows up Jefferson’s 
failings and how the old Virginian Republican 
school fell into the hands of the Northern Dem- 
ocrats. He gives a keen and discriminating 
analysis of the States Rights doctrine and shows 
how and where and why Jefferson and his party 
failed to extirpate the Federal leaven from the 
American system when they had the power, 
allowing themselves to be checkmated by Chief- 
justice Marshall on the one hand and softened 
toward federal centralization on the other 
by the fact that they were themselves at the 
time in the administration of its powers. 
John Randolph with his melodramatic incon- 
sistencies, his sharp tongue, his high-sounding 
rhetoric, his bluff and swagger and command of 
vituperative rhetoric was just the man to develop 
what became later the slave propaganda policy 
of the South, and to be in his own person the pro- 
phetic representative of it. Daniel Webster, 
the latest number in this remarkable series, is 
done by Henry Cabot Lodge, who contributed 
the volume op Hamilton, with the hand ofa 
master. Ebenezer Webster, the heroic father of 
the statesman, was an admirable figure to start 
with as frontispiece. Mr. Lodge gives a sketch 
of him which will compare with anything he has 
written of his own. A tall, dark, massive-looking 
man, the first to scale the works at Bennington, 
he was trusted by his neighbors with every office 
in their gift, and equally by Washington, who 
said to him in the dark days of Arnold’s treachery : 
‘Captain Webster, I believe I can trust you.” 
This sketch from Mr. Lodge is worth preserving : 

“There were splendid sources of strength in this 
man, the outcome of such a race, from which his 
children could draw. He was, to begin with, a mag- 
nificent animal, and had an imposing bodily pres- 
ence and appearance. He had courage, energy, and 
tenacity, allin high degree. He was business-like, 
aman of few words, determined and efficient. He 
had a great capacity for affection and self-sacrifice, 
noble aspirations, a vigorous mind, and, above all, 
a strong, pure character which invited trust. Force 
of will, force of mind, force of character; these 
were the three predominant qualities in Ebenezer 
Webster. His life forms the necessary introduction 
to that of his celebrated son, and itis well worth 
study, because we can learn from it how much that 
son got from a father so finely endowed, and how 
far he profited by such a rich inheri ” 


Nothing is nobler in all Webster’s career than 











the early days with this heroic father and with 
his brother Ezekiel, Mr. Lodge appreciates the 
fact and is able to make his readers do the same. 
He seems to have underrated the man who went 
ahead of him at Dartmouth. Dr. Thos. A. Mer- 
rill was no ordinary man. In person he was a 
large, splendid-looking man, with craggy fea- 
tures, and the appearance of force and of superi- 
or intellectual and scholarly attainments. He 
ruled the churches of Vermont like a bishop, and 
was altogether aman who might well enough 
compel the authorities to give him the first 
honors without hesitation at the time or regret 
afterward. The good fortune of Webster, in 
matching him against very superior men, met 
him first at the beginning in college, and not 
where Mr. Lodge says it did, when it pitted him 
against “‘Jerry Mason” at the bar. One of the 
best points in this volume is the analysis of Web- 
ster’s great cases in court, speeches, and oratians. 
These portions of the work are models; and as 
they form a very considerable portion of the 
whole, the merit is greater. The different parts 
of the work are well balanced, and everything is 
held in right relations and proportions, The 
work is done in an easy way, which indicates 
long familiarity. The estimate of Webster 
is made up carefully, but expressed without re- 
serve, and leaves the reader with a satisfactory 
impression that the whole has been reviewed and 
summed up. Looking at him as an orator, Mr. 
Lodge rather more than confirms the opinion 
of his own times, and declares that he will con- 
tinue to rank with the three or four great ex- 
amples of eloquence. As an advocate at the bar, 
he thinks he fell behind Erskine and Choate, 
though neither of them produced anything 
equal to the speech at the trial of White, for 
murder. His public services, apart from his 
speeches and his views and aims and general 
character as an American statesman, are thor- 
oughly treated. Webster’s change as to the 
tariff laws and the considerations which led to 
it are noticed with sufficient fullness. The great 
failure of his latest days, the influences which 
drew from him the 7th of March speech and 
blinded him to the opportunity of the time are 
portrayed honestly, but without bitterness. The 
book ends with disappointments gathering 
around the closing life, which began with such 
luster and purity that, aside from the indiffer- 
ence to debt, not aspeck of evil omen was dis- 
tinguishable in it. Mr. Lodge recognizes the 
deeply serious and religious character of Mr. 
Webster, and calls attention to the prophetic 
tone, characteristic of New England orthodoxy, 
which he occasionally indulged in. At the same 
time, while keeping wholly clear of more than 
doubtful reports and scandals, be claims that 
Webster was lacking in moral character from the 
first, and that this defect grew on him; that, 
with all his energy when roused and at work, 
he loved ease, and that the habit grew on 
him; and that the page of his history least 
creditable to him is that which records his in- 
difference to debt, the want of care and con- 
science in the use of money, and the looseness 
with which he received gifts and subsidies.’ 
Ms : 


RECENT FICTION. 


We are yet inclined to cleave to the opinion 
that Miss Louisa de la Rame, so much more 
widely known as “Ouida,” is something of a 
goodly vineyard that has been discouragingly 
overrun with little foxes; or, rather, that she is a 
vine which, wanting pruning and training in 
early years, now grows wild, producing fruit 
which makes us sorry for what might have been. 
Nature gave “Ouida” a germ of something not 
very far from genius. She has seemed to do 
everything she could to kill it by her meretricious- 
ness, her vulgarity, her parlor-maid idealization 
of riches, rank, and beauty; but under all lies a 
vivid imagination, a strong sympathy with Nature, 
a style which has fits and starts of downright 
power, and a dramatic quality almost unfailingly 
present. She is an Englishwoman, who writes 
Italian novels in a Franco-Italian style in the 
English tongue. Wanda, Countess von Szalras 
is, of course, thoroughly readable, unobjection- 
able in general tone, and a fair sample of her 
work; by no means of her abilities. It is not 
as good as ‘‘ Moths,” and not nearly. so strong as 
her best book, by all odds, “Signa,” the latter 
being the pre-eminently flattering exception on 
her shelf. There is altogether too much of the 
inevitable gas and glitter, diamonds and bric-a- 
brac about the story, which, told in the simple 
style which *‘ Ouida” knows perfectly well how 
to use (so seldom will use) and reduced to a 
magazine sketch, would gain much in power. 
The children in it—Bela and Lili—are charming 
little people. Between her carelessness and her 





‘ignorance we are obliged to put up with a quan- 


tity of mistakes in the construction of sentences 
in French and German, faulty orthography in 
proper names, and so on, some of which cannot 
with probability be charged to the score of the 
printer. There are a dozen or so of the repeti- 
tions of expression and the sham silver-gilt epi- 
grams to which “Ouida” is prone. But a pass- 
age like the following is some compensation ; 
nor is itsolitary as such: ‘There is an infinite 
sense of peace in those vast, unworn mountain 
solitudes, with the rain-mists sweeping like 





spectral armies over the level lands below and 
the sun’s rays slanting heavenward,. like the 
spears of ar angelic host.” (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 

Mr. W. A. Croffut’s A Midsummer Lark, rather 
incongruously included in the “ Leisure Hour 
Series,” is a short narrative of a European trip, 
told entirely in verse, even to the foot-notes, al- 
though printed like the severest prose. It is full 
of life and action as a narrative, but is more 
conspicuous for thoroughly displaying that gift 
of fluent versification and ludicrously clever 
knack at out-of-the-way rhymes which Mr 
Croffut possesses. We notice that he has in- 
serted one or two of his droll Sun ballads in 
this volume, not very pertinently. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) 

Loys, Lord Beresford, and Other Tales, rescues 
from the oblivion of the magazine-file seventeen 
sketches, nearly all comparatively short, by the 
author of ‘‘Molly Bawn” and “Young Mrs. 
Geoffry.” They are readable and vivacious, un- 
feignedly sentimental in places, but with comedy 
predominant throughout them. Perhaps the 
best and cleverest is ‘* How Snooks Got Out of 
It,” from which susceptible young men may de- 
rive a valuable, if appalling, hint. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

A Sea Queen, Mr. W. Clarke Russell’s new 
novel of the storied deep, exhibits a fascinating 
raconteur’s powers under very favorable condi- 
tions. The materials available for the plots of 
sea-novels of the sort are not by any means ex- 
tensive nor highly varied. We are, hence, not 
disposed to blame the author for availing him- 
self of very nearly the same stock from which his 
first and best book, ‘*The Wreck of the Gros- 
venor” was built—to wit, a mutiny, a shipwreck 
and the navigation by a woman and a couple of 
men of a great shipinto port. We are rather 
tempted to applaud his skill in employing inci- 
dents hackneyed long before his day in such a 
fresh and picturesque and spirited manner, 
There is a motion and color to Mr. Russell's 
stories which Cooper himself often lacked. The 
human interest in them is ample and sustained, 
The author’s extraordinary power of maritime 
description, and the terseness with which he 
condenses in single sentences such vivid 
delineations of startling ocean phenomena 
will be remarked continually throughout 
the chapters of A Sea Queen, and his magnetic 
sympathy with the salt wash, its sunlit translu- 
cence and calm, or its midnight blackness and 
tempest, is strikingly manifested. We are a little 
disposed to question Mr. Russell’s judgment in 
employing in the book the incident of the fever- 
stricken ship, which Poe, in his “ Arthur Gordon 
Pym,” has made so unapproachably and terribly 
his own that any presentment of it, stock prop- 
erty as it is, must suffer by contrast. The fact 
that stories like Mr. Russell’s are so eagerly read 
and admired just nowis a kind of protest, a 
reaction against what would seem the all-pervad- 
ing taste for the purely artificial in contemporary 
light literature. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

Tiger Lily; and Other Stories, by Julia Schayer, 
is a small, artistic-looking volume, which intro- 
duces us to a writer with whose literary work 
we are not acquainted, but to whom we are as- 
suredly indebted for five as excellent short stories 
as it has been our pleasure to read for some 
time. We presume them to have been contri- 
butions to periodicals. They are finely balanced ; 
the narrative portions exhibit most praiseworthy 
qualities, and humor and pathos are introduced 
most naturally and effectively in them. That the 
author also has a fine perception of the dramatic 
in sketch-writing is suggested by ‘‘ Molly”; and 
her dialectic faculty and knack at character 
sketching ‘‘My friend, Mrs. Angel” attests. 
It is one of the season's few books of “short 
stories” which is worth reading and lending, 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


oe 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


Tue July number of the Atlantic Monthly af- 
fords the reader an opportunity of beginning two 
new serials at one time, both of which set out 
upon their course with plenty of life and motion, 
The one is Mr. F. Marion Crawford's “A Roman 
Singer,” the other “‘Newport,” by Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop. The latter has a particular 
nicety of local color. Mr. Henry James’s style is 
never more pleasing than in papers of travel, and 
he gives the reader a fresh instance of the 
fact in the first of his series of papers on 
life and scenery in the old French towns, 
Mr. Richard Grant White has not written any- 
thing more clever and amusing in a good while 
than the satirical sketch, ‘Mr. Washington 
Adams in England,” the concluding part of 
which appears; and Miss Harriet W. Preston, 
with whom the readers of the Atlantic have made 


aquaintance in former years, returns to the field 


with “Oxford in Winter,” a very entertaining 
and not uninstructive paper upon the great 
University town and some of the great spirits 
who have gone forth from it into the world of 
thought and letters. Mr. F. D. ¥. Carpenter 
presents some phases of life and politics in a very 
clever Western sketch, significantly titled ** Boom- 
town”; and there area dozen not less readable 
and fresh features in the number. 

A very expressive portrait is The Ceniury’s 
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frontispiece, the reader being confronted with 
the keen eyes and decisive mouth of John Brown, 
whose famous “raid” is discussed in a retro- 
spective paper by ex-Congressman Alexander R. 
Boteler, supplemented by another from the pen 
of Mr. Frank R. Sanborn. But in spite of such 
excellent reading and so profusely illustrated as 
Mr.. E. V. Smalley’s “Striking Oil,” or Mr. 
George W. Cables’s ‘Flood and Plague in New 
Orleans,” it is to the purely literary element in 
the number that we refer with especial stress. 
We have, as leading features of it, the promised 
‘Early Letters” of Mr. Emerson, the second 
installment of Mr. James Herbert Morse’s talk 
about “‘The Native Element in American Fic- 
tion,” and a racy and most discriminatingly 
critical essay upon the work and _ posi- 
tion of Anthony Trollope in English 
light literature. A portrait accompanies 
the last-named article. There are two contri- 
butions which will please the lovers of Nature 
and out-door sport. One from Mr. A. B. Ell- 
wanger, on the subject of ‘‘ Old and New Roses,” 
with which his name has gradually come to be so 
associated, and ‘“ Black Bass Fishing,” by Dr. 
James A. Henshall, well known throughout 
Kentucky as an expert hand with rod and reel. 
No one will be sorry to see the enchanting history 
of “Brer Rabbit” and his friends and foes con- 
tinued with this issue of the magazine. We did 
not think that Mr. Harris could long refuse to 
promulgate any portions of it which he, sole de- 
pository thereof, could spare. There are poems 
by H. C. Bunner, Helen G. Cone, and others, of 
varying merit. 

The most conspicuously interesting feature of 
the Manhatian for the month is a fulland ac- 
curate account of Princeton College, its begin- 
ning, early unpretentiousness, and latter-day 
honor and wealth. This paper from the pen of 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., is illustrated with about 
thirty excellent views and portraits. The com- 
mencing chapters of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
new serial “Beatrix Randolph” are given, as 
well as the first part of a very powerful story by 
Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, “‘ Her Price,” be- 
sides a large selection of sketches, poems, and 
reviews. 

Harper’s somewhat distinguishes itself this 
month in the excellence of its engravings, to 
which general effect those from drawings by 
Robert Macbeth and E. F. Brewtnall in connec- 
tion with a paper on the famous “‘ Hounslow 
Heath,” by Mr. William H. Rideing, contribute 
very decidedly. Alexander F. Oakey follows 
this with his short disquisition upon ‘‘ Conven- 
tional Art,” with fourteen studies and designs. 
Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards devotes a second 
article to ‘‘The Romanoffs,” entering at some 
length into the reign of Alexander III. There 
are several still more solid contributions to the 
number—the eighth chapter of Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson’s study of American History, ‘‘The 
Second Generation of Englishmen in America,” 
Mr. William LL. Stones. “The Dec- 
laration of Independence in a New Light,” 
and Mr. George Cary Eggleston’s sug- 
gestions in regard to “‘The Education of Wo- 
men.” Harper’s has published nothing more 
clever for some time than the sly fling at Mr. 
Robert Browning's style of versification conveyed 
in the humorous dialect story ‘‘ Aunt Maria and 
the Autophone”—which has no signature. With 
this exception, the fiction of the magazine this 
month is of the most indifferent quality, and we 
sincerely hope that the labored humor and 
trivial course of the serial, “‘ A Castle in Spain,” 
in which Mr. De Mille’s mannerisms appear to 
have broken loose, will not be long in coming to 
a happy end. 

Lippincott’s has a longer table of contents 
than usual, and is a thicker and more varied 
number. Mr. 8. H. M. Byers, our Consul at Zu- 
rich, sends an account of ‘Alpine Dairies,” 
that is well deserving of the reader’s attention. 
Mr. Charles Burr Todd devotes himself to a 
study of “‘New York Clubs,” their origin, his- 
tory and distinguishing traits. An article which, 
like the one by Mr. Byers, bears reference to ag- 
ricultural topics, is one by Arthur Granville 
Bradley (son of the Dean of Westminster), 
“British Land Owners and American Competi- 
tors.” The most attractive of the light reading 
in the number, is Mr. Will O. Bates’s pathetic 
sketch, ‘‘A Good Fellow.” We cannot say much 
for the long tale by the author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
“Moonshine and Marguerites.” It is done in 
her most conventional style and with all her 
stock actors and stock ‘ properties.” In the 
‘‘Our Monthly Gossip” are printed some inter- 
esting letters, written long ago by John Howard 
Payne. 

In Macmillan’ s there is nothing of very striking 
interest. ‘‘W. R. Greg; A Sketch,” by J. M., is 
a long memorial of a full and useful life, which 
is worth perusal, and Matthew Arnold’s “ Ad- 
dress to the Wordsworth Society” has a distinct 
value to the critic and student. There is a cer- 
tain charm about the article, ‘‘The Old Virginian 
Gentleman,” which those familiar with life in 
the Southern States will remark. 

The excellent article ‘The Brooklyn Bridge,’ 
by Mr. Charles Barnard, is a prominent attrac- 
tion in the St. Nicholas, and some of the charm- 
ng illustrations furnished for it by W. Taber 





and G, W. Edwards are among the best of bridge 
sketches that we ‘have had. Mr. Alden’s “How 
to Build a Catamaran,” is practical and will 
doubtless entice a good many lads to undertake 
the job. Mr. Leland’s article on *‘ Brass Work 
for Boys and Girls,” we have read with great 
interest. In the line of serial stories for young 
people we hold up Mr. Trowbridge’s “The 
Tinkham Brother’s Tide Mill,” as a real model. 


— 
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...-The long-expected general collection of 
The Works of James Abram Garfield, edited by 
Burke A. Hinsdale, President of Hiram College, 
has appeared from the press of the Messrs. Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co. in two thick and well-manu- 
factured octavos, with a full preface by the editor. 
The volumes are composed of speeches, addresses, 
orations, arguments, and contributions to the 
press, arranged from beginning to end in strict 
chronological order, with three minor exceptions 
near the end. The collection ends appropriately 
with the inaugural address delivered from the 
east portico of the Capitol, March 4th, 1881. 
The collection covers the fifteen years from 
January 28th, 1864, to the inauguration, and 
discusses every important point in the practical 
statesmanship of those eventful years. It has 
been often said that General Garfield was com- 
petent to be his own secretary in any department 
of the Federal Government and to administer it 
better than any one he could choose. This col- 
lection shows at a glance the unbounded versa- 
tility of the man. A close examination and 
verification of the statistics with which so many 
of these pages bristle will give a more im- 
pressive demonstration of his thoroughness and 
vigorous method in the collection of facts. These 
two volumes must stand as a repertory of the best 
phases of the administrative statesmanship that 
guided this country through the war and tecon- 
structed the Government after it. They have the 
value of authorities on the economic questions of 
public debt and specie payment, currency, 
money, bank and banking tariff, American ship- 
ping and trade. They are equally important in 
the discussion of political issues and the critical 
matters which came up in connection with re- 
construction. In this class belong the two 
speeches in the Florida and Louisiana returns in 
the Presidential election of 1876, made in the 
electoral commission, Feb. 16th, 1877. An ex- 
amination of the topics handled in these collec- 
tions gives us a conception not only of the wide 
capacity of the man, but of his versatile in- 
genuity and many-sided interest in and ability to 
adapt himself to all kinds of human affairs. 
The collection is a monumental one, both as a 
memorial of the lamented President and as a 
contribution to the political treasures of the 
nation. It is a collection to be studied not for 
those graces and arts of speech to which Webster 
so slowly molded his grand style, but for the 
solid substance that is in them, and as a high 
and noble school in which to form young men 
who have the freeman’s honorable ambition for 
public life and influence. 


....Judaism and Christianity; Their Agree- 
ments and Disagreements, by the Rev. Dr. Isaac 
M. Wise, President of the Hebrew Union College, 
brings out no agreement between the two com- 
munions, which on the whole strikes us as a 
more significant indication of the modern drift 
than that a Hebrew Rabbi should publish him- 
self as the “‘ Rev. Dr.” The volume contains a 
series of lectures on points in comparison be- 
tween Christianity and Judaism, good in spirit 
and attractive in style. The position assumed 
by the author for himself is highly rationalist- 
ic, and at the same time the ground marked 
out to plant representative Christianity on is as 
highly conservative not to say medieval. Dr. 
Wise apparently belongs to the most advanced 
wing of the Reformed synagogue. The miracu- 
lous in Jewish history receives from him general 
recognition, but is, for the most part, limited to 
the giving of the Mosaic law. The evidential 
value of miracles is denied. Inspiration is held 
to be wholly natural. The prophets are said to 
have made no original disclosure or revelation, 
but to have been reflections of the Mosaic. The 
author claims that immortal life was taught as 
well as implied in the Old Testament, 
but that Mosaism did not base its 
morals nor its motive on that dogma, and by 
so doing escaped the danger of resting virtue on 
a selfish principle instead of the love of its own 
eternal essence. The to us novel view of the Saddu- 
cees is advanced that they did not deny immortal 
life, but only the forms of it held by the Pharisees, 
on the one hand, and by the Essenes on the 
other. As the former held to the resurrection of 
the body and the immortality of the soul, and as 
the latter taught only the immortality of the 
the soul, with no assertion of a bodily resurrec- 
tion, it is not easy to see what remained 
for the Sadducees unless they surrendered 
the permanence of personal consciousness and 
dropped down into a pantheistic view, which we 
fear Dr. Wise does not prove that they did not 
do. The statements of Christian fact and doc- 
trine are more ingenious than correct; but it 
would probably occur to no one to go to such a 
source for his ideas of Christianity. The value 
of the lectures lies in their views of Judaism, or, 
perhaps, we should say of the present phase of 





a very advanced period of Judaism in this 
country. In this view the lectures are extreme- 
ly interesting and will more than repay atten- 
tive perusal. We will add that the immense 
superiority of Christian theology, its deep reach 
and profound grasp on reality and on the facts 
of human experience and of conscious life, could 
escape no one on reading the chapters in this 
collection on sin and atonement. 


....Of all the attempts to compress a library 
into a volume the boldest we have seen is Gate- 
ly’s Universal Educator, edited by Charles E. 
Beale and M. R. Gately, who is also the pub- 
lisher, at Boston. It is a thick octavo, containing 
three volumes, of over 360 pages each, inone. It 
is composed of condensed treatises on nearly 
every subject of human knowledge or interest. 
In Volume I, we have, for example “Vegetation,” 
‘Natural History,” ‘‘ Geology,” ‘“‘ Astronomy,” 
** Mineralogy,” “ Metallurgy,” ‘‘ Physical Geogra- 
phy,” “History,” “‘ Legal Matter.” Each depart- 
ment seems to have been placed under the editorial 
care of a competent person. Volume II contains 
summaries of ‘‘Arithmetic,” ‘Drawing and Paint- 
ing,” ‘Physics and Mechanics,” ‘ Chemistry, 
Agricultural and Medical Treatise.” Volume III 
is perhaps the most startling attempt to grasp all 
knowledge, as along with ‘‘ Grammar” it attempts 
a collection of “‘English Poetry,” a treatise on 
“Rhetoric,” “Logic,” ‘Elocution,” ‘ Phonog- 
raphy,” ‘“Synonymes,” ‘ Penmanship,” ‘Pro- 
nunciation of Foreign Languages,” ‘ Music,” 
“Letter Writing,” ‘ Book-keeping,” ‘ Deport- 
ment,” “Games,” and “Tailors’ Measures.” Cook- 
ery and household economy, etiquette and conver- 
sation, how to behave at church, at balls, on the 
street and in the drawing-room; what to do in 
emergencies ; how to behave in health, and what to 
take in sickness ; how to write, how to dance, 
how to work, how to play, and even letters of 
counsel for the keeping of the heart give only a 
hint of the didactic treasures of this compilation, 
of which we should say in general that those 
who possessed no other book would be most 
likely to purchase it, and that those who pos- 
sessed it would be likely to purchase no other. 


....Our readera will remember the recent con- 
tcoversy in Boston over the question whether or- 
thodoxy does or does not doom the greater part of 
mankind to endless woe. Mr. Samuel J. Bar- 
rows, the editor of the Christian Register, took 
the affirmative in his journal, and now publishes 
the substance of his affirmation ip a volume bear- 
ing the cheerful title, The Doom of the Majority 
of Mankind. (American Unitarian Association, 
Boston.) The matter brought out in his columns 
is now thrown together in orderly topics and 
rounded up into a finished book. It may be true 
that the orthodox churches have fairly brought 
on themselves the hard treatment they receive in 
this volume by their mechanical reaffirmation of 
the old creeds; but it is no less true that Dr. 
Withrow, in his indignant disclaimer, expressed 
the sentiment of the evangelical churches. It 
certainly is not fair to hold the orthodoxy of to- 
day to the severities of other times, and the con- 
cessions which Mr. Barrows makes in the pref- 
ace as to the progress of liberal thought and 
feeling, in the orthodox churches, really upset 
his dish before he began. If the fact is as stated 
then that ends the matter. The solution pro- 
posed by Mr. Barrows is both good and bad. 
The improved interpretation of the Bible is gain- 
ing ground every day, and though not leading in 
the direction Mr. Barrows marks out for it, is 
reconstructing Christian opinion and erecting in 
Christendom a new, a more defensible, and more 
aggressive theology than the Church has ever 
had, 


....-Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures appeared first in 1810, and ran 
through eight editions to that of 1826, which was 
the last, though we believe the amended edition 
was completed shortly before the death of the 
eminent author and Wesleyan divine, in 1832 
There is great good sense in the work, and not- 
withstanding the rise and fall of schools and 
the progress of biblical study, it still possesses 
value. The work is now to be republished by 
the Messrs. Phillips and Hunt, in a new edition, 
condensed and supplemented by the Rev. Daniel 
Curry, LL. D. The first volume, containing the 
four Gospels and the Acts, is already out. Great 
omissions have been made of useless and anti- 
quated matter. The prefaces to the several 
books have been abbreviated. Newintroductions 
are provided, and the commentary is enriched 
and supplemented by the introduction of relevant 
matter from whatever evangelical sources sup- 
plied it. The evident object of the editor is to 
preserve the quaint simplicity, the Christian 
good sense, the childlike old-fashioned faith and 
spiritual richness of the original work, and to 
combine it with the better scholarship and the 
short methods of the present day. The new 
matter is carefully and plainly distinguished 
from the old in the text, and the editor has made 
a conscientious effort to introduce nothing out 
of harmony with the general tenorof the original 
work. 


....A very useful book for amateur collectors 
of birds and mammals of all kinds is the Manual 
of Taxidermy, by C. J. Maynard (Boston: 8. E. 
Cassino & Co.), with illustrative!plates and draw- 





ings. Part I is devoted to birds, and Part II 
to mammals. Under the first head we find full 
directions for collecting, skinning, making skins, 
mounting birds, and making stands. The sec- 
ond part supplies the same information for the 
preservation of specimen mammals, with an addi- 
tional chapter on mounting reptiles, batrachians, 
and fishes. The methods proposed are simple 
and approved in long experience. They are also 
easily understood, and the directions given are 
precise and not difficult to follow. This manual is 
published as No. 5 in the American Natural His- 
tory Series. ———Mr. Walter P. Manton follows 
his manuals on the taking and preparation of 
Insects for the Cabinet and ‘‘ Taxidermy without 
a Teacher,” by Field Botany, a convenient little 
pocket manual for collectors gathering and pre- 
serving plants and for the formation of the herba- 
rium. The directions are clearly expressed, are 
based on long experience and sufficient to meet 
all the requirements of the beginner. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.) 


..-.The Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons repub- 
lish in this country Rénan’s Recollections of my 
Youth, translated by C. B. Pitman. They have 
the poetic charm of style which Rénan leaves on 
everything he touches, The sketches of his child- 
hood, of the life and friends around him, are the 
perfection of imaginative simplicity. In a succes$ 
sion of sketches he traces his own education and 
the growth of rationalistic opinion in his mind. 
Nothing ever embittered him against the friends 
and fathers of St. Sulpice Seminary, which, he de- 
clares, looking back on it from his later position, 
‘* represents all that is most upright in religion.” 
It was to his credit that he could not get ‘along 
with the very different school of Abbé Gratry. 
The whole volume has a strong autobiographic 
character, and though it will not rank high as a 
profound study of motive or of the inner life, 
and though it sometimes approaches too near 
the misty line which divides egoism from egot- 
ism, is always frank, fresh, brilliant, and enter- 
taining. 


....With the publication of Volumes XI and 
XII the Messrs. Houghton Mifflin & Co. fin- 
ish their new edition of The Complete Works 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with introductory notes 
of George Parsons Lathrop, and illustrated with 
etchings by Blum, Church, Dielman, Gifford, 
Shirlaw and Turner. Vol. XIis The Dolliver 
Romance, Fanshawe, and Septimius Felton, with 
anappendix containing The Ancestral Footstep. 
Vol XII contains, from Hawthorne himself, Tales, 
Sketches and other Papers, together with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Mr. Lathrop and an index to 
Hawthorne’s works. We observe that “ Dr. 
Grimshawe’s Secret” is not admitted. The edi- 
tion, in paper, illustrations, printing and all that 
enters into the manufacture, isall that could be 
desired and reflects credit on the skill and enter- 
prise of the publishers. 


....-The Messrs. A. D, F, Randolph & Co. 
publish by itself, separate from the Presbyterian 
Book of Common Prayer, which it was originally 
prepared to accompany, the fourth edition of 
Prof. Charles W. Shield’s Liturgia Expurgata, 
an essay on the liturgical question in the Ameri- 
can churches. We have noticed this essay before 
in connection with the American edition of the 
amended prayer-book. Its general position is 
“that itis now impossible to construct a true 
liturgy outside of the prayer-book, or without 
regard tothe ancient and modern formularies 
which it contains; and that the prayer-book, as 
amended by the Westminster divines, and made 
optional, rather than obligatory, would supply 
the need of Presbyterian forms of devotion.” 


...-The Rev. George Harris on the eve of his 
departure from his church at Providence for his 
professorial duties at Andover, yielded a modest 
consent to requests from his congregation and 
published five of his sermons as a tangible re- 
minder of his ministry to the people he was 
leaving. The sermons chosen are marked with 
the simplicity, vigor, and purity of thought and 
style which is characteristic of their author. 
The two, on ‘Seeing God” and on ‘Society 
Eternal,” are such as any people might desire to 
have in printed form. (Shaw & Swartz, Provi- 
dence.) 


....On the whole we can see no good to be 
gained by the publication of such books as Un- 
derground Russia; Revolutionary Profiles and 
Sketches from Life, by Stepniak, with a preface by 
Peter Lavroff, and translated from the Italian 
(Scribner’s). It isa book of conspiracies, about 
conspirators, written with a conspirator’s con- 
science and from a conspirator’s stand-point. 
No people will ever achieve liberty or know what 
to do with it, should they get it, who rely on con- 
spiracy for the purpose. To waste sympathy n 
such people and their plans is only to confu;: 
conscience and the meaning of terms. 


....The Cruise of the Canoe Club is another 
of W. L. Alden’s popular tales of boyish adven- 
ture that has been running as a serial story in 
Harper's Young People, and is now brought out 
in book form by Harper & Bros. The boys of 
this story, who figured as the leading characters 
in “The Cruise of the ‘Ghost,’” from the same 


author’s pen, published a year or two since, are. 


given a reasonable share of upsets and other ad 
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ventures in canoeing on the Magog and the St. 
Lawrence rivers, and they bring up safe at home 
at last. 

.-President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
has brought out a marvelously simple and con- 
venient Perpetual Calendar, which will answer 
indefinitely for annual use, and by which reckon- 
ings, forward and backward, can be made in old 
style and in new style even by a child. 


.-Tennyson’s Poems have never been 
brought out in a more exquisite dress than Messrs, 
Appleton and Co. have given them in two vol- 
umes of their Parchment Edition. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


,Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarteis. The number first 
given is the length.| 


In the Land of the Lion and Sun; or, Modern 
ee. Being Experiences of Life ‘in Persia 
ring 2 a Residence of fifteen years, 1866 to 
fur y C.J. Wills, M.D. 9xé, pp. xvi, 446. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co.......... 400 
English Towns and Districts. A Series i 4 
dresse ses and Sketches. By Edward A 
.» Hon, D. C. L. and TLD With 
Tilustrations ond a 9x6, 1 pp. xii, 455. The 
a 56000 0cn0c0sesc0euessesesecesenseccuesece’ens 4 00 
Methods of Social Reform and Other Papers. By 
W. Stanley Jevons, MLA., LL.D., F.R.S. 9x 
pp. viii, 383. e sam 
The Life of Schiller. 


Diishesadeseamenhbesmmesene 3 00 
By Heinrich Dintzer. 


Translated by Perc . Pinkerton. With 
Authentic [Illustrations and Fac-similes. 
7%4x5}4, Pp. X, 455. __, PERE RET 2 50 


Eesgye—Jiotera. By F. W. H. Myers. 

SS. SOND: 6 cncccecscscetbesesccssctocoocens 150 
a ror By F. W.H. Myers. 734x5\ 

SE SR ES SID GR ceccsvesesosenccnsscercos 125 
The Roman Poets 4 y aoe Age. Virgil. 

B Ww.Y. Se liar, rofessor in the 
‘Second — 


_ PEPE AEE AOL 2 5 
uene of French [ipesstare from Villon to 
Hugo, Selected and Edited b: to e Saints- 
bury. en pp. xxiv, arendon 
Press Series.) The Game........0..cccccccscoore 2% 
The Navy int the Civil War. Vol. II. The Atlan. 
tc oo. By Daniel Ammen, Rear-Admiral, 
avy. Tang We z o a Ill. The 
Gulf a ine aters, A. T. Mahan, 
Commander U. fe rei, > PP. Vili, 267. 
New York: ‘Charles Seri ner’sSons, (Per vol) 1 00 
Yrom Getty sburg p. og Rapidan. Lg! Amma of 
the Po os es 1863, to April, 1 
a Bri; ok TE, 
neers, Brevet ajor-General, 
. 8. A., etc., etc. 7x5, pp. viii, 86. The same. 1 
From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Qbesevations on Spe in, its History, and its 
People. Lf Henry Day, author of “The Law 
er Abroad.” 73,x5\, pp. iv, 249. New York: 
. P. Putnam’s Sons 
nd-Book for Hospitals. 734x514, pp 
ane "Chariti es Aid Association. y fe aps 





Coan. 634x4}s, $ Pp. 80, (Topics a the Time, 
No.2.) Pape he same 
ippincott's M azine of Po alee. siferetar 
a * nd Neience, Old Series—\ -~ Ne ~~ 
Series— s—Vo 966) x634, PP. 682. ) philadelphin, 
J. B. ree UM 
ACentury of Roundels, and Other Poems. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. 73;x54g. pp. 
New York: R. Worthington............... 1% 
hore 4D “. George Girls. A Rociet Novel. 
Philadelphia: 1 Petersen 


His! Second ‘anes emgeien. Round-Robin Series, 7x 

4%, pp. 342. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co 100 
Handbooks for Bible Leases. Edited by the 

R by ond the Rev. Alex- 





New York: Scri ner & Welford 


A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Constanti- 
nople. B: Leila -—4 — Translated from 
, with notes, by General R. E. Col- 
c~ aot General Staff, Egyptian 
rmy, and ht-Commander of the Turk. 
, ish Imperial Or er of the Osmanieh. 61x4%;, 
* pp. v, 299. New York: William 8. Gottsberger 
Manuals of Religious Instruction. Bible Series, 
o. I. Bible Series for Youngest Classes. 
Sepaeek ber a Committee of the American 
New-Church 8. 8S. Association. 54%x3%, bp. vi, 
219. New York: The New-Church fx 
Pn ncnccch teinentencsshesanenssantonctons 
Hints from the Works and Days; or, Moral, Eco- 
nomical and Agricultural 
tions of Hesiod. And Thi i al 
we from —— By an Re ge —_ = U. 8. 
; 


reas 

York: Brentano Brot a, 
Brentano inc ccesccsccsconscencovntesccesocces 0 25 

Frederic the Second and Maria Theresa, from 

itverte u De Brow documents. 1740—1742, 

e Broglie. From the French, b 

Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. lixh, 

in. Franklin Square Library. New York: 
Pei. Ls csanitedsackmine aindvedéunnces 0 20 

The) Brooklyn Bridge. A History of the Bridge. 

By W. C. Conant. The Bridge as a Monument. 

By AR Schuyler; together with an 

account of the Opening Exercises. 11x8, pp. 
SP ananiesecupencenss: s0icecsancionnede 0 20 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


Grately's Universal Educator, 


An Educational Cyclopedia and Business 
Guide. 











THE MOST COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL WORK EVER 
ISSUED. 


Royal octavo, three volumes bound in one, 1160 pages, 
470 illustrations. 


Vou. I.—Contains: Vepetation, M4 pages, Ms Miustestions; 
fiture History, 17 Pp: 15 i Astronomy, 16 
Geology, 19 pp., 15111. ieieieeee 13 coi. 
te, 7 pp.; Physical Geography, 32 pp., 9 ill.; 
History, | 4 pP., 2 ill; Law, 126 pp., Bil. 


Vou. II1.—Arithmetic, 57 pages, 6 illustrations: Draw- 

age Crettatlt og ornics and Mechanics, i¢o pes 
griculture, 

fll.; Medical Treatise 1a? pp. eit ” 


Vou. III.—Gram mar, 38 2 aces: ; Gems of Poetry, 
Rhetoric, 4 pp.; Lo: , Mocudton. § Pp.: res 
poereeby. i le PP. i 

angu: 


. » 4 ; 

J 4 .; Deportm yt “gue Housenoia, 3 ‘ 
.: Game om, re. Dress- 
mee 16 pp., 6 ill. ; nai chart lore’ Measu 2 Pi pp. 
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GOOD SUMMER READING. 


‘6 Just the th ao oauninel for asteamboat or railway 
journey, an idle hour by the sea, or a soli- 
jan? by ernoon amid the charming solitudes 
ofthe mountains.’ 


LOYS LORD BERRESFORD. 
By the ‘‘Ducusss,” author of ‘Molly Bawn,” 
“* Faith and Unfaith,” “Portia,” etc. 12mo. 
Extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo. Paper cover, 25 
cents. 
“ A collection of seventeen charming stories, by the 


sutive of anumber of the most seqemnet novels of 
he day.”—Chicago Evening Journa —_ 


WANDA, 
Countess von Szalras. By ‘Ourpa,” author of 
‘“‘Strathmore,” “Under Two Flags,” etc. 


12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 16mo. Paper 
cover, 40 cents. 


FAIRY GOLD. 


By the author of ‘A Lesson in Love.” LIllus- 
trated. 8vo. Fine cloth, 75 cents. Paper 
cover, 40 cents. 

A NOBLE NAME; 


Or, Dénninghausen. From the German. By 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, translator of ‘The 
Second Wife,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 

we charming Fg A 4 German aristocratic life. One 


of the best rs. Wister has given in English 
dress."—Philadelphia Press. et - 


PORTIA; 

Or, By Passions Rocked. By the ‘‘ Ducness,” 
author of ‘‘Phyllis,” ‘‘Molly Bawn,” etc. 
12mo. Extra cloth,$1.25. Paper cover, 40 
cents. 


“One of the most striking novels eo. Daher has 
weiiten. os f Piiaboeek Evening Telegrap 


FROM HAND TO HAND. 
After the German of Gotp Rarmunp. By Mrs. 
A. L. WIsTER, translator of ‘A New Race,” 
ete. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 
“It may be ranked among the best of the many very 
admirable stories Mra, Wister has translated. Tis plot 
is highly interesting, and it is constructed with ea 
artistic skill; the characters are drawn with rare pow- 


er, and the narrative is syeerkalty spirited.”— Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 

By the “‘Ducuess,” author of “Portia,” “Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 
Paper cover, 40 cents. 

anaores has endorses © pn. Geotrey” i Phyllis’ 
will not require ng t ast novel. In 
truth, his fresh story is more entertaining and even 


more absorbing than * Mrs. ‘rey.’ From cover to 
cover this story is delightful."—New York Home Jour- 


nal. 

FAUSTINE. 

By “Rrra,” author of ‘“ Fragoletta,” “‘ Daphne,” 
etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. The first 
volume of a new series of novels, at the uni- 
form price of $1.00. 


“Is without doubt one of the very be: 
day.”—Philadelphia Times. ny Sent ateaten of the 


I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 
By Mrs. Forrester, author of ‘My Lord and 
My Lady,” ete. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. This 
is the second volume of the new series, of 
which ‘‘ Faustine” was the first. 


“A story of very great fascinating power.—-Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle. 
IRIS. 


By Mrs. Ranpotps, author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” 
etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. Paper cover, 
50 cents. 

MY LORD AND MY LADY. 

By Mas. ForRestTEr, author of “ Roy and Viola,” 
etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.25, Paper 
cover, 50 cents. 

CASTLE AND TOWN. 

Dy Miss Frances M. Pearp, author of “The 
Rose Garden,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth, 
$1.25. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. 
A Practical Treatise on English Composition. 
By A. ArnTuur ReaDE, author of “ Study and 
Stimulants,” etc. 16mo. Flexible cloth 
cover, 60 cents. 


“ A clearly-written, instructive pimaie. Strai tfor- 
ward, and encouraging guide.’ Magne ghi ~y 


PRIMER OF POLITENESS : 

A Help to School and Home Government. By 
ALEXANDER M. Gow, A.M. 12mo, Extra 
cloth, limp, 75 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Bookselle r will be sent b 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by vem 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market sSt., Philadelphia. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S WinEy® One, Year.. “ 00 


HARPER'S BAZAR, ‘3 
HARPER'S PONG A eae Ce: 
te HARP 


1 
ERS CA PA TALOGOE wilt be send by mat 
on receipt of Nine 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, H. Y. 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Albums 
at 30 to 75 per cent. less than ordinary prices. 
C2?Catalogue sent free. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 
at 30 te 60 per cent. Discount from Publishers’ 
Double ble quantity sent sent toselect, from \ withouteny, extra 


furned f free ts 2 expegae 0 purchaser. = baee 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York City. 














NEW WORKS 
JUST 
cz PUBLISHED. E 
CW ENDQUNE; 9, NALERTS, AMR, MAJEOMER, 
“WAS 7O,poe, eens 


$3.00. Consisting 
1. What to 9 2. How not to Do it. 
8. How to Do it. 
The volumes may be had singly. Price, $1.10 each. | 


$T. PURICH: OR, RESTING OW | THE KING'S word. 
a i ig 
THE E EMIGRANTS, A ta A tate L. the last century, from 


OFFMAN. Translated 
Rs. H. D. fr =z cloth, illustrat 
ia, ustra oa 


ST. ULRICH Ae THE EMIGRANTS, bound in one 


LARRY GILBERT. By Mas. & K. REEVES, author of 
“Young le,” &c. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 
Price, 90 cents. 


Three books by Mrs. 
cloth, illustrated. Price, 


THE SHREWD ST D. By Rev. GzorGE Dana 
ARDMAN, D. ‘aper, 15 cents, 


SONS OR SHEAVES By Rev. C. M. SOUTHGATE. 


‘aper, li cents. 


PAY YOUR 


our own 


WH RE RENT, By the ne guthor of “Buy 


Paper, 5 ’ 


TITPES APF A PASTOR'S | WEDNESDAY EVENING 


GEORGE Dana BoaRpMAN, D.D. ——. bt conta, 


Dr. Schaff's Bible Dictionary. 


400 engravings, 12 maps, 20,000 Bible refer- 
ences, 058 pages, 700,000 words. Only $2.50. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Edited by the Rev. Parure Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union Theologic- 
al Seminary, New York, and prepared expressly for 
the AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 

t2@-Send for descriptive circulars and no- 
tices of the work. 


PENGERIAN 


ese Famous Steel Pen: ms 
ores the ey nalities 
o 


va 
real Swi ull] Actior., and 
are sulted to = ee: of writ- 


Ivison, Blakeman, 7 Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 








of STANDARD K f them thi on edi 
ublished. YO SHOICE r - Meme 


pone every week. Prices es low pi —_ . 

0" from or 

“noch Arden, unabridged, Lk witb to ep 
the t and best American a Cyclobaia. 

dv ers—prices too low. 


“SOHN, B, ALDEN, Publisher, 


Vesey Street, N. 


NOW READY. 


THE THIRD V VOLUME 


OF THE 


History of the Civil War i 
America, 


BY THE COMTE DE PARIS. 








Published by direct arrangement with and by the 
authority of | eget de Paris. 
‘without abri: ent 


the fifth and 8! xth ve volumes of the French edition an 





covers one of the most interesting as well as the most 
anzous periods of the War, describing the operations 
of t of the Potomac in the East and Army 


of the Cum mand filly sngeaved from the riginal 
Tape fa y engrav rom 0 8 
and printedin three colors. 8vo, cloth, per volume, 
For sale by all booksellers, 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





—" The American 


Sunday-school Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
10 Bible House, New York. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


MARION HARLAND’S 
NEW STORY, 


“JUDITH: ” 


A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA, 


JUST BEGUN IN 


THE CONTINENT. 


Tilustrated Weekly Magazine. 

MARION HARLAND is a genuine ‘American 
author, whom life abroad has only made riper 
and richer in thought and more earnest in her 
devotion to her native land, whose life she does 
not regard as designed simply to furnish a coun- 
terfoil to foreign perfectibility. The unlovely 
sides of the old Southern life have so often been 
painted that it is well that a loving hand should 
trace its brighter features. 

In ““Judith” the author describes the land of 
her birth and portrays the scenes and society 
in which her girlhood was passed. 

“The domestic life of this region is rapidly chang- 
ing, and this record of its picturesque phases, from a 
woman whose faculty for observation and skill in nar- 
rative are well known, will p much int ” 
—New York Tribune. 

The story will be illustrated by W. L. Shep- 
pard and A. B, Frost. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


THE CONTINENT, | ™ 


Now better than ever, may be had: 

1. From the beginning of “Judith” until Feb. 1st, 
1984, for S23 or, 

2. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. Ist, 
1884, with back numbers from Jan. Ist, 1883, for 83. 

3. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. lst, 
1884, with Judge Tourgée’s last novel, “Hot Plow 
shares (610 pages, illustrated), for $3.00. 

4. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan Ist, 
1884, with back numbers from Jan. Ist, 1683, handsome. 
ly bound in silk cloth, for 83.50. 

5. For one year, beginning with any number, for 
$4. 

G. For one year, with Judge Tourgée’s “ Hot Plow- 
shares,” for $4.50. 








ADDRESS, 


> The Continent 


Cor. ELEVENTH AND 
CnesTNur Sts, 


PHILA., PA, 


THe WRITINGS OF MRS. WHITE, 


OF BATTLE OREEE, MICH. 
¢ Sufferings of Christ. A 32-page tract, setting forth 
on Sesent he f his Son, and portraying the sufferings and 
Scath of Christ mito hs Bo, and portryin 5 ots. 
Bible Sanctification. The Bible doctrine presented and false 
theories, se prevalent et the present day, exposed. S4pp. 10 e's. 
Great between 








a 

In 3 volumes. e Old 
Testament history, and the life of Christ and his The 
historical narrative is given iu a clear, foreible style, and the moral 
lessons sone ah are va — practical. Although not “sons 
tne 403 puges. 00, “4 “he ave prices Ipslode malitte: peotpala. 
ume \* ve , 
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30 Ri Fine White oe Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Samp 
Book 25c. F. M. SHAW & CO.. Jersey City, NJ. 
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for 15 cts. SN ee con Meriden, Conn. 








EDUCATION. 


The CASCADILLA SCHOOL,( Established in 1876). 
A School of special instruction for college students and for 

those preparing for college or scientific school, Students wish- 

ing to review for the Sep ber entrance 

college students studying for honors, or having conditions to 

remove, cannot do better than spend their summer at Ithaca, 

among the beautiful glens of the Lake district of Central New 

York,under the direction of Harvard graduates long ie Gepeem in 

University Javirecon. Summer term begins July sth 

tere Hed ns Sept. rst, Fall term begins Sept. 22. Address 

note, Ac te \Hasvasd), Secretary, Ithaca,New York. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute Rebuilt, 











%th — Ln ag 10th. A ph am for College Pre 
’ 0 er ua urses. . 
pF, “and best appointed boarding Seminary for 


1 and An Ly the State. adress JOS. E. 
KING, > D., efort Edward, N. Y. 


CLINTON (N. Y.) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
For Young Men ae 


Established 181: tion healthi Preperes for 
d busi ms Sept. oe For ull infor. 
Color. and ue Rev ISsA0 0, BEST, Clinton, N.Y. 








ce receive full pre 
and —-y relations. Addvese the 
PRESIDENT. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A complete college course for women, with qpecie) 
and courses 
ar art, ‘Catalog a, with ali information, sent by W. L. 
Registrar. 1. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


HOUGHTON SEMINAR ‘oR YOUNG —~— 
DLES. For Record 
logue Cabos t A. x3 BENEDICT, med. or N. Y. 


1%) ERIE FEMALE SEMINARY. Oo 
the Sittin Boies plan. 25th Sep 
enlarged and re orate ed. For illus- 
ape ¢ catalogue and other | eee ad. 
fireoe Miss EVANS, , Prin.., ,, Painesville, O. 


HRISTIE’S oeuee* 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
(, Ubustrated, 200 leading sebools. 
cents,” Special catalogues and information concern- 
Peter pom, oom f wants. seein ee 
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36 TEACHERS WANTED. American Teachers 


Boston University Law School 


Opens Oct. 4. Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
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Religions Mutelligence. 


THE MORMON MASS-MEETING. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





Tue Fifty-Third Annual Conference of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
has recently been held in Salt Lake City. In 
many respects this gathering is worthy the 
attention of the American people. As a 
mere phenomenon it is most striking. It 
constitutes the grand central event in the 
ordinary Utah year. It also reveals much 
that is characteristic of the system for 
whose furtherance the assemblage is called. 

First, the attendance is very large. No 
other religious sect in the land musters so 
many adherents in one place for worship, 
instruction, and the transaction of business. 
The numbers are far surpassed which every 
Autumn gather at the invitation of the 
American Board. Even the quadrennial 
conventions of the great political parties to 
nominate the nation’s Chief Executive find 
here a rival as to the multitudes that con- 
gregate. For weeks beforehand the whole 
territory is astir. The railroads offer one- 
fourth fare, and run extra trains. No ap- 
pointment is needed; but all are invited. 
And so into “Zion” they pour by steam- 
power and horse-power and on foot, from 
Idaho on the north to Arizona on the south. 
But though the Conference is the center of 
attraction, yet business and pleasure mingle 
strangely with religion. The streets and 
stores are crowded; the theaters, too, are 
thronged; nor are the saloons by any means 
forsaken. In fact, the moral atmosphere 
has far more resemblance to that of fair 
time, or of the Fourth of July; but, then, 
Mormonism is never reverent or spiritual, 
and always smacks strongly of the secular 
and earthy. 

Then, at Conference time, one takes in 
Mormonism at a sort of bird’s eye view. In 
particular, scrutinizing the faces of these 
thousands who are fair specimens of the 
fellowship to which they belong, above the 
average of moral and mental excellence, 
rather than below it, one sees at a glance of 
what intellectual stuff Mormons are made. 
Of the adult portion the bulk are evident- 
ly foreign born, and in features and utter- 
ance as evidently English or Scandinavian. 
They were born into low plebeian estate and 
have lived at the bottom of the social scale. 
Eyes are dull and faces are without expres- 
sion. All signs are lacking of brain power, 
of independent thought, of daring in self- 
management. They have had long and dire 
training in obedience, and ro. longer care, 
or are able to choose or act for themselves 
in matters high or low. It is only the intel- 
lectual dregs of the nations that Mormon- 
ism can gather, and these are readily shaped 
and manipulated at the will of the shrewd 
leaders. 

The sessions of Conference are held in the 
great Tabernacle, in which with its galleries 
from eight to ten thousand can find sittings. 
At the closing exercises on Sunday, hun- 
dreds were compelled to stand and other 
hundreds remained outside. President 
John Taylor was in the chair; but his “ first 
counsellor,” Geo. Q. Cannon, was the real 
corypheus of the occasion. Before these, 
though on lower seats, were gathered an 
array of “apostles” and ‘ high-priests,” 
while on either hand were ‘‘ elders” by the 
score. Behind was arranged an orchestra 
of wind and stringedinstruments, anda choir 
of a hundred voices, with the big organ to 
bind and blend in one all musical sounds. 
Occasionally sweet Christian hymns pealed 
forth from instrument and voice, though 
oftener the words were of wretched Latter- 
day manufacture, and as closing pieces were 
well performed some of the choicest pro- 
ductions of the masters of song. Morning 
and afternoon, for two hours, the exercises 


moved on. With reports of various 
sorts divers addresses were intermingled 
from time to time from the lips of 
the highly exalted among the ‘holy 
priesthood.” Twice during the week 
the sacrament was administered to the 
many thousands in attendance. As 


usual wine was absent from the rite, but the 
bread and water were distributed with a 
free hand to every soul that would receive, 
male or female, infant or aged, “ saint” 









Lord’s Supper, how impressive the season 
had been! The harangues which re- 
sounded meantime were anything but in 
remembrance of Christ or in imitation of his 
spirit. The staple of talk was to the effect 
that Senator Edmunds and his aiders and 
abettors throughout the land were most 
wicked foes and maligners of the gospel (of 
Joseph Smith) and the kingdom (of the 
Utah priesthood), but they had been bailly 
worsted of late through the favor of God 
and the prayers of the faithful. The latter 
must, therefore, stand by their leaders, resist 
steadfastly every encroachment from Con- 
gress, and live their religion in every partic- 
lar, at no matter what cost. Especially 
they must be humble and obedient, and, 
above all pay tithes, build temples (of which 
the four now on hand will cost $3,000,000), 
contribute to the Emigration Fund; in short 
and finally, put all their possessions and 
their persons, without reservation, into the 
hands of ‘‘ the Lord” (euphemism for pres- 


ident, apostles, high-priests, etc., etc.), 
subject to his call. So doing, all would end 
well. 


Mention was made of some financial re- 
ports; but figures were withheld, because 
enemies were present and eager t> take ad- 
vantage. But upon motion, these reports 
were “ adopted” by a show of 10,000 right 
hands. Then a list of a score or two of 
general church officers, such as president, 
counsellors, apostles, etc., was read, and 
every nomination was ‘‘sustained” by 
unanimous vote of the people; and after- 
ward each and every one was chosen to be 
a ‘‘prophet, seer, or revelator” to the 
Church, whatever this may mean. Also, to 
the number of nearly 200, missionaries were 
‘** sustained,” to go forth without purse or 
scrip and whithersoever the authorities 
should send them. At the Semi-Annual 
Conference, in October last, 160 other mis- 
sionaries were chosen, or 360 within the 
year. Of these nearly 100 were designated 
to the Southern States (7,e., the back coun- 
try of Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina, 
ete., where ignorance is most abject), and 
from whence nearly 200 converts have re- 
cently been forwarded to Colorado and 
Utah as the first fruits of the year, 75 to 
Great Britain, and 80 to Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

As showing how heavy is the priestly yoke 
which binds the Mormon people to servi- 
tude, note the following figures, which were 
given viva voce at the Conference, but sup- 
pressed in the printed report lest they come 
to the ears of the enemy. Let vis speak no 
more of priest-ridden Italy or Spain. Re- 
member that the Mormon population reaches 
only 125,000. Over this number, to disci- 
pline and direct them ‘‘in all things, both 
temporal and spiritual,” are set more than 
twenty-two thousand church officials. (22,- 
000!) Such as a president and 2 _counsel- 
lors; 12 apostles and divers counsellors; 60 
patriarchs, whose business it is to bless, in 
writing, at $2.00 a head; 25 presidents of 
‘Stakes of Zion”; 275 bishops ; 3,045 high 
priests; 11,545 elders, of whom every one 
can preach, baptize, lay on hands for the 
reception of the Holy Ghost, and anoint for 
the healing of the sick; 1,286 priests; 1,576 
teachers, and 4,100 deacons. Here is the 
strength of Mormonism; in the number of 
oftice-holders for which it provides, in the 
rigid system of subordination from top to 
bottom. 

cll ——s 

Tue Pope recently presented a protest to 
President Grévy concerning Church matters in 
France. He points out the painful position of 
the Church in France because of the policy of 
the Republic during the last few years, He says 
that laws hostile to the Church are now being 
prepared. He hopes that the pacific assurances 
given by France at various times really signify a 
desire to avoid a painful conflict, which would be 
equally disastrous to both Church and State. He 
requests President Grévy to use his high influ- 
ence to prevent such a conflict. The protest, 
which has been spoken of as threatening in tone, 
is now declared to be couched in moderate lan- 
guage. A recent letterfrom Paris to the Non- 
conformist says : 

“The Conservative Press here is exceedingly 
wroth with the Republican Union for having deter- 
mined to cut off some of the inordinate items of ex- 
penditure in the Public Worship Budget, which have 
hitherto been paid without authority, and forcibly 
illustrates the abuses which, in course of time, 
spring from every Concordat with the Papacy. M. 
Gambetta’s disciples are denounced as insatiable 
Jacobins, anxious to destroy the treaty of ‘ peace, 








relations between France and the Vatican are in 
jeopardy, the danger comes from without, and not 
from within the Republic, which has scrupulously 
adhered to the modus vivendi established at the be- 
ginning of the century. As the Premier pointed out 
afew days ago, the Congregation of the Index at 
Rome, in passing a vote of censure on the Compayré 
and Bert Manuals on civic instruction, had launched 
its flat over the heads of the French Ambassador by 
lighting the fires of passion throughout a dozen 
dioceses in France ; had almost compromised the re- 
lation between the government and the Holy See. 
M. Jules Ferry hinted, indeed, that the peril had 
been set aside only by the display of the greatest 
tact and forbearance. His piquant revelations on 
the subject carried the senate with him. 
The general public learned for the first 
time that the vehement opposition of some of 
the clergy to the civic instruction given in the 
public schools had enabled M. Paul Bert to dispose 
of ten editions of his work, and that the eleventh, 
just issued, had been so revised and altered by the 
author himself as to remove his ground of com- 
plaint as to a.leged violation of religious neutrality. 
Moreover, the few sentences which in the Com- 
payré Manual had called forth the thunders of the 
Congregation of the Index were simply the resumé 
of a passage in M. Jules Simon’s remarkable man- 
ual, ‘Le Livre du Petit Citoyen.’ The latter work 
seems to have escaped the jealous vigilance of the 
Papal censors, and this fact proves once more that 
the custodians of orthodoxy have two weights and 
two measures when meting out ‘justice’ to friend 
or foe. Although a determined upholder of the 
Concordat, M. Jules Ferry does not intend to sacri- 
fice one iota of the rights conferred upon the state. 
He emphatically declared that no modern govern- 
ment could allow a foreign congregation to inter- 
fere with the program of education in the public 
schools; that the Index had in past times con- 
demned the works of some of the greatest minds; 
and that the ministry would resolutely maintain the 
religious as distinguished from the political neu- 
trality which it had promised to enforce in the 
institutions under its direct control. The Sen- 
ate gave the government a triumphant vote of con- 
fidence in adopting the previous question by 175 to 
95 votes.” 


....The Episcopalians of Canada have just 
held their first Church Congress. It met in 
Hamilton, where the Church has a large constitu- 
ency. Thesuggestion for a congress came from 
the Bishop of Niagara. It was received with 
much favor, and at a meeting held in September 
last acommittee was appointed to prepare a pro- 
gram. Among those in attendance at the Con- 
gress were a numler of clergymen from the 
United States. According to the custom which ob- 
tains with English and American congresses the 
Bishop of the diocese in which the Congress was 
held—Niagara—presided. Dr. Mockridge was 
elected secretary. After a few words from the 
president the Rev. C. W. E. Body read the first 
paper on the program, on “ Clerical Education.” 
The next paper was on the attitude churchmen 
shoald occupy toward popular literature and 
recreation. The reader, the Rev. G. C. Macken- 
zie, approved of many outdoor exercises where 
they could be kept separate from the curse of 
alcoholic drinks. The theater, he said, is not 
necessarily immoral, but it cannot teach morals, 
Christians may only visit the theater as it now is 
‘* very occasionally if at all.” On billiard tables, 
public dancing halls and gambling tables much 
money and morals are thrown away. So- 
cial dancing he could not unreservedly con- 
demn. The evil is in the late and long hours 
and in the thought and expense thrown away 
upon dress. Card-playing, as a household 
amusement is innocent; but the abuse of it is 
immense. Canon Houston related some instances 
of good being done by card-playing. There were 
papers on ‘Lay Co-operation”; on the “Re- 
vised Version,” on which subject Bishop Coxe, of 
Western New York, spoke in debate, announcing 
that he would be faithful to the old Version until 
the whole Catholic Church as a body adopted 
the new; on “Modern Doubts and Difficulties,” 
which was treated by Dr. Kramer, of New York. 
Other subjects were: ‘*Woman’s Work in the 
Church,” and “Church Music.” Burning ques- 
tions were kept off the program, as will be seen ; 
but it was thought the first Congress should not 
launch out too boldly. 


....-The English Baptists are not so fortunate 
this year as the Wesleyans. The latter are re- 
joicing over a large increase, but the Baptist 
returns of church-membership show a decrease 
this, as compared with last year. The number 
for 1881 was 295,035; the number for 1882, 290,- 
918. Itis stated in explanation that the names 
of some churches have been omitted this year, 
there being no satisfactory evidence of their ex- 
istence. Many churches have this year made a 
considerable reduction in the statement of their 
sitting accommodation, and have also reported 
close revision of the registers of membership. In 
some cases the numbers have been withheld en- 
tirely by the church officers, in order to future 
revision. 


....The United Presbyterian Church reports 
730 ministers, of whom 192 are without charge ; 
43 licentiates ; 839 congregations, of which 198 
are vacant ; 85,443 members ; 823 Sunday-schools. 
Total of contributions $1,053,373, of which $475,- 
967 was for salaries of ministers, $285,971 for. 
congregational purposes, $141,441 for the Church 
Boards, and $107,322 for the Quarter-Centennial 








She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 8th. 
PASSING OVER JORDAN, Josuva iii, 5—17. 


Norers.—‘“‘ Sanctify yourselves.”—Make your- 
selves ceremonially clean so as to be in condition 
to receive a special visit from God. The cere 
monial preparations, such as washings, avoiding 
impure food or contacts, would naturally be ac- 
companied with the devout spirit which these 
preparations typified. “*To-morrow.”—Some 
difficulty has been experienced in making it out 
that ‘‘ to-morrow” would be the third day men- 
tioned in Josh. i,1, but it is not especially im- 
portant to discover just how the date is made to 
harmonize.———“‘ Take up the Ark.” —The priests 
had care of the ark, and their family of Levites, 
the Kohathites, were intrusted with the carrying 
of it. The ark was the most sacred thing in 
all the Hebrew service, about which God was 
supposed especially to dwell, and which was the 
central thing in the tabernacle or temple.——— 
“ Canaanites.”—These are the various minor 
tribes inhabiting Palestine. Very little is known 
of them, except what is told in the Bible. The 
Canaanites dwelt in the valley of the Jordan and 
along the Mediterranean, though often the word 
i; used to include all the other tribes ; the Hivites 
dwelt by Hermon ; and the others in the moun- 
tains. The Hittites may have been a branch of 
the great Hittite nation so often mentioned in 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, who once in- 
habited the region of Syria as far as the Euphrates. 
* Shall be cut off . shall stand as an 
heap.” The meaning is that as soon as the 
feet of the priests should be set in the bed of the 
stream the water about should be arrested and 
form a wall, filling up higher and higher, as the 











water came down from _ above, while 
the waters below should all flow off into the 
Dead Sea, leaving the channel bare.————“* Ark 


of the Covenant,”’—In the ark were the two tables 
of stone. These were the tokens of God’s cove- 
nant, and the ark was called the ark of the cove- 
nant as containing these two tables of covenant. 
“Time of harvest.”—The last of April 
and the first of May. The rains in the monn- 
tains gradually filled the lakes Huleh and Tiberi- 
as, which poured a full and steady stream at this 
season of the year. “Very far from the 
City of Adam, which is beside Zaretan.”—Better 
‘Very far off at the City of Adam.” This shows 
how far back the waters filled up the channel 
above its usual flood. Little is known of these 
cities, except that Zaretan was near Succoth. 

Instruction.—Joshua did not wait until the 
morrow before sanctifying himself, though it 
was not till to-morrow that the Lord was to ap- 
pear. We are not to put off duties of preparation 
for service or for death as long as possible, but 
to prepare as soon as possible. 

If we are te meet God we should make prepa- 
ration for it. The only proper preparation is by 
sanctifying ourselves. It is by repenting of sin 
and trying to live livesto please him. We cannot 
be too speedy or earnest in this duty of sanctify- 
ing ourselves. Itis the beginning and the com- 
pletion of a Christian life. 

Let the priests lead. So said Joshua to the 
people. Now let the officers of the Church lead, 
the ministers and the teachers. Tf ministers will 
not sanctify themselves, how can they expect 
their people to? If teachers will not sanctify 
themsels es, how can they expect their scholars to? 

The priests took up the ark of the covenant ; 
that is, the box which contained the stone 
tables of the Ten Commandments, which was 
their Bible. There is no better, thing ministers 
and teachers can do in leading the people than 
to hold before them the Word of God. It must 
be with that that they lead. 

Joshua would have been greatly in error if he 
had taken it that his distinction was for his 
honor instead of God’s, God magnified him 
not that he might seem great, but that they 
might know that God had not forsaken his peo- 
ple on Moses’s death. 

Joshua did right in bidding the people “hear 
the words of the Lord your God”; not Joshua’s 
words, but God’s words. In religious teaching 
we want to tell not what we think, but what 
God says. God’s words are a power; ours are 
of little worth. 

The priests were to walk right down into the 
water, and the water would not recede until 
their feet were well in it. Here was a full faith. 
They knew God was on their side, and they 
trusted him. Here is an illustration of one 
phase of faith. In the line of duty we are to go 
ahead with no regard to difficulties. God can 
take care of us, and he will remove the difficul- 
ties if best for us. 

It made no difference to God that Jordan was 
in flood at the time the Israelites were to cross 
over. God can remove great difficulties as well 
as small ones, if we have faith. 

Jordan is the type of death. On this side is 
our human pilgrimage ; on the other the Canaan 
of Heaven. If we come to it in faith God will 
make the passage as easy and delightful as was 
the passage of Jordan to the Jews. Only let us 
not fear it, but come to it with full faith, carry- 
ing the ark of God’s covenant promises in our 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Ir was dnderstood early last week that 
General Crook was in favor of the Apache pris- 
oners being taken to the San Carlos Agency. He 
had received a telegram on Monday, sent by 
direction of the Secretary of War, saying that the 
Indian prisoners could not be received at San 
Carlos Agency, to which he replied that it would 
be very unwise to keep the captives apart from 
the other Indians. ‘The Apaches,’ he wrote, 
‘*must be fed and clothed. They are now as 
thoroughly subjugated as it is possible for them 
to be. By nature they are so suspicious and vig- 
ilant, that at no time will they camp in one body, 
but occupy different elevated points, making the 
surprise and destruction of the entire band an im- 
possibility. In like manner, in surrendering they 
would not trust themselves in our hands at once, 
but came dropping in from all sides in small 
fragments. Had I seized upon the first who 
came in, no others would have followed. Any at- 
tempt to hold them responsible for their acts 
before their surrender will drive them back to 
the cliffs and gorges of the mountains, and we 
shall then have to fight them until the last one 
dies. In their code all the depredations com- 
mitted upon ourselves and the Mexicans while at 
war are legitimate.” Notwithstanding General 
Crook’s urgent appeal, objections were 
still raised; but a telegram from San Car- 
los, Arizona, dated June 23d, states that the 
prisoners were received there on that day. The 
Indians seemed glad to enter the reservation. 
Chief Loco headed the hostiles, and he and Nana 
and Bonito were met by Indians acquainted with 
them. Nana said he was too old for further 
operations, and glad that he had arrived ata 
safe place. Loco said he was anxious to get set- 
tled once more. Bonito has no friends, but 
seems glad to be under the protection of Gen. 
Crook. The exact number of the new arrivals 
is not yet known. The officers of the command 
express the opinion that the Chiricahuas will be 
quiet and peaceful. 





.. Again the western rivers are swollen, towns 
are inundated, railway travel is interrupted and 
lands and crops are being injured. Many lives 
also have been lost. In Seneca, Kan., seven were 
drowned while attempting to cross a river, where 
the bridge had been carried away. The floods in 
Missouri have been especially devastating. The 
Platte River is said to be higher than ever known 
before, it being higher than during the great flood 
of 1844. On the evening of the 22d a levee gave 
way on the Illinois side of the Mississippi and 
10,000 acres of fine farms were inundated, the 
damage being estimated at $100,000. The latest 
report is that the water is still rising at St. Louis 
and elsewhere, but more slowly then heretofore. 
The northern part of St. Louis is flooded. In the 
lumber district large gangs of men are still work- 
ing on the levees and dikes which protect the 
different yards, and so far none of them have 
been flooded. A rise of another foot, however, 
will inundate all of them, and 70,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be surrounded by from two to eight 
feet of water. Should this dreaded event occur 
it is expected that fully one-half of this lumber 
will be upset, in which case a great quantity of it, 
no doubt, would be floated away and lost. Rail- 
way trains are blockaded, the tracks in some 
places having sunk under the water. It is esti- 
mated that about 100,000 acres of rich land are 
under water and that the lossin crops and per- 
sonal property already amounts to about $1,000,- 
000. 


The following figures with regard to the cost 
of the Star-route trials are considered trust- 
worthy, though not given officially: Special 
council—B. H. Brewster, services, $5,000 ; George 
Bliss, services and expenses, $50,813.55; R. L. 
Merric, services, $32,500; W. W. Ker, services 
and expenses, $28,970; W. A. Cook, services, 
5,250; A. M. Gibson, $5,000; H. H. Wells (jury 
bribery cases), $2,622.45—a total of $130,156. 
Witnesses’ fees and traveling expenses to March 
13th, 1883, $79,576.72. Jurors’ fees, first trial, 
$2,352 ; jurors’ fees, second trial, $4,536—a total 
of 26,888. Reporting first trial, $3,508 ; report- 
ing second trial, $6,300—a total of $9,808. 
Printing record, first trial, $87,240.84; printing 
record, second trial (estimated), $12,000—a total 
of $19,240.84. Detective service, first trial, 
$4,381.01 ; detective service, second trial, $4,911.- 
68. P. H. Woodward, Post Office Inspector 
estimated), $7,076. These sums aggregate 
$261,318.25. 


...eln the past week two accidents have oc- 
curred on the railroads that lead to Coney 
Island, but fortunately no lives were lost, 
though there was every reason that there 
should have been a serious loss of life in each 
case. A crowded train on the Manhattan Beach 
Railroad ran off the track and plunged into a 
sand bank, two of the cars being overturned. 
Through an almost miraculous good fortune only 
a few of the passengers were injured. This oc- 
curred early Thursday evening. At the same 
hour on Sunday evening an engine with seven 
cars filled with passengers ran into an empty 
train on the Brooklyn, Flatbush, and Coney 





Island Railroad, and again no one was seriously 
hurt. The bottoms of the cars, however, were 
ripped up and the seats were shattered into 
splinters. Many of the passengers jumped from 
the train just as the collision occurred, and this, 
itis believed, prevented a serious loss of life. 


....On Thursday of last week the Ohio Demo- 
cratic Convention at Columbus nominated Judge 
Hoadly, of Cincinnati, for Governor. General 
Ward, who was defeated, announced himself as 
a candidate for the United States Senate. John 
G. Warwick, of Stark County, was nominated by 
acclamation for Lieutenant-Governor. The plat- 
form commends a tariff for revenue, limited to 
the necessities of the Government, condemns the 
reduction on wool as a discrimination against 
agricultural interests, favors a graded license 
system in regulating the liquor traffic and pro- 
tection of Americans abroad, and demands a 
purification of the Civil Service. 


....In Washington the question is being agi- 
tated of opening on Sunday the National Muse- 
um, Smithsonian Institution, Congressional 
Library, and similar institutions in that city. 
At present these places observe the same hours 
in opening and closing as the departments, there- 
by debarring all Government clerks and em- 
ployees from visiting them, and this fact is used 
asastrong plea in favor of throwing open the 
doors for a few hours on Sunday. While many 
are in favor of the proposed change, it meets 
with strong opposition from the chaplain of the 
House of Representatives and others. 


..Paymaster Wasson has been convicted of 
appropriating some $6,000 of public money in 
order that he might pay debts contracted by 
himself at the gaming-table, and he has been 
sentenced ‘‘to be discharged dishonorably from 
the service, to be confined at hard labor in a 
penitentiary for eighteen months, and to have 
the facts respecting his crime and its punish- 
ment published in the newspapers of Iowa, the 
state from which he was appointed to the 
Army.” 


..The firm of M. 8. Nichols & Co., the largest 
wheat commission firm in Chicago, suspended 
on Wednesday of last week, causing almost a 
panic in the wheat market of that city. The 
firm, by good financial management, prevented 
a disastrous fall in prices, and at the close of the 
day there was a slight rally in the market. The 
prices of corn and provisions were also affected. 
The suspension of R. H. Parks & Co., of New 
York, followed. 


.. There has been considerable excitement in 
Virginia over a quarrel between W. C. Elam, 
editor of the Richmond Whig, and R. F. Beirne, 
owner and editor of the State, also a Richmond 
paper, which it was thought would result in a 
duel. The would-be belligerents have disap- 
peared, and it is believed that a hostile meeting 
has been arranged for, though nothing is yet 
known of a duel having been fought. 


....-The Massachusetts Senate refused on 
Wednesday of last week, by a vote of 21 to 11, to 
memorialize the Massachusetts Senators and 
Representatives in Congress for such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as shall provide woman 
suffrage. 


..A centennial celebration was held at New 
Windsor, New York, last Friday, in commemora- 
tion of the breaking up of camp by Washing- 
ton’s army at the termination of hostilities with 
Great Britain. 





FOREIGN. “ 


. Admiral Pierre sent a dispatch from Mada- 
gascar, dated June 13th, announcing that the 
ultimatum offered to the Hova Government, 
which included the acceptance of a French pro- 
tectorate over the northwest coast, according to 
the treaties of 1841, the payment of an indemnity 
of 1,500,000 francs, and the acknowledgment of 
the right of French citizens to own land in Mad- 
agascar was-rejected, and that he thereupon cap- 
tured Tamatave and destroyed Toule Point, 
Mohambo, and Tenerive. The French, he says, 
have firmly established themselves in the island 
without suffering any loss of men. The princi- 
pal operations are finished, and a state of siege 
has been proclaimed. With reference to Admiral 
Pierre’s dispatch announcing the capture of 
Tamatave, the Malagasy envoys state that the 
demands of the French were preposterous. They 
knew that the ultimatum would be rejected. The 
Queen of Madagascar gave stringent orders not 
to return the French fire. She recalled most of 
her troops to the capital, and only 200 remained 
at Tamatave to maintain order. The Queen is 
now shut off from foreign Powers. It will take 
the French at least five months to march to the 
capital, and there is sufficient food in the capital 
for a siege of several months. The Hovuas have 
there over 6,000 disciplined troops, most of whom 
are armed with Remington rifles. The nation 
will fight to the bitter end. Meanwhile, it is 
hoped that the Powers will intervene. 


...-The trial of Louise Michel on a charge of 
inciting to pillage was begun at Paris on Thurs- 
day, June 2ist. She denied the truth of the 
charge, and asserted that she had circulated an 
address to the army, in order to counteract 





Orleanist propaganda. On the next day some 
soldiers testified that they had received pamphlets 
inciting them to set fire to their barracks and 
murder their officers. Henry Rochefort endeav- 
ored to show the falsity of the charge against 
the prisoner. The jury, however, on the 28d 
found her guilty, and she was sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment and ten years’ police super- 
vision, Of the other prisoners charged with 
rioting and pillage, Pouget was sentenced to 
eight years’ imprisonment and ten years’ police 
supervision, and Morette to one year’s imprison- 
ment. Two others of the accused were 
acquitted. When Louise Michel was sen- 
tenced the audience cheered her. The 
commune press generally considers her sentence 
excessive, and even legitimist and union advo- 
cates predict a commutation of the sentence. 


..Adispatch from Tonquin, dated the 12th 
inst., states that Genera] Bouet, the French com- 
mander, is fortifying Hanoi, Namdidnh, and 
Haiphong, and that operations will not begin 
until the troops are completely organized. The 
health of the force is excellent. The Paris Gaul- 
ois says the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese ambas- 
sador, at his interview on Thursday last with 
Prime Minister Ferry, declared that his Govern- 
ment was desirous of arriving at a compromise 
of the difficulty between France and China. 
There will be further interviews between the Mar- 
quis Tseng and M. Ferry when the former returns 
from London, where he is at present. In view 
of Tseng’s negotiations, it was already reported 
in Shanghai that a pacific arrangement had been 
arrived at. But the Marquis denies this, and 
reaffirms the statement that the Chinese troops 
are massing on the borders of Tonquin. He says 
that China will not accept any Franco-Anamese 
treaty that is opposed to her sovereign rights in 
Anam. The Marquis Tseng is anxious to obtain 
England’s good offices. 


..The Mexican Congress adjourned last 
week. Its most important acts were the author- 
ization to the President to settle the National 
debt, the amendment to the constitution sub- 
mitted to the states, giving the control of mining 
and commercial laws to the Federal Congress, 
and several railroad grants, the most important 
of which gives a charter, with a subvention, to 
the State of Michoacan, over the route for which 
the Mexican national Railroad forfeited its 
charter after spending large sums in construc- 
tion. 


..- The condition of Queen Victoria continues 
to cause anxiety. The London Truth says: 
‘“*The Queen has for two months been in a state 
of mild melancholia, which, in the course of 
time, if not relieved, would probably become 
very difficult to treat. Her condition has natur- 
ally caused great anxiety, because of the tenden- 
cies of her family. Her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice will, in the Autumn, go to the vicinity 
of Florence, Italy, where they will remain two 
months.” 


.-The arrest in Berlin of the Polish author 
Krazewski and other persons charged with giv- 
ing information to Russian revolutionists regard- 
ing the movements of Russian troops, will lead to 
their trial on charges of high treason. Important 
evidence has been obtained against them. A 
Polish journalist named Adler, has handed to 
the German Ambassador at Vienna, important 
papers bearing on their case, which have been 
forwarded to Prince Bismarck. 


....The newspaper, Zl Globo, of Madrid, 
Spain, has been sentenced to suspension of 
publication for thirty days for printing articles 
containing scandalous insinuations in regard to 
the departure of the Queen for Bohemia. The 
Liberal, which was charged with committing the 
same offense, has been acquitted. The proprie- 
tors of the Hl Globo have appealed from the 
sentence passed against their journal, 


.-Lord Randolp': Churchill, in a written 
communciation to Mr. Gladstone last week, 
stated that he would hand over to the latter an 
historical memorandum proving the Khédive’s 
complicity in the massacres at Alexandria if the 
Prime Minister would promise a full inquiry. 
Mr. Gladstone replied that in any step the 
Government might take the position of the Khé- 
dive as ruler of Egypt would be duly regarded. 


.-The trial at Cadiz, Spain, of seventeen 
members of the Black Hand Society for the as- 
sassination of a man named Benacoaz, a member 
of the society who was suspected by the chiefs 
to be ready to turn informer, was concluded last 
week, Seven of the prisoners were found guilty 
and sentenced to death, eight were sentenced to 
seventeen years’ imprisonment and two were ac- 
quitted. 

..In the House of Commons, last week, the 
bill providing for the application of £250,000 of 
the Church surplus fund to aid the Irish sea fish- 
eries, and particularly to provide harbors, passed 
its second reading. 

..Placards have been posted in different 


parte of Athens by anarchists which contain 
ante Gostvey the vexed psiam and the ancient 
monuments by means of explosives. 


i ae deaths from yellow fever 
Havana last week, 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE MORMON MASS-MEETING. 


BY A OORRESPONDENT. 





Tue Fifty-Third Annual Conference of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
has recently been held in Salt Lake City. In 
many respects this gathering is worthy the 
attention of the American people. As a 
mere phenomenon it is most striking. It 
constitutes the grand central event in the 
ordinary Utah year. It also reveals much 
that is characteristic of the system for 
whose furtherance the assemblage is called. 

First, the attendance is very large. No 
other religious sect in the land musters so 
many adherents in one place for worship, 
instruction, and the transaction of business. 
The numbers are far surpassed which every 
Autumn gather at the invitation of the 
American Board. Even the quadrennial 
conventions of the great political parties to 
nominate the nation’s Chief Executive find 
here a rival as to the multitudes that con- 
gregate. For weeks beforehand the whole 
territory is astir. The railroads offer one- 
fourth fare, and run extra trains. No ap- 
pointment is needed; but all are invited. 
And so into ‘ Zion” they pour by steam- 
power and horse-power and on foot, from 
Idaho on the north to Arizona on the south. 
But though the Conference is the center of 
attraction, yet business and pleasure mingle 
strangely with religion. The streets and 
stores are crowded; the theaters, too, are 
thronged; nor are the saloons by any means 
forsaken. In fact, the moral atmosphere 
has far more resemblance to that of fair 
time, or of the Fourth of July; but, then, 
Mormonism is never reverent or spiritual, 
and always smacks strongly of the secular 
and earthy. 

Then, at Conference time, one takes in 
Mormonism at a sort of bird’s eye view. In 
particular, scrutinizing the faces of these 
thousands who are fair specimens of the 
fellowship to which they belong, above the 
average of moral and mental excellence, 
rather than below it, one sees at a glance of 
what intellectual stuff Mormons are made. 
Of the adult portion the bulk are evident- 
ly foreign born, and in features and utter- 
ance as evidently English or Scandinavian. 
They were born into low plebeian estate and 
have lived at the bottom of the social scale. 
Eyes are dull and faces are without expres- 
sion. All signs are lacking of brain power, 
of independent thought, of daring in self- 
management. They have had long and dire 
training in obedience, and no. longer care, 
or are able to choose or act for themselves 
in matters high or low. It is only the intel- 
lectual dregs of the nations that Mormon- 
ism can gather, and these are readily shaped 
and manipulated at the will of the shrewd 
leaders. 

The sessions of Conference are held in the 
great Tabernacle, in which with its galleries 
from eight to ten thousand can find sittings. 
At the closing exercises on Sunday, hun- 
dreds were compelled to stand and other 
hundreds remained outside. President 
John Taylor was in the chair; but his “first 
counsellor,” Geo. Q. Cannon, was the real 
corypheus of the occasion. Before these, 
though on lower seats, were gathered an 
array of ‘“‘apostles” and ‘“ high-priests,” 
while on either hand were “elders” by the 
score. Behind was arranged an orchestra 
of wind and stringedinstruments, anda choir 
of a hundred voices, with the big organ to 
bind and blend in one all musical sounds. 
Occasionally sweet Christian hymns pealed 
forth from instrument and voice, though 
oftener the words were of wretched Latter- 
day manufacture, and as closing pieces were 
well performed some of the choicest pro- 
ductions of the masters of song. Morning 
and afternoon, for two hours, the exercises 
moved on. With reports of various 
sorts divers addresses were intermingled 
from time to time from the lips of 
the highly exalted among the ‘holy 
priesthood.” Twice during the week 
the sacrament was administered to the 
many thousands in attendance. As 
usual wine was absent from the rite, but the 
bread and water were distributed with a 
free hand to every soul that would receive, 
male or female, infant or aged, “ saint” 
or ‘gentile.’ Two solid hours were 
required, and had it been a Christian 





Lord’s Supper, how impressive the season 
had been! The harangues which re- 
sounded meantime were anything but in 
remembrance of Christ or in imitation of his 
spirit. The staple of talk was to the effect 
that Senator Edmunds and his aiders and 
abettors throughout the land were most 
wicked foes and maligners of the gospel (of 
Joseph Smith) and the kingdom (of the 
Utah priesthood), but they had been bailly 
worsted of late through the favor of God 
and the prayers of the faithful. The latter 
must, therefore, stand by their leaders, resist 
steadfastly every encroachment from Con- 
gress, and live their religion in every partic- 
lar, at no matter what cost. Especially 
they must be humble and obedient, and, 
above all pay tithes, build temples (of which 
the four now on hand will cost $3,000,000), 
contribute to the Emigration Fund; in short 
and finally, put all their possessions and 
their persons, without reservation, into the 
hands of ‘‘ the Lord” (euphemism for pres- 
ident, apostles, high-priests, etc., etc.), 
subject to his call. So doing, all would end 
well. 

Mention was made of some financial re- 
ports; but figures were withheld, because 
enemies were present and eager t> take ad- 
vantage. But upon motion, these reports 
were ‘‘ adopted” by a show of 10,000 right 
hands. Then a list of a score or two of 
general church officers, such as president, 
counsellors, apostles, etc., was read, and 
every nomination was ‘‘sustained” by 
unanimous vote of the people; and after- 
ward each and every one was chosen to be 
a ‘prophet, seer, or revelator” to the 
Church, whatever this may mean. Also, to 
the number of nearly 200, missionaries were 
‘* sustained,” to go forth without purse or 
scrip and whithersoever the authorities 
should send them. At the Semi-Annual 
Conference, in October last, 160 other mis- 
sionaries were chosen, or 360 within the 
year. Of these nearly 100 were designated 
to the Southern States (¢,e., the back coun- 
try of Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina, 
ete., Where ignorance is most abject), and 
from whence nearly 200 converts have re- 
cently been forwarded to Colorado and 
Utah as the first fruits of the year, 75 to 
Great Britain, and 80 to Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

As showing how heavy is the priestly yoke 
which binds the Mormon people to servi- 
tude, note the following figures, which were 
given viva voce at the Conference, but sup- 
pressed in the printed report lest they come 
to the ears of the enemy. Let vis speak no 
more of priest-ridden Italy or Spain. Re- 
member that the Mormon population reaches 
only 125,000. Over this number, to disci- 
pline and direct them ‘‘in all things, both 
temporal and spiritual,” are set more than 
twenty-two thousand church officials. (22,- 
000!) Such as a president and 2 counsel- 
lors; 12 apostles and divers counsellors; 60 
patriarchs, whose business it is to bless, in 
writing, at $2.00 a head; 25 presidents of 
‘Stakes of Zion”; 275 bishops ; 3,045 high 
priests; 11,545 elders, of whom every one 
can preach, baptize, lay on hands for the 
reception of the Holy Ghost, and anoint for 
the healing of the sick; 1,286 priests; 1,576 
teachers, and 4,100 deacons. Here is the 
strength of Mormonism; in the number of 
oflice-holders for which it provides, in the 
rigid system of subordination from top to 
bottom. 

scisasiansalilin——cssentaganatig 

Tue Pope recently presented a protest to 
President Grévy concerning Church matters in 
France. He points out the painful position of 
the Church in France because of the policy of 
the Republic during the last few years, He says 
that laws hostile to the Church are now being 
prepared. He hopes that the pacific assurances 
given by France at various times really signify a 
desire to avoid a painful conflict, which would be 
equally disastrous to both Church and State. He 
requests President Grévy to use his high influ- 
ence to prevent such a conflict. The protest, 
which has been spoken of as threatening in tone, 
is now declared to be couched in moderate lan- 
guage. A recent letterfrom Paris to the Non- 
conformist says : 

“The Conservative Press here is exceedingly 
wroth with the Republican Union for having deter- 
mined to cut off some of the inordinate items of ex- 
penditure in the Public Worship Budget, which have 
hitherto been paid without authority, and forcibly 
ilustrates the abuses which, in course of time, 
spring from every Concordat with the Papacy. M. 
Gambetta’s disciples are denounced as insatiable 
Jacobins, anxious to destroy the treaty of ‘ peace, 
equity, and good faith’ between Church and State. 
Impartial critics, however, admit that if the present 





relations between France and the Vatican are in 
jeopardy, the danger comes from without, and not 
from within the Republic, which has scrupulously 
adhered to the modus vivendi established at the be- 
ginning of the century. As the Premier pointed out 
afew days ago, the Congregation of the Index at 
Rome, in passing a vote of censure on the Compayré 
and Bert Manuals on civic instruction, had launched 
its flat over the heads of the French Ambassador by 
lighting the fires of passion throughout a dozen 
dioceses in France ; had almost compromised the re- 
lation between the government and the Holy See. 
M. Jules Ferry hinted, indeed, that the peril had 
been set aside only by the display of the greatest 
tact and forbearance. His piquant revelations on 
the subject carried the senate with him. 
The general public learned for the first 
time that the vehement qpposition of some of 
the clergy to the civic instruction given in the 
public schools had enabled M. Paul Bert to dispose 
of ten editions of his work, and that the eleventh, 
just issued, had been so revised and altered by the 
author himself as to remove his ground of com- 
plaint as to a.leged violation of religious neutrality. 
Moreover, the few sentences which in the Com- 
payré Manual had called forth the thunders of the 
Congregation of the Index were simply the resumé 
of a passage in M. Jules Simon’s remarkable man- 
ual, ‘Le Livre du Petit Citoyen.’ The latter work 
seems to have escaped the jealous vigilance of the 
Papal censors, and this fact proves once more that 
the custodians of orthodoxy have two weights and 
two measures when meting out ‘justice’ to friend 
or foe. Although a determined upholder of the 
Concordat, M. Jules Ferry does not intend to sacri- 
fice one iota of the rights conferred upon the state. 
He emphatically declared that no modern govern- 
ment could allow a foreign congregation to inter- 
fere with the program of education in the public 
schools; that the Index had in past times con- 
demned the works of some of the greatest minds; 
and that the ministry would resolutely maintain the 
religious as distinguished from the political neu- 
trality which it had promised to enforce in the 
institutions under its direct control. The Sen- 
ate gave the government a triumphant vote of con- 
fidence in adopting the previous question by 175 to 
95 votes.” 


....The Episcopalians of Canada have just 
held their first Church Congress, It met in 
Hamilton, where the Church has a large constitu- 
ency. Thesuggestion for a congress came from 
the Bishop of Niagara. It was received with 
much favor, and at a meeting held in September 
last acommittee was appointed to prepare a pro- 
gram. Among those in attendance at the Con- 
gress were a number of clergymen from the 
United States. According to the custom which ob- 
tains with English and American congresses the 
Bishop of the diocese in which the Congress was 
held—Niagara—presided. Dr. Mockridge was 
elected secretary. After afew words from the 
president the Rev. C. W. E. Body read the first 
paper on the program, on “ Clerical Education.” 
The next paper was on the attitude churchmen 
shoald occupy toward popular literature and 
recreation. The reader, the Rev. G. C. Macken- 
zie, approved of many outdoor exercises where 
they could be kept separate from the curse of 
alcoholic drinks. The theater, he said, is not 
necessarily immoral, but it cannot teach morals. 
Christians may only visit the theater as it now is 
‘very occasionally if at all.” On billiard tables, 
public dancing halls and gambling tables much 
money and morals are thrown away. So- 
cial dancing he could not unreservedly con- 
demn. The evilis in the late and long hours 
and in the thought and expense thrown away 
upon dress. Card-playing, as a household 
amusement is innocent; but the abuse of it is 
immense. Canoa Houston related some instances 
of good being done by card-playing. There were 
papers on ‘Lay Co-operation”; on the “ Re- 
vised Version,” on which subject Bishop Coxe, of 
Western New York, spoke in debate, announcing 
that he would be faithful to the old Version until 
the whole Catholic Church as a body adopted 
the new; on “Modern Doubts and Difficulties,” 
which was treated by Dr. Kramer, of New York. 
Other subjects were: ‘‘Woman’s Work in the 
Church,” and “Church Music.” Burning ques- 
tions were kept off the program, as will be seen; 
but it was thought the first Congress should not 
launch out too boldly. 


...-The English Baptists are not so fortunate 
this year as the Wesleyans. The latter are re- 
joicing over a large increase, but the Baptist 
returns of church-membership show a decrease 
this, as compared with last year. The number 
for 1881 was 295,035 ; the number for 1882, 290,- 
918. Itis stated in explanation that the names 
of some churches have been omitted this year, 
there being no satisfactory evidence of their ex- 
istence. Many churches have this year made a 
considerable reduction in the statement of their 
sitting accommodation, and have also reported 
close revision of the registers of membership. In 
some cases the numbers have been withheld en- 
tirely by the church officers, in order to future 
revision. 


...-The United Presbyterian Church reports 
730 ministers, of whom 192 are without charge ; 
43 licentiates ; 839 congregations, of which 198 
are vacant ; 85,443 members ; 823 Sunday-schools. 
Total of contributions $1,053,373, of which $475,- 
967 was for salaries of ministers, $285,971 for. 
congregational purposes, $141,441 for the Church 
Boards, and $107,322 for the Quarter-Centennial 
fund, 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 8th. 
PASSING OVER JORDAN, Josuva iii, 5—17. 


Notss.—“ Sanctify yourselves.”"—Make your- 
selves ceremonially clean so as to be in condition 
to receive a special visit from God. The cere 
monial preparations, such as washings, avoiding 
impure food or contacts, would naturally be ac- 
companied with the devout spirit which these 
preparations typified. “To-morrow.” —Some 
difficulty has been experienced in making it out 
that “to-morrow” would be the third day men- 
tioned in Josh. i,1, but it is not especially im- 
portant to discover just how the date is made to 
harmonize.———‘“‘ Take up the Ark,” —The priests 
had care of the ark, and their family of Levites, 
the Kohathites, were intrusted with the carrying 
of it. The ark was the most sacred thing in 
all the Hebrew service, about which God was 
supposed especially to dwell, and which was the 
central thing in the tabernacle or temple.——— 
* Canaanites.”.—These are the various minor 
tribes inhabiting Palestine. Very little is known 
of them, except what is told in the Bible. The 
Canaanites dwelt in the valley of the Jordan and 
along the Mediterranean, though often the word 
is used to include all the other tribes ; the Hivites 
dwelt by Hermon ; and the othersin the moun- 
tains. The Hittites may have been a branch of 
the great Hittite nation so often mentioned in 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, who once in- 
habited the region of Syria as far as the Euphrates. 
‘* Shall be cut off . shall stand as an 
heap.” The meaning is that as soon as the 
feet of the priests should be set in the bed of the 
stream the water about should be arrested and 
form a wall, filling up higher and higher, as the 
water came down from above, while 
the waters below should all flow off into the 
Dead Sea, leaving the channel bare. ————“‘ Ark 
of the Covenant,”—In the ark were the twe tables 
of stone. These were the tokens of God’s cove- 
nant, and the ark was called the ark of the cove- 
nant as containing these two tables of covenant. 
“Time of harvest.”—The last of April 
and the first of May. The rains in the monn- 
tains gradually filled the lakes Huleh and Tiberi- 
as, which poured a full and steady stream at this 
season of the year. “Very far from the 
City of Adam, which is beside Zaretan.”—Better 
‘Very far off at the City of Adam.” This shows 
how far back the waters filled up the channel 
above its usual flood. Little is known of these 
cities, except that Zaretan was near Succoth. 

Instruction.—Joshua did not wait until the 
morrow before sanctifying himself, though it 
was not till to-morrow that the Lord was to ap- 
pear. We are not to put off duties of preparation 
for service or for death as long as possible, but 
to prepare as soon as possible. 

If we are te meet God we should make prepa- 
ration for it. The only proper preparation is by 
sanctifying ourselves. It is by repenting of sin 
and trying to live lives to please him. We cannot 
be too speedy or earnest in this duty of sanctify- 
ing ourselves. Itis the beginning and the com- 
pletion of a Christian life. 

Let the priests lead. So said Joshua to the 
people. Now let the officers of the Church lead, 
the ministers and the teachers. Uf ministers will 
not sanctify themselves, how can they expect 
their people to? If teachers will not sanctify 
themsely es, how can they expect their scholars to? 

The priests took up the ark of the covenant ; 
that is, the box which contained the stone 
tables of the Ten Commandments, which was 
their Bible. There is no better thing ministers 
and teachers can do in leading the people than 
to hold before them the Word of God. It must 
be with that that they lead. 

Joshua would have been greatly in error if he 
had takcn it that his distinction was for his 
honor instead of God’s. God magnified him 
not that he might seem great, but that they 
might know that God had not forsaken his peo- 
ple on Moses’s death. 

Joshua did right in bidding the people ‘ hear 
the words of the Lord your God”; not Joshua’s 
words, but God’s words. In religious teaching 
we want to tell not what we think, but what 
God says. God’s words are a power; ours are 
of little worth. 

The priests were to walk right down into the 
water, and the water would not recede until 
their feet were well in it. Here was a full faith. 
They knew God was on their side, and they 
trusted him. Here is an illustration of one 
phase of faith. In the line of duty we are to go 
ahead with no regard to difficulties, God can 
take care of us, and he will remove the difficul- 
ties if best for us. 

It made no difference to God that Jordan was 
in flood at the time the Israelites were to cross 
over. God can remove great difficulties as well 
as small ones, if we have faith. 

Jordan is the type of death. On this side is 
our human pilgrimage ; on the other the Canaan 
of Heaven. If we come to it in faith God will 
make the passage as easy and delightful as was 
the passage of Jordan to the Jews, Only let us 
not fear it, but come to it with full faith, carry- 
ing the ark of God’s covenant promises in our 
bosoms. 
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Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


Ir was Understood early last week that 
General Crook was in favor of the Apache pris- 
oners being taken to the San Carlos Agency. He 
had received a telegram on Monday, sent by 
direction of the Secretary of War, saying that the 
Indian prisoners could not be received at San 
Carlos Agency, to which he replied that it would 
be very unwise to keep the captives apart from 
the other Indians. ‘‘The Apaches,’ he wrote, 
‘* must be fed and clothed. They are now as 
thoroughly subjugated as it is possible for them 
to be. By nature they are so suspicious and vig- 
ilant, that at no time will they camp in one body, 
but occupy different elevated points, making the 
surprise and destruction of the entire band an im- 
possibility. In like manner, in surrendering they 
would not trust themselves in our hands at once, 
but came dropping in from all sides in small 
fragments. Had I seized upon the first who 
came in, no others would have followed. Any at- 
tempt to hold them responsible for their acts 
before their surrender will drive them back to 
the cliffs and gorges of the mountains, and we 
shall then have to fight them until the last one 
dies. In their code all the depredations com- 
mitted upon ourselves and the Mexicans while at 
war are legitimate.” Notwithstanding General 
Crook’s urgent appeal, objections were 
still raised; but a telegram from San Car- 
los, Arizona, dated June 23d, states that the 
prisoners were received there on that day. The 
Indians seemed glad to enter the reservation. 
Chief Loco headed the hostiles, and he and Nana 
and Bonito were met by Indians acquainted with 
them. Nana said he was too old for further 
operations, and glad that he had arrived ata 
safe place. Loco said he was anxious to get set- 
tled once more. Bonito has no friends, but 
seems glad to be under the protection of Gen. 
Crook. The exact number of the new arrivals 
is not yet known. The officers of the command 
express the opinion that the Chiricahuas will be 
quiet and peaceful. 


.. Again the western rivers are swollen, towns 
are inundated, railway travel is interrupted and 
lands and crops are being injured. Many lives 
also have been lost. In Seneca, Kan., seven were 
drowned while attempting to cross a river, where 
the bridge had been carried away. The floods in 
Missouri have been especially devastating. The 
Platte River is said to be higher than ever known 
before, it being higher than during the great flood 
of 1844. On the evening of the 22d a levee gave 
way on the Illinois side of the Mississippi and 
10,000 acres of fine farms were inundated, the 
damage being estimated at $100,000. The latest 
report is that the water is still rising at St. Louis 
and elsewhere, but more slowly then heretofore. 
The northern part of St. Louis is flooded. In the 
lumber district large gangs of men are still work- 
ing on the levees and dikes which protect the 
different yards, and so far none of them have 
been flooded. A rise of another foot, however, 
will inundate all of them, and 70,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be surrounded by from two to eight 
feet of water. Should this dreaded event occur 
it is expected that fully one-half of this lumber 
will be upset, in which case a great quantity of it, 
no doubt, would be floated away and lost. Rail- 
way trains are blockaded, the tracks in some 
places having sunk under the water. It is esti- 
mated that about 100,000 acres of rich land are 
under water and that the lossin crops and per- 
sonal property already amounts to about $1,000,- 
000. 


The following figures with regard to the cost 
of the Star-route trials are considered trust- 
worthy, though not given officially: Special 
council—B. H. Brewster, services, $5,000 ; George 
Bliss, services and expenses, $50,813.55; R. L. 
Merric, services, $32,500; W. W. Ker, services 
and expenses, $28,970; W. A. Cook, services, 
$5,250; A. M. Gibson, $5,000; H. H. Wells (jury 
bribery cases), $2,622.45—a total of $130,156. 
Witnesses’ fees and traveling expenses to March 
13th, 1883, $79,576.72. Jurors’ fees, first trial, 
$2,352 ; jurors’ fees, second trial, $4,536—a total 
of $6,888. Reporting first trial, $3,508 ; report- 
ing second trial, $6,300—a total of $9,808. 
Printing record, first trial, $87,240.84; printing 
record, second trial (estimated), $12,000—a total 
of $19,240.84. Detective service, first trial, 
$4,381.01 ; detective service, second trial, $4,911.- 
68. P. H. Woodward, Post Office Inspector 
estimated), $7,076. These sums aggregate 
$261,318.25. 


..In the past week two accidents have oc- 
curred on the railroads that lead to Coney 
Island, but fortunately no lives were lost, 
though there was every reason that there 
should have been a serious loss of life in each 
case. A crowded train on the Manhattan Beach 
Railroad ran off the track and plunged into a 
sand bank, two of the cars being overturned. 
Through an almost miraculous good fortune only 
a few of the passengers were injured. This oc- 
curred early Thursday evening. At the same 
hour on Sunday evening an engine with seven 
cars filled with passengers ran into an empty 
train on the Brooklyn, Flatbush, and Coney 





Island Railroad, and again no one was seriously 
hurt. The bottoms of the cars, however, were 
ripped up and the seats were shattered into 
splinters. Many of the passengers jumped from 
the train just as the collision occurred, and this, 
itis believed, prevented a serious loss of life. 


....On Thursday of last week the Ohio Demo- 
cratic Convention at Columbus nominated Judge 
Hoadly, of Cincinnati, for Governor. General 
Ward, who was defeated, announced himself as 
a candidate for the United States Senate. John 
G. Warwick, of Stark County, was nominated by 
acclamation for Lieutenant-Governor. The plat- 
form commends a tariff for revenue, limited to 
the necessities of the Government, condemns the 
reduction on wool as a discrimination against 
agricultural interests, favors a graded license 
system in regulating the liquor traffic and pro- 
tection of Americans abroad, and demands a 
purification of the Civil Service. 


.-In Washington the question is being agi- 
tated of opening on Sunday the National Muse- 
um, Smithsonian Institution, Congressional 
Library, and similar institutions in that city. 
At present these places observe the same hours 
in opening and closing as the departments, there- 
by debarring all Government clerks and em- 
ployees from visiting them, and this fact is used 
asastrong plea in favor of throwing open the 
doors for a few hours on Sunday. While many 
are in favor of the proposed change, it meets 
with strong opposition from the chaplain of the 
House of Representatives and others. 


..-Paymaster Wasson has been convicted of 
appropriating some $6,000 of public money in 
order that he might pay debts contracted by 
himself at the gaming-table, and he has been 
sentenced ‘to be discharged dishonorably from 
the service, to be confined at hard labor in a 
penitentiary for eighteen months, and to have 
the facts respecting his crime and its punish- 
ment published in the newspapers of Iowa, the 
state from which he was appointed to the 
Army.” 


..The firm of M. 8. Nichols & Co., the largest 
wheat commission firm in Chicago, suspended 
on Wednesday of last week, causing almost a 
panic in the wheat market of that city. The 
firm, by good financial management, prevented 
a disastrous fall in prices, and at the close of the 
day there was a slight rally in the market. The 
prices of corn and provisions were also affected. 
The suspension of R. H. Parks & Co., of New 
York, followed. 


.. There has been considerable excitement in 
Virginia over a quarrel between W. C. Elam, 
editor of the Richmond Whig, and R. F. Beirne, 
owner and editor of the State, also a Richmond 
paper, which it was thought would result in a 
duel. The would-be belligerents have disap- 
peared, and it is believed that a hostile meeting 
has been arranged for, though nothing is yet 
known of a duel having been fought. 


.-The Massachusetts Senate refused on 
Wednesday of last week, by a vote of 21 to 11, to 
memorialize the Massachusetts Senators and 
Representatives in Congress for such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as shall provide woman 
suffrage. 


..A centennial celebration was held at New 
Windsor, New York, last Friday, in commemora- 
tion of the breaking up of camp by Washing- 
ton’s army at the termination of hostilities with 
Great Britain. 





FOREIGN. 


. Admiral Pierre sent a dispatch from Mada- 
gascar, dated June 13th, announcing that the 
ultimatum offered to the Hova Government, 
which included the acceptance of a French pro- 
tectorate over the northwest coast, according to 
the treaties of 1841, the payment of an indemnity 
of 1,500,000 francs, and the acknowledgment of 
the right of French citizens to own land in Mad- 
agascar was rejected, and that he thereupon cap- 
tured Tanmiatave and destroyed Toule Point, 
Mohambo, and Tenerive. The French, he says, 
have firmly established themselves in the island 
without suffering any loss of men. The princi- 
pal operations are finished, and a state of siege 
has been proclaimed. With reference to Admiral 
Pierre’s dispatch announcing the capture of 
Tamatave, the Malagasy envoys state that the 
demands of the French were preposterous. They 
knew that the ultimatum would be rejected. The 
Queen of Madagascar gave stringent orders not 
to return the French fire. She recalled most of 
her troops to the capital, and only 200 remained 
at Tamatave to maintain order. The Queen is 
now shut off from foreign Powers. It will take 
the French at least five months to march to the 
capital, and there is sufficient food in the capital 
for a siege of several months. The Hovus have 
there over 6,000 disciplined troops, most of whom 
are armed with Remington rifles. The nation 
will fight to the bitter end. Meanwhile, it is 
hoped that the Powers will intervene. 


...-The trial of Louise Michel on a charge of 
inciting to pillage was begun at Paris on Thurs- 
day, June 21st. She denied the truth of the 
charge, and asserted that she had circulated an 
address to the army, in order to counteract 





Orleanist propaganda. On the next day some 
soldiers testified that they had received pamphlets 
inciting them to set fire to their barracks and 
murder their officers. Henry Rochefort endeav- 
ored to show the falsity of the charge against 
the prisoner, The jury, however, on the 28d 
found her guilty, and she was sentenced to six 
years’ imprisonment and ten years’ police super- 
vision, Of the other prisoners charged with 
rioting and pillage, Pouget was sentenced to 
eight years’ imprisonment and ten years’ police 
supervision, and Morette to one year’s imprison- 
ment. Two others of the accused were 
acquitted. When Louise Michel was sen- 
tenced the audience cheered her. The 
commune press generally considers her sentence 
excessive, and even legitimist and union advo- 
cates predict a commutation of the sentence. 


.-Adispatch from Tonquin, dated the 12th 
inst., states that General Bouet, the French com- 
mander, is fortifying Hanoi, Namdidnh, and 
Haiphong, and that operations will not begin 
until the troops are completely organized. The 
health of the force is excellent. The Paris Gaul- 
ois says the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese ambas- 
sador, at his interview on Thursday last with 
Prime Minister Ferry, declared that his Govern- 
ment was desirous of arriving at a compromise 
of the difficulty between France and China. 
There will be further interviews between the Mar- 
quis Tseng and M. Ferry when the former returns 
from London, where he is at present. In view 
of Tseng’s negotiations, it was already reported 
in Shanghai that a pacific arrangement had been 
arrived at. But the Marquis denies this, and 
reaffirms the statement that the Chinese troops 
are massing on the borders of Tonquin. He says 
that China will not accept any Franco-Anamese 
treaty that is opposed to her sovereign rights in 
Anam. The Marquis Tseng is anxious to obtain 
England’s good offices. 


..The Mexican Congress adjourned last 
week. Its most important acts were the author- 
ization to the President to settle the National 
debt, the amendment to the constitution sub- 
mitted to the states, giving the control of mining 
and commercial laws to the Federal Congress, 
and several railroad grants, the most important 
of which gives a charter, with a subvention, to 
the State of Michoacan, over the route for which 
the Mexican national Railroad forfeited its 
charter after spending large sums in construc- 
tion. 


..The condition of Queen Victoria continues 
to cause anxiety. The London Truth says: 
‘“*The Queen has for two months been in a state 
of mild melancholia, which, in the course of 
time, if not relieved, would probably become 
very difficult to treat. Her condition has natur- 
ally caused great anxiety, because of the tenden- 
cies of her family. Her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice will, in the Autumn, go to the vicinity 
of Florence, Italy, where they will remain two 
months.” 


..The arrest in Berlin of the Polish author 
Krazewski and other persons charged with giv- 
ing information to Russian revolutionists regard- 
ing the movements of Russian troops, will lead to 
their trial on charges of high treason. Important 
evidence has been obtained against them. A 
Polish journalist named Adler, has handed to 
the German Ambassador at Vienna, important 
papers bearing on their case, which have been 
forwarded to Prince Bismarck. 


..The newspaper, El Globo, of Madrid, 
Spain, has been sentenced to suspension of 
publication for thirty days for printing articles 
containing scandalous insinuations in regard to 
the departure of the Queen for Bohemia. The 
Iaberal, which was charged with committing the 
same offense, has been acquitted. The proprie- 
tors of the El Globo have appealed from the 
sentence passed against their journal, 


..Lord Randolp Churchill, in a written 
communciation to Mr. Gladstone last week, 
stated that he would hand over to the latter an 
historical memorandum proving the Khédive’s 
complicity in the massacres at Alexandria if the 
Prime Minister would promise a full inquiry. 
Mr. Gladstone replied that in any step the 
Government might take the position of the Khé- 
dive as ruler of Egypt would be duly regarded. 


....-The trial at Cadiz, Spain, of seventeen 
members of the Black Hand Society for the as- 
sassination of a man named Benacoaz, a member 
of the society who was suspected by the chiefs 
to be ready to turn informer, was concluded last 
week, Seven of the prisoners were found guilty 
and sentenced to death, eight were sentenced to 
seventeen years’ imprisonment and two were ac- 
quitted. 

...-In the House of Commons, last week, the 
bill providing for the application of £250,000 of 
the Church surplus fund to aid the Irish sea fish- 
eries, and particularly to provide harbors, passed 
its second reading. 


..Placards have been posted in different 
parts of Athens by anarchists which contain 

ta to destroy the — palace and the ancient 
monuments by means of explosives. 


....Fifty-two deaths from yellow fever 
occurred in Havana last week, 
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GENERAL CROOK’S CAPTIVES. 
Waar shall be done with them? Gen. 

Crook has taken them to the San Carlos 
Reservation, and wants them left there. 
Secretary Teller does not want them there. 
He would have a little separate reservation 
set off for these Chiricahua Apaches where 
they will not corrupt the other peaceable 
Indians. He promises that they shall be 
thoroughly pacified; that those still in hid- 
ing shall come in; that they shall be sur- 
rounded by the military and by faithful 
scouts so that they cannot again go on the 
warpath if they would; that they will engage 
in the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, and 
that their long depredations will come to an 
end. 

We are not afraid in this matter to 
trust General Crook. He trusts the Indians 
and they trust him. When he has fought 
the Indians he has done it by the aid of 
loyal Indians. He knows the Indian char- 
acter and confides in it. Though our most 
successful Indian fighter, he treats Indians 
as human beings, not as brutes, and does 
not want them murdered or imprisoned 
when captured in war. 

The progress made in solving our vexed 
Indian question since President Grant in- 
augurated his policy of peace and education 
has been simply marvelous. Do our people 
apprehend the fact that this little war with 
a féw hundred renegades across ‘he Mexi- 
can lines is probably the last conflict with 
Indians in which our army will ever be 
engaged? Do they understand that the 








reservation system, with its agents, 
teachers, missions, farms, and agriculture, 
with its repression of hunting life and 
raids, is very rapidly changing the condition 
and eharaeter of our Indians? Every In- 
dian in the country is now put on a reser- 
vation, is under the control of our Indian 
Department at Washington, and is learning 
that he must be ‘“‘a white man.” The ra- 
pidity with which our Indians, not three 
years from the war path, are accepting 
the situation and learning the ways of civili- 
zation, is simply marvelous. This Spring 


' the Sioux war ehief, Sitting Bull, has 


worked from morning to night planting 
corn. We hear of Indian agents saying 
that they eannot keep pace with the In- 
dians in their desire to open farms for 
themselves. If there is another war it will 
be because Indians are driven to it by the 


injuries they receive from the Government. 


Even now’'a most iniquitous treaty is being 


' forced by Government Commissioners on 


the Sioux, which will deprive the Lower 
Brulés of the farms on which they have 
settled with the promise that they should 
be inviolate. Just three things are now 
needed to settle the Indian question finally. 
They are (1) the survey of the reservations 
and the passage of the law allowing Indians 
to take out patents for allotments which 
shall be inalienable for twenty-five years; 
(2) giving the Indians equal rights and re- 
sponsibilities before the local civil courts; 
(8) providing sufficient religious and eduea- 
tional instruction. The publicis waking up 
to this matter, and is likely to teach some 
lessons to our politicians which need atten- 
tion. 


CHURCH. 


Tue Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try has long been laboring under disabilities 
and difficulties which the Holy See has not 
thought it proper hitherto to remove. It 
has been treated as a missionary organiza- 
tion and administered by the Roman Propa- 
ganda or Missionary Congregation. It has 
become quite too large and important to be 
kept longer in swaddling clothes, and it 
seems to be the intention of the Pope to invest 
it with theliberty and dignity belonging toa 
National Church. The Archbishops have been 
summoned to Rome to meet next Fall for 
consultation and to prepare for the holding 
of an American Plenary Council. The ob- 
ject of this council will be to provide the 
Church in the United States with a complete 
canonical organization. 

According to the missionary system the 
Church in the United States holds no rela- 
tions with the Pope except through the 
Propaganda Congregation. Its bishops are 
missionary bishops. They are not nomin- 
ated or elected by cathedral chapters, but 
are recommended by the bishops of a pro- 
vince to the Propaganda, and nominated by 
the Propaganda to the Pope, to whom they 
sustain the relation of auxiliary bishops. 
Bishops in other countries are formally ap- 
pointed in consistory, upon nomination or 
election by cathedral chapters. When a 
new bishop is desired for any see in the 
United States three names are forwarded to 
the Propaganda, and the Propaganda makes 
its selection from these names. There are 
no cathedral chapters, there are no canon- 
ical parishes, and no irremovable parish 
priests. Priests are appointed by the bishop, 
to whom they sustain the relation of vicar, 
and are never installed. They are not ap- 
pointed by concursus, or competitive ex- 
amination, which is indispensable except in 
missionary countries, and they exercise ju- 
risdiction, not nomine proprio, but nomine 
episcopot. They could be removed, until 
recently, as we understand it, at the simple 
will ot the bishop, provided they suffered 
no notabile damnum apart from the loss 
of the parish. An Instruction issued 
by the Propaganda in 1878 provides for a 
commission in every diocese of priests to 
investigate all criminal and disciplinary 
causes of ecclesiastics. The rights of the 
missionary rectors are, of course, restricted. 
Formerly, for example, by agreement be- 
tween the dioceses a priest could hear con- 
fession in any part of the country. This 
agreement no longer exists, and priests can 
only hear confession in the dioceses where 
they are approved; So too the powers of 
the bishops are regulated not by canon law 
throughout, but by faculties granted by the 





Holy See, These faculties define their 
rights in absolving from ‘‘ occult sin,” in 
granting indulgences, in reserving cases of 
sin or breach of discipline for their own 
action, in granting dispensations, and the 
like. All appeals to Rome must be made to 
the Propaganda Congregation, instead of to 
the particular Congregation having jurisdic- 
tion over the class of causes to which such 
appeals may relate. 

Catholics are not accustomed to confide 
their internal difficulties to the public; but 
that difficulties have grown out of the 
peculiar relations of the Church in this 
country with the Holy See there isno room 
to doubt. The Church long since passed 
the limits of a missionary organization and 
has been awaiting the action of slow mov- 
ing Rome to be placed in its proper position, 
It has now no lessthan twelve provinces, and 
and a National Council, if held next year, 
might include as many as_ seventy-five 
prelates. We would suppose that among 
the most pressing business for this council 
is the adoption of measures to secure unity 
of practice in the discipline and admistra- 
tion of the various dioceses. The Church 
has grown by immigration with enormous 
rapidity. Dioceses include people of 
diverse tongue and custom, and there must 
be abuses to be 


corrected, usages 
to be harmonized, enterprises to be 
promoted, and growing wants to be 
provided for. The Catholic Standard, 


organ of Archbishop Wood, more than hints 
at the existence of difficulties and diver- 
sities when it says that a Plenary Council 
would be more fitted to ‘ meet the exigen- 
cies of the case” than a Papal Legate, who 
could only ‘correct existing abuses,” 
‘‘repress hastiness and rashness,” and 
‘excite more vigorous action,” but he 
‘could not legislate for the present and 
future needs and wants of the rapidly- 
growing Church of the United States.” 
Many of the ‘salutary decrees” of the 
Plenary Council of 1866 have, it says, be- 
come obsolete, while others have ‘“ only 
been feebly and irregularly enforced.” One 
great need, it ventures to say, is a lack of 
‘* supervisory power over bishops which a 
a Primate with full legislative powers might 
and should exercise.” The Church has 
outgrown its former condition since the 
holding of the Council of 1866. 

“The Episcopal Sees comprised extensive 
regions and their bishops were in many in- 
stances separated from each other by great dis- 
tances and had few opportunities for mutual 
consultation. Hence arose diversity of 
sentiments and modes of action on the part of 
bishops and that absence of uniformity among 
them which has beeome so marked as to be a sub- 
ject of regret with all discerning, earnest Catho- 
lics and of scandal to the undiscriminating and 
weak-minded. The need of a more com- 
pact organization and of greater unity, vigi- 
lance, vigor, and system of episcopal action ac- 
cording to well established ecclesiastical rules 
and laws, has become so obvious that it is uni- 
versally conceded, and corresponding remedial 
action is universally desired.” 

The obvious results of such a change as 
seems to be contemplated would be, 1, 
to harmonize and unify the practices 
and feeling of the Church; 2, to adapt it 
more perfectly to the conditions of the 
society in which it exists; 3, to give it 
greater independence of character; 4, to 
secure more liberty for its priests and 
make its government more regular and less 
capricious; 5, to make it more American 
and free and less foreign and fettered. If it 
shall become more distinctively American 
Catholic and less distinctively, though not 
less loyally, Roman Catholic as a Church it 
will not lose in power and usefulness. 


—_—— 


THE HIGH LICENSE SYSTEM. 


Tue legislature of Illinois has just passed 
a law for restraining and taxing the liquor 
traffic in that state by what is known as 
‘*the high license system.” All licenses 
hereafter throughout the state for the sale 
of spirits and wines are to be granted upon 
the payment of a license fee at the rate of 
five hundred dollars a year, and all licenses 
for beers are fixed at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year. The Nebraska 
law puts the license fee in cities of a certain 
grade at one thousand dollars a year, and at 
five hundred dollars for all other places. 
The law of Iowa permits cities and towns 
to fix the amount of the license fee, and the 
consequence is that there is no uniform 











rule on the subject. In some places it is as - 
low as seventy-five do!lars, and in others it . 
is as high as one thousand dollars, while 
there has been a very large increase in the 
average amount throughout thegtate and a 
very considerable reduction in the number 
of liquor sellers, 

The testimony, as to results, is that the 
‘high license system,” as thus far tried in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Michigan, 
has been beneficial to the cause of temper- 
ance, and has also made the liquor traffic 
yield an increased revenue to the state. It 
is, perhaps, too soon to come to a final con- 
clusion as to the ultimate effect, and yet the 
system, even if regarded as an experiment,, 
has the appearance of being at least a step; 
in the right direction. Anything that will! 
restrain the liquor traffic, though it may not, 
wholly prevent it, and thereby lessen the. 
evils resulting therefrom, is so far good,, 
and is certainly much better than practi- 
cally free rum, either with no license at all: 
or one so cheap as to amount to almost 
nothing in the way of restraint. 

The theory of every license system,. 
whether high or low, is that the business of 
selling intoxicating liquors, unlike the 
trafficin the ordinary commodities which 
the people need to buy, is attended with 
serious evils to the general community, and 
that for this reason this traffic should be 
dealt with by special provisions of law. 
There is no doubt about the fact upon which - 
the theory rests. A sad and awful experi- 
ence proves it. Nor can there be any 
doubt as to the right of society to interpose 
the restraints of law, either to prevent the 
traffic altogether or to restrict it within 
the narrowest practicable limits. That. 
something should be done that is remedial 
and corrective in its nature, is the univer- 
sal judgment of all good and sensible peo- 
ple, as well as the implication of every 
license law that was ever enacted. It has 
never been the object of such legislation to 
promote and encourage the liquor traffic. 
The design is just the reverse. .We are vot 
to reason from the mere word “license,” 
but to look at the thing intended and to 
judge of this thing by its adaptation to the 
end sought. That which will most effect- 
ually secure the end, whether we call it 
license or prohibition, or anything else, is 
the best means to employ. The practical 
result is always the great point to be kept 
in mind. 

Let us, then, say that, theoretically, we 
fully believe in the principle of prohibition; 
and if the question depended simply upon 
our choice and power, we would apply it 
everywhere and would everywhere inter- 
dict both the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, except for purposes that 
have no connection with the drinking 
habits of the people. We would not have 
the accursed thing in the common market 
at all as the means and facility of intemper- 
ance. This is, and for years has been, our 
individual view, often expressed in these 
columns; and here we are in perfect accord 
with the prohibitionists. 


We remember, however, that public sen- 
timent in this country makes the law and 
upholds it, and that no law, simply because 
itis in the statute book, oreven in the con- 
stitution of a state, can have any prac- 
tical force except as it is sustained by a 
predominant public sentiment. If, then,. 
public sentiment has not been educated in 
a given state up to the point of prohibition,,. 
but has been educated up to that of a high 
license system, and if, as the consequence, 
it will sustain the latter, but will neither 
adopt nor sustain the former, we shall give 
our hearty support to the high license sys- 
tem as better than free rum and no license, 
and better than a low license, and as 
the best thing practicable in the circum- 
stances and for the time being, It is cer- 
tainly good as far as it goes, and if vigor- 
ously enforced, will achieve a large amount 
of good. We propose to get that good, and 
not decline to receive it, or throw it away, 
or denounce the agency that procures it, 
simply because we cannot get more. On 
this ground we are heartily glad that 
Illinois has just passed as good alaw as she 
has passed, and earnestly hope that the 
whole temperance force in that state will 
not only sustain the law, but take special 
pains to see that it is thoroughly enforced. 
The law is a step forward, and, as the 
means to an end, is of importanc: to the 
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cause of temperance in that state. We 
wish that as good a law was enacted in this 
state, and its success in JIJinois, as well as 
in other states, would undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the attainment of this very de- 
sirable end. 

Those Prohibitionists who insist on Pro- 
hibition or nothing, when they are very cer- 
tain to have nothing, and who will not co- 
operate with others, except on condition 
that they will go the full length of their 
specific creed on this point, seem to us as 
not practically wise men for their own 
cause, whether they live in Ohio or else- 
where. We give them full credit for all 
honesty of purpose; but we take the liberty 
of doubting the wisdom of their policy. 
We believe in getting all we can for a good 
cause, and in helping to get that, even 
though it may not be the best that can be 
be conceived. It is on this ground that we 
have recommended and _ still recommend 
the Prohibitionists of Ohio to ally them- 
selves politically with the Republican Party 
of that state and aid in securing the elec- 
tion of its ticket, and thereby in defeating 
the Democracy, which is notoriously the 
rum party in Ohio, and will, this Fall, be 
supported by the whole liquor interest of 
the state. This, in our judgment, is the 
true way for the Prohibitionists of Ohio to 
serve the cause of temperance. Allied with 
and giving their strength to the Republican 
Party, they are strong; but dissevered from 
that party and running an independent 
ticket, they are utterly insignificant, except 
to demonstrate their own weakness, to aid 
in the defeat of the oniy party from which 
they can hope for anything in the way of 
legislation favorable to temperance, and at 
the same time contribute to the success of 
a party that absolutely has no sympathy 
whatever with their cause. It is very true 
that the Republican Party is not a prohibi- 
tion party; but as to the question of tem- 
perance it is the next best thing, and for 
this reason we strongly desire its success. 


a ee 


THE DEMOCRATIC TEST OF COL- 
LEGE WORK. 


To a great part of our people there are no 
weeks in the year like those which contain 
the college commencements. No family 
was ever large enough not to be absorbed 
by the student son. The poetry, the hope, 
the dramatic progress of the lad’s life points 
forward to the college hall. When he is 
through and ready to make his commence 
ment bow and take his leave there is noth- 
ing in the sober seriousness of a whole year 
more impressive than the thought of all 
these companies of trained young men 
marching out of the college halls into the 
battle-line of life in earnest. 

The American commencement is an im- 
mensely picturesque feature of our 
national life. Wehave nothing so purely 
American, both in its traditions and its repre- 
sentative character. 

The oratory which forms so large a part 
of what is done on these occasions is the 
distinctive accomplishment of a democratic 
people. The one force which all the ages 
have recognized as fit to guide and com- 
mand a free nation is the art of personal 
persuasion, whose highest development and 
richest bloom is eloquence. In our com- 
plex civilization we have come to require 
more kinds of power than one. The man 
of business is fast crowding on the man of 
mighty speech. The ‘‘winged word” flies 
now from the press further than from the 
living orator. 

But with all this change of front in social 
life the best proof a young man can give of 
what college has done for him is to stand up 
on commencement day and do the best he 
can with his speech. He isina place where 
nothing but manly force and plenty of it 
will crown him with the honors of the occa- 
sion. The fine points of little scholarship 
and the glimmer of mere polish fail in these 
exhibitions. Nothing really tells but the 
kind of personal power which tells also in 
the world’s work. 

Scholarship must always be the main 
thing in college life; but it is not what the 
world cares most for in the young men, nor 
what it most needs fromthem. Thecollege 
is right in sticking to scholarship; but the 
public is also right in expecting something 
more than scholarship, or, at least, a schol- 
arship that shall open, when real life begins, 
into every kind of manly power. 








There is something grand in the faith of 
the American public in education. No 
country in the world has built its institu- 
tions on this basis as we have. And, so far 
as we can see, no one is disposed to waver 
in this policy, though everyone is ready to 
confess some disappointment in its results. 

The popular instinct is probably right, 
both in its confidence and in its dissatisfac- 
tion; right in its faith in schools of all 
grades, and right in believing that they do 
not contribute directly and surely to what is 
required of them. 

The colleges are making a noble effort to 
do it. They need more means, and though 
the sum total annually offered for the pur- 
pose is imposing, it is scattered over a 
great territory,and the want of concentration 
at the points of greatest ability to advance, 
leaves the strategic formation of the whole 
weak. 

The key to the position is the lower 
schools; and it is at this moment hard to 
say which require the most assistance, 
the colleges or the academies and schools. 
In Scotland the standing trouble with the 
universities is the unprogressiveness of the 
schools. They have the right to enter their 
graduates at the university and they will 
not risk the diminution of their numbers by 
elevating their standards. 

It is an open question whether advanced 
standards would assure them better results. 
The Scottish universities have graduated 
men—and men who in the battle of life have 
driven all before them, though we will not 
undertake to say whether it was because 
they were Scotchmen or because they were 
graduates of a Scotch university. 

When Germany layin the abject condi- 
tion to which the battle of Jena brought 
her, the Freiherr Von Stein pro osed to re- 
construct, by the slow method of national 
education. Hesucceeded so wellas to draw 
upon himself a declaration of war by Napo- 
leon. He was probably the only private citi- 
zen in the whole history of the world who 
enjoyed the distinction of having had war 
made upon him distinctly by name, as was 
done by Napoleon when he proclaimed hos- 
tilities against Austria ‘‘and the Freiherr 

Von Stein.” 

The Prussian schools, under his direction, 
became part of the public system and were 
worked definitely toward the end of pro- 
ducing such citizens as Prussia needed. 
One example may show how they have 
promoted the interests of society. A few 
years ago complaint was made in the Diet 
that in one of the provinces property was 
unsafe; people were suffering from in- 
truders, small thefts, poachers, and thiev- 
ing boys in gardens and orchards. The 
Diet was petitioned to police the district and 
to correct the abuse. The chancellor re- 
plied it was not a matter for the ‘police,’ 
but for the schools. ‘*‘ What are the schools 
about?” he asked. ‘‘ Have they no schools? 
What are they doing with their boys? Let 
them teach them.” 

This is a practical conception of educa- 
tion which we very much need in this 
country, especially in the common schools, 
where everything runs to book work and 
training. It is also a minor illustration of 
defects in our larger educational system. 

The American colleges were started with 
an eye to the needs of society, and hada 
great success because they turned out what 
was required. These colleges are still the 
most American thing in the land. They 
are the natural product of our own highest 
and truest national spirit. Despite the talk 
about Germany and the attempts to import 
a German university, the infant has always 
been sickly here and always will be. 

Our commencement day is a characterist- 
ic thing, with its roots in the needs and 
necessities of American democratic society. 
These anniversaries remind us that free dis- 
cussion is the health of the state, and that 
the only title to govern fit to be recognized 
in free society is the force of the best man. 

As long as free speech and free institu- 
tions hang together there will be no better 
ending for the college life than the high 
ordeal of the commencement day. 

lias 

....dudge Cowing last week sentenced John 
Devoy, the editor of the Irish Nation, to confine- 
ment in the penitentiary for two months for a 
criminal libel committed against Congressman 
Belmont. Mr. Devoy will, perhaps, come outa 
wiser man and hereafter conduct the Nation 
within the limits allowed by law. 





FRAUDULENT EXTRADITION. 





Ir turns out that the extradition of Cap- 
tain Archer, the Englishman who, a few 
months ago, was demanded by the British 
Government as a fugitive from justice, was 
arrested in this city, and, after a prelimin- 
ary examination before Commissioner Os- 
born, was delivered up by the United States, 
isa fraudulent abuse of the treaty under 
which the extradition took place. He was 
demanded on the charge of forgery, which 
is one of the extraditable crimes specified in 
the treaty; but when his case came up in a 
London court the witnesses, on whose af- 
fidavits the demand was made and granted, 
and who were the parties engaged in secur- 
ing the extradition, and wanted to get him 
into England that he might be tried on the 
charge of swindling, which is not an extra- 
ditable offense under the treaty, were not 
on hand to testify against him. The public 
prosecutor said that ‘‘the charge on which 
Archer had been extradited would not be 
tried, as there had been a gross abuse of 
the provisions of the extradition treaty, and 
that the persons who made the depositions 
on which the extradition was granted had 
not appeared, and that it was a question 
whether they were not indictable for con- 
spiracy.” Itseems that both governments— 
Great Britain in demanding, and the United 
States in surrendering Archer—were misled 
by these persons, who sought to secure the 
extradition for a purpose different from the 
one that appeared on the face of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The nineteenth section of the English Ex- 
tradition Act of 1870 provides that ‘‘ where, 
in pursuance of any arrangement with a 
foreign state, any person accused or con- 
victed of any crime which, if committed in 
England, would be one of the crimes de- 
scribed in the first schedule to this act, is 
surrendered by that foreign state, such per- 
son shall not, until he has been restored or 
had an opportunity of returning to such 
foreign state, be triable or tried for any of- 
fense committed prior to the surrender in 
any part of her Majesty’s dominions other 
than such of the said crimes as may be 
proved by the facts on which the surrender 
is grounded.” Archer, under this statute, 
cannot, of course, be tried in England for 
any other crime than that of forgery until 
he has had an opportunity of returning to 
the United States, since this, and this only, 
is the alleged crime for which he was ex- 
tradited. He will not be tried for the 
alleged forgery, since the affidavits charg. 
ing the forgery as the basis for extradition 
are themselves a fraud. 


This, however, is not enough to meet the 
demands of justice in such a case. Great 
Britain has, by an abuse of extradition, 
obtained the custody of a man to whose 
custody it really had no right under the 
treaty; and in such circumstances her 
duty is not only not to try him for any other 
offense than the one charged and on which 
he was extradited, but, failing to try him 
for this offense, promptly to restore him to 
the United States. She is bound, upon the 
supposition of not trying him for forgery, to 
deal with him in all respects as an innocent 
man, unlawfully dragged away from this 
country, and therefore entitled in justice 
and equity to be brought back to the 
United States at her expense. This is the 
least that any government can properly do 
that has obtained an extradition by an 
abuse of the remedy, and, therefore, to 
which it had no right. It is not enough to 
let the man go free from any process. He 
ought to be restored to the place from 
which he was taken, and at the charges of 
the government who thus obtained the 
custody of his person. 

Moreover, the Government of the United 
States ought to have something to say on 
this subject. If it be true, as now seems 
to be the fact, that the extradition of 
Archer was procured by a fraud on the 
part of those seeking it, then this Govern- 
ment, upon being satisfied that such is the 
fact, ought at once to ask the British Gov- 
ernment to restore the man to this country, 
if ithas not already done so. Archer, at 
the time of his arrest and delivery, was a 
resident of the United States, entitled to 
the rights of asylum in this country; and 
if he has, by an abuse of the extradition 
treaty, been deprived of these rights, then 
it is the duty of this Government to see to 





it that they are restoredto him. We im- 
pute no intended wrong to either govern- 
ment; but a man who has suffered wrong 
by the action of both ought to have that 
wrong repaired by the concurrence of both. 
The principle involved is one that should 
not be ignored by the authorities at Wash- 
ington. 

The truth is that our extradition treaty 
with Great Britain, made more than forty 
years ago, which in the case of Winslow 
was the subject of a sharp diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the two governments, 
ought to undergo a thorough revision, en- 
larging the list of crimes for which extra- 
dition may be had, and settling by definite 
stipulation the question that was in dispute 
in the Winslow case, as well as providing 
better safeguards against an abuse of the 
remedy. It is to be hoped that the case of 
Archer will lead to negotiations looking to 
this end. 


poh al NOTA No EA LE 
° . 
Editorial Hotes. 

TxE good old custom of observing the Fourth 
of July by appropriate public addresses of a 
patriotic character will still be kept up in Wood- 
stock, Conn., this year as it has been in years 
past. Roseland Park was never so attractive as 
it is now, and the people of Windham County 
never felt more thankful to God for their native 
land than they do this year. And so they will 
gather by thousands to hear an address by ex- 
President Hayes, on ‘“ National Aid to Educa- 
tion” ; by Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, on 
‘New England”; by Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire, on “National Evils”; by John B. 
Gough, on “‘ Temperance,” and by Bishop Coxe, 
on ‘National Perpetuity.” John G. Whittier 
and Dr. Leonard W. Bacon will be the poets of 
the day, and after an address of weleome by 
Hon. John T. Wait, Senator Platt, of Connecti- 
cut, will preside. Seldom, if ever, has Roseland 
Park gathered so distinguished a body of 
speakers, and what they say will surely be well 
worth publishing in the succeeding issue of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. The experiences of past Inde- 
pendence Days at Woodstock give promise of a 
pleasant day and a grand time. The less im- 
portant illuminations, fire-works and balloons, 
to which the old-fashioned celebrations have 
almost everywhere degenerated, will not be for- 
gotten in the evening. We wishit had not come 
to be the fact that this Woodstock celebration is 
almost the only one left of the sort in the 
country. 








WE are not insensible of the honor the Chris- 
tian Advocate does us in discussing editorially at 
length “Tue INDEPENDENT’s issuefor the next 
General Conference,” and in referring to our 
‘leadership ” of the movement for the limitation 
of the Methodist itinerancy; but we fear its 
purpose, while courteous to us, was to discredit 
the movement among its readers by leading them 
to think that it is championed not from the in- 
side but from the outside of the Church. We 
have not taken the attitude of a leader on this 
question. The Church will in due time furnish 
leaders for it ; but we intend to discuss it, as we 
have done, to throw all the light upon it we can, 
to help it on ; and if the Methodist press fails, of 
which there is little fear, to give it a full hear- 
ing, we shall not hesitate to open our columns to 
it. The Advocate says that if those who favor 
the removal of the limitation can convince the 
Church at all that it would be a wise measure 
they can doit before the next General Conference. 
We do not see the force of this remark. Such was 
not the history of lay delegation. When first sub- 
mitted to the popular vote the Church seemed 
indifferent to it; but a few years later it was 
triumphantly carried. It is not wise nor de- 
sirable to make haste. It is an important 
change and ought only to be made after 
the fullest discussion and the fullest con- 
sideration of all its bearings. The Advocate 
seems to be surprised becapse we said the move- 
ment has hitherto “lacked leaders,” and calls 
our attention to the advocacy of the Northern 
Christian Advocate, the Methodist, the laymen’s 
convention in Brooklyn, etc. We spoke of the 
Northern and of the Brooklyn Convention, but 
we do not regard them as leaders. Desultory 
discussion does not constitute leadership. Lead- 
ership implies organization of sentiment, the 
forming and carrying out of plans, the getting 
of the question fairly before the General Confer- 
ence. This has not been done. The Northern 
itself says as much in its last issue: 

“The policy of the Church papera has been 
averse to the agitation of this question in advance of 
the conviction to which experience might lead the 
Church. Even the Northern Christian Advocate, 
which for nearly twenty years has been pronounced 
in favor of the change and has discussed the ques- 
tion more frequently and fully than any of its con- 
temporaries, has sought only to aid its readers in 
the consideratian of the subject as from time to 
time the disposition to discuss it has appeared.” 

Is this what our city contemporary calls leader- 
ship? 
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Ts is a small point, but the Advocate makes 
much of it, and {¢ goes on to say: 

“ *Lacked leaders’ forsooth, when the INDEPEND- 
BNT itself invited ministers to write in advocacy of 
it, among whom was the Rev. Dr. C. N. Sims!” 
Wrong again. Of the five ministers we asked to 
write on the question not one was asked to write 
in “advocacy” of it, We asked them to write 
their views of the subject. Of the five only one 
(Dr. Sims) wrote in “advocacy” of the change. 
Dr. Sims’s articles were good, we thought; but 
we do not suppose that he imagined that they, with 
even a speech or two besides, made him a 
leader of the movement; and yet he has the 
elements of a good leader. But the Advocate 
makes at least one point against the proposed 
change. It quotes the late Bishop James as say- 
ing that if a pastor were permitted to remain in 
one charge five years, and the officiary of 
the church wanted him longer, no power could 
remove him. This is an opinion entitled 
to weight; but we have quite as much respect 
for the opinion of Dr. J. M. Buckley. In an 
able article on this subject, written in 1880, he 
spoke somewhat favorably of a plan to allow an 
extension to six years, when three-fourths of a 
quarterly conference asked for it, and the 
annual conference sanctioned it, and discussed 
the question whether bishops would venture to 
veto this ‘‘double sanction.” He said yes; but 
only in ‘extreme cases.” ‘ But,” he added, 
“those who desire any extension, should not 
object to that”—that is, to the fact that they 
would only exercise the right of veto in “ ex- 
treme cases.” Evidently he did not think an 
extension of the term would so strongly en- 
trench some pastors that no power could remove 
them. Dr. Buckley did not agree with Bishop 
Janes, Suppose, however, that the removal of 
the limitation should have the effect in some 
cases which Bishop Janes predicted, and some 
pastors and churches were to refuse obedience? 
Let Dr. Buckley answer: ‘‘If some, on being re- 
fused, were to secede with their pastor, their 
fate in attempting to stand alone would soon 
work a cure.” If Bishop Janes’s opinion is 
sound, it stands as much in the way of an ex- 
tension of the pastorate to five years as it does 
against the removal of the limitation; but it 
seems to us there are far more serious objections 
to an extension. 

Proressor Park has been often misunderstood 
because he has such an inveterate habit of ban- 
tering, and he assumes that he is talking to peo- 
ple of sense who can see when the banter ends 
and the serious words begin. But not all men 
have this knowledge; and we are not quite cer- 
tain whether we have it ourselves. After some 
more than usually undisguised banter to the 
effect that he had been the great plotter and con- 
spirator against the trustees in their management 
of Andover Seminary, he continued his speech at 
the Alumni dinner as follows : 

*] certainly approve, with great heartiness, of 
the remarks which have been made in reference to 
the Andover Creed.” 

That certainly seems in a serious vein. 
tinues : 


He con- 


“T believe that it is the safeguard of this Semin- 
ary, and I believe it is the only safeguard of it.” 
Can that be serious? Can he mean that its 
written creed is Andover’s only safeguard? Let 
us see: 

* Tt is designed to be such, and if this creed can 
preserve this seminary as truly orthodox as the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England have 
preserved that Church from all variations from Cal- 
vinism, then posterity will simply wonder!” 


Is this banter? It is known to everybody that 
the Thirty-nine Articles have not been the least 
protection to the Church of England against 
variations from Calvinism. There is scarcely a 
trace of Calvinism left in that Church. If a 
similar creed is all the safeguard that Andover 
has, then it is in a dangerous condition. The 
only true safeguard of an institution or a church 
is in its spiritual life, in its abiding in the Holy 
Spirit, in its passionate longing for two things— 
one God’s truth, and the other God’s service. 
These will assure paper orthodoxy, and paper 
orthodoxy will assure nothing. 


In the language of a sinful game, the opposition 
to the management of Andover Seminary have 
only one card left to play, and that is an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. For 
these two years they have been threatening it 
under their breath ; but now that they have no 
other resource they are threatening it more 
openly. The Congregationalist of last week dis- 
tinctly proposes that this be done, and says it will 
accept a decision thus reached as final. Pro- 
fessor Park and Joseph Cook have been threaten- 
ing the same thing. Then in the name of peace 
and patience, almost worn out, let them make out 
their complaint and present it in the form of a 
case before the Supreme Court. We want no 
more talk ; we want action. In the further dialect 
we have heard quoted from the aforesaid sinful 
game which we do not understand, let them 
‘*put up or shut up.” Such an appeal should be 
met by all the friends of the seminary cordially 
and kindly. No more denunciation of this pro- 
fessor or that, or of the trustees seems called 





for or to be endurable so long as those whose 
opinions have been overruled by trustees, visi- 
tors, graduates, and supporters of the old semin- 
ary do not take the next regular and final step 
and settle the matter, which they will have it is 
not settled. Accordingly, we agree with The 
Congregationalist, which says with great wis- 
dom : 

‘The most thoroughly manly and Christian course 
is to take them [these questions] as soon as may be 
andin as kind and quiet amanner as may be, at 
once to those ultimate tribunals by whose decision 
alone they can be settled. Let this be done if possi- 
ble, with mutu | courtesy, comity and co-working.’ 
We believe this is the only ‘“‘manly and Chris- 
tian course ” which is now left to the three men, 
Professor Park,Dr. Dexter, and Joseph Cook, who 
have led the assault upon the trustees, unless 
they are now ready to yield the contest, of which 
we see no signs ; and we hope they will doit. It 
is to the credit of our Boston contemporary that 
it makes the proposition, and we trust it will 
carry it out. We wish we could as cordially 
praise some other parts of The Congre- 
gationalist’s editorial, as, for example, its 
intimation that the friends ot the ‘‘ new depart- 
ment” had been urgently “ rallied from far,” 
while ‘‘ on the other side no effort whatever was 
made to rally members” ; and especially the un- 
just insinuation that the greater favor which the 
audience seemed to give to the friends of the 
professors was due to the energy of “‘a small, 


well-organized body of claquers.” We do 
not believe that any more effort was 
made by that side than by the other to 


gather the alumni; and we do know tht the 
opponents of the trustees were allowed their 
share and more of the time in which to express 
themselves. To quote from Dr. Dexter's very 
kindly speech at the same occasion, we think 
that in these intimations the editor has ‘ mis- 
represented ” himself. 





Last Sunday was what will be known in the 
coming Church Calendar as Baccalaureate Sun- 
day. At Yale President Porter told his students 
about that “ fight of faith” into which, with its 
earnest struggle and also its peaceful confidence 
in God and his truth, he would have them enter. 
He told them that a culture which denies Chris- 
tian unselfishness and consecration has no vic- 
tories before it; for in the future, as in the 
past the victory which overcome the world, 
which makes the world grand and worthy hascome 
through faith in God and goodness and work for 
God and goodness ; that faith is battle and fight, 
and that no life without this fight of faith is 
worth living. At Amherst President Seelye warn- 
ed the graduates against the current abuse of the 
notions of liberty, and told them that liberty 
was not primary but law; that Jesus grew in 
grace and favor while subject to his father and 
mother ; that not the consent of the governed, 
what Declarations and Constitutions may say, 
but justice is the basis of governments; and 
that the war upon property and the family is upon 
us here and is to be met ; and that we must learn 
to boast not so much that we are a free people as 
that we are a law-abiding people. At Lafayette 
College President Cattell’s sermon took the form 
of a farewell after twenty years of remarkably 
successful service brought to a close by the con- 
dition of his health. But we have not space to 
summarize three hundred baccalaureate ser- 
mons, and the mention of these must suffice. 
It is a great satisfaction to know that wise and 
serious-minded men have had for years the edu- 
cation of such an army of enthusiasm as goes 
forth this week from our college halls. 





Tue Richmond State, speaking for the Demo- 
cratic Bourbons in Virginia, in regard to the 
colored people, says: 

“ Here in Virginia we have never and never will 
place the white race on the same level with the 
Negro, save in matters of common humanity. 
Socially and politically we do not admit his equality, 
but insist upon his inferiority and the superiority of 
the white race. We do not hate him, nor have we any 
prejudice against him. We only demand that he 
shall keep his place and not intrude where he does 
not belong ; that he remain where Nature intends 
him to remain, and fulfill the purposes of his crea- 
tion. This is all, and this is the logic of the situation ; 
thatthe North must recognize, and govern itself by 
itif it would have peace between the two sections of 
our common country. It must leave us alone, to de- 
termine for ourselves the solution of the Negro ques- 
tion, or that question will assume very threatening 
proportions and may be the cause of more trouble 
in the future than it has been in the past.” 

This sort of talk reminds one of what the slave- 
holders were in the habit of saying before the 
war. They had no “prejudices” against *‘ Nig- 
gers,” provided they were kept in their place, 
which was that of slavery. Any interference on 
the part of the North with their peculiar in- 
stitution was too much for their patience. They 
frequently threatened to dissolve the Union, and 
at last made the experiment. The Richmond 
State talks in a similar way, apparently forget- 
ting what has happened as a sequel of the War 
of the Rebellion. We take the liberty of remind- 
ing the State that the Constitution of the United 
States, which is the fundamental law in and for 
every state, makes the Negro a part of the body 
politic of the nation, and gives to him the same 





civil and political rights which it gives to white 
people, and secures to him the same protection 
in the enjoyment of those rights. This is the 
“ place” of the Negro according to the Con- 
stitution, gnd the fact that he is a black man 
makes no difference with his right to it. The 
North intend that he shall have this place 
whether the Bourbon Democrats of Virginia like 
the arrangement or not. The white Democrats 
of the South may as well understand first as 
last that so much is accomplished fact and must 
be accepted. 





Tue Philadelphia Press, referring to the re- 
cent murder of Dukes by young Nutt, says: 

“If Pennsylvania is not to become a hissing and a 

byword for administering justice, something more 
than a ‘served-him-right’ verdict is needed as a 
sequel to the Uniontown tragedy. The fact that 
the first verdict was wrong is no reason for match- 
ing it with another. If astand is ever to be taken 
against the administration of private and unauthor- 
ized justice, itis best to begin at once, before the 
example of the South becomes chronic. Or, if re- 
venge is to be tolerated at all,et the law define its 
limitations and under what circumstances it may be 
invoked.” 
This is wisely and well said, with the exception 
of the suggestion contained in the last sentence. 
Private vengeance should not be tolerated and 
legalized under any circumstances. It is the 
business of law to administer vengeance and to do 
it deliberately and only after a court of justice 
has fully examined into the merits of a case and 
decided that vengeance is demanded. The private 
avenger who takes the law into his own hands 
and kills another for what he deems a sufficient 
reason is simply a murderous assassin, and he 
should be punished accordingly. The facts, as 
they have been given to the public by the news- 
papers, put young Nutt into this category ; and 
if the same facts shall appear before a jury upon 
his trial and be fully proved bythe evidence, 
then if that jury fails to convict him of murder, 
the jury itself will be guilty of perjury. There is 
no doubt that Dukes was a murderer and that he 
ought to have been convicted ; and, in the light 
of the facts as they now appear, there is no 
doubt that young Nutt is a murderer and that he 
ought to be convicted. Jurors that take an oath to 
find a verdict according to evidence, and then 
disregard that oath and virtually undertake to 
make the law for the case, are themselves guilty 
of perjury. The caseof young Nutt, as that of 
Dukes, is so plain that not to see it 1s, on the part 
of a juror sworn to see it as the evidence presents 
if, itself an act of perjury. 





Tue Ohio Democrats last week held their state 
convention and placed Judge Hoadly at the 
head of the ticket as their candidate for govern- 
or. The candidate is an able lawyer, an adroit 
and unscruplous politician, and abundantly com- 
petent, so far as mere capacity is concerned, to 
make a good governor. He is undoubtedly a 
strong candidate and will bring to him the whole 
strength of the party in that state, supplemented 
by the united force of the rum interest in Ohio. 
If the Republicans defeat him, and we believe 
they can, they will have to work for it. It will 
be no child’s play. We have two general reasons 
for desiring the defeat of Judge Hoadly. One is 
the fact that he is a Democrat, and that his elec- 


tion, therefore, would cast a shadow over the pros- . 


pects of the Republican Party in the greater 
struggle of next year. This of itself is a suffi- 
cient reason why the Republicans of Ohio should 
put forth their whole strength to win a vic- 
tory this Fall. They cannot afford, just on the 
eve of a Presidential election, to give the Demo- 
crats the prestige that would naturally grow out 
of success. The other reason is founded on the 
interests of the temperance cause in Ohio. The 
Democracy of that state is notoriously the rum 
party, and there is no doubt that it will have 
the united support of the grog-shop and liquor 
interest of the state, alike in votes and money, 
especially in the large cities. The Republican 
Party, on the other hand, though not incorpo- 
ratipg Prohibition into its platform, is in favor of 
a license system that will restrain the liquor 
traffic and reduce the admitted evils resulting 
therefrom. The difference between the spirit 
and purpose of the two parties on this subject is 
as clear as the light of the day; and this seems 
to us an ample reason why ail temperance peo- 
ple of every stripe should support the Republic- 
an ticket as affording practically the only means 
by which they can hope to defeat the Democ- 
racy. 





....The understanding arrived at between the 
trustees of Princeton and President McCosh will 
give universal satisfaction. Dr. McCosh will be 
relieved by the Dean of the Faculty, the Rev. Jas. 
O. Murray, D.D., of some of his burdens, but his 
official and active relation to the college will re- 
main essentially the same. He will have time to 
devote himself to bis studies and publications iu 
philosophy—a matter in which the public have an 
interest as bearing on the progress of right think- 
ing in this country ; and he will be left free to 
develop the new School of Philosophy in connec- 
tion with the college. But Princeton will con- 
tinue to have the benefits of his presidency, of 
his powerful presence, agency, and influence in 
its affairs. As compared with others, Dr. Mc- 





Cosh has done enough for Princeton to retire on 
with a title to permanent fame, but he belongs 
to the royal race who work and die and die in 
work, but cannot live without it. 


...-Our list of contributors this week is, in a 
single respect, somewhat exceptional. As will 
be noticed it has a peculiar appropriateness to 
this commencement season, although no one of 
the articles was specially solicited ‘‘for the occa- 
sion.” The great educators represented are ex- 
President Woolsey, of Yale College ; ex-President 
Hill, of Harvard ; President Washburn, of Robert ; 
President White, of Cornell; President Bas- 
com, of the University of Wisconsin; and Prof. 
A.B. Bruce, of Glasgow. Edward Everett Hale and 
Harriet Prescott Spofford are not college presi- 
dents, but they are none the less great educators. 


...-Those persons who have brought a suit 
against the trustees of the East River Bridge, 
claiming damages in the aggregate amounting 
to two hundred thousand dollars, for the inju- 
ries received by themselves or their friends as 
the consequence of‘the recent panic on the 
bridge, will, in all probability, simply lose all the 
money they spend in lawyer’s fees. Itis diffi- 
cult to see how any jury can give them damages 
for an accident which was not the fault of the 
trustees and which is liable to oceur anywhere 
that a panic occurs. 


....1f President Arthur does not want to have 
his administration compromised and gravely 
embarrassed, he had better either request Com- 
missioner Evans to vacate his office, or put a 
strong check reinon him. The sooner he does 
the one or the other the better. The Commis- 
sioner’s tactics in turning good men out of office, 
for the sake of filling their places with his 
Kentucky friends, will hardly pass muster in 
these days of Civil-Service Reform. 


.-.-Oo June 19th, Mary Clemmer, so well 
known to all readers of THE INDEPENDENT, was 
married at Washington to Mr. Edward Hudson, 
a man of letters and acknowledged journalistic 
talent. They have since sailed for Europe to 
pass the Summer in pleasure seeking and trav 
eling. Mrs. Hudson will continue to appear 
before our readers, though always under the 
familiar name of Mary Clemmer. 


...-Somebody in Washington is agitating for 
the opening of the Congressional Library, the 
National Museum, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on Sunday. There is no special call for the 
change, and we do not anticipate that it will be 
made. But it has given Robert Ingersoll the 
opportunity to say that “the ordinary preacher 
cannot compete successfully against a park or 
‘wax worx.’” The wit is in the spelling. 


-...“fAndover tells us,” says The Interior in 
its comment on Professor Harris’s inaugural ad- 
dress, ‘‘ that there is no certain truth about theol- 
ogy ; that it only represents the varying specula- 
tions and fancies of the times.” The dog will 
not catch the rabbit when it jumps on the scent 
and follows it backward, and The Interior will 
never get sight of Andover so long as it barks in 
that direction. 

...-Senator Rollins is having a hard time of it 
in the attempt to secure his re-election to the 
United States Senate by the legislature of New 
Hampshire. Though he obtained the caucus 
nomination, the probabilities are that the Repub- 
licans will have to lay him aside and take up 
some other candidate upon whom they can 
agree. This will not be a very serious matter to 
the country. 


...Mr. Hendricks and Mr. McDonald, of Indiana, 
want to be the Democratic nominee for the Pres- 
idency, and this rivalry puts them in ill humor 
toward each other. Selfishness cuts up a great 
meny curious antics with poor human nature, 
even among politicians. 


....The reduction of the national debt for the 
first eleven months of the current fiscal year 
amounts in the aggregate to $115,725,000. At 
this rate the whole debt will be paid in a few 





BY PROFESSOR J. H. THAYER, D.D. 


To THE Epiror or THE INDEPENDENT: 


WHEN a statement in a journal which circulatea 
as widely as THE INDEPENDENT not only does in- 
justice to an individual, but detriment to grave 
moral and religious interests, a brief correction 
will not, I trust, be regarded as intrusive. 

In your correspondent’s account last week of 
the anniversary at Andover it is alleged that 
“Professor Thayer was goaded into a resigna- 
tion” by misapprehension on the part of the 
public respecting the attitude of the present 
Faculty of the seminary toward its creed. This 
is not correct. Ina letter printed in The Con- 
gregationalist of June 14th, 1882, I stated: “* The 
statutes of the seminary require a rigid assent 
to the letter of the creed on the part of all per- 
sons subscribing it; the Boards of administra- 
tion, however, accept a general and approximate 
belief in the doctrines of the creed as the suffi- 
cient prerequisite to subscription. But the hon- 
esty of such a general and appropriate subscrip- 
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tion hasoflatebeen . . . called in question. 
Yet the Trustees are disinclined publicly to acknowl- 
edge and vindicate it.” I resigned accordingly, not 
on account *6f the criticisms from without, but 
owing to the state of things within the seminary. 
We of the Faculty were accused of dishonesty in 
giving only substantial assent to a creed which 
the statutes declare shall be preserved forever 
unchanged. To these accusations we made pub- 
lie reply once and again; and with my cordial 
approval, as your correspondent rightly states. 
The conclusiveness of our reply was denied on 
the ground that the responsibility of determining 
a subscription’s validity did not rest with us, 
that we were “ the accused,” and that our emolu- 
ments and position were at stake. Under these 
circumstances [asked the Trustees to avow their 
practice of accepting a qualified assent to the 
terms of the creed. The reply was that such an 
avowal they were ready to make “as individuals, 
but not officially.” By legal advice they refused 
my request. This refusal was a surprise tome, 
because on every quinqguennial renewal of 
my allegiance to the creed they had ac- 
cepted frem me an assent expressly de- 
elared te be qualified. On discovering this, their 
unwillingness officially and publicly to avow what 
they had all along been doing, my duty seemed 
to me to be plain; andI have yet found no oc- 
casion to re-consider my decision. Your corre- 
spondent styles me “‘ the most suspected of the 
professors.” This may be true. But to pre- 
vent, if possible, the significance of my with- 
drawment from being nullified by distrust of 
my personal orthodoxy, I took the precaution of 
making—to a committee of the Trustees ap- 
pointed at my request for the purpose—a de- 
tailed and accepted exposition of my views, less 
than twenty-four hours before insisting that my 
resignation take effect. 

I have rehearsed this personal experience be- 
cause of its bearing upon the question which has 
exercised the friends of Andover much of late, 
and which will not be finally settled until it is 
settled in accordance with the principles of that 
Kingdom which shall never be moved. That 
question, viz., What are the precise obligations 
imposed by the seminary creed, cannot be dis- 
posed of by indirect methods ; by relegating it to 
the private ‘‘ interpretation ” of each professor ; 
by saying to him, “You give your assent, in 
such way as seems to you honest, and we will 
not go back of your word” ; by preparing essays 
and pamphlets in defense of a merely substantia 
assent, with the hope that such utterances may 
take on official character ; nor even by the prefac- 
ing of a professor’s public acceptance of the creed 
with the oral statement that it is accepted merely 
as representing the system of truth contained in 
the Bible, so long as such prefatory declaration 
fails to receive written and permanent form as 
the acknowledged and lawsul declaration alike of 
Trustees and professors. Deplore and depre- 
cate discussion as we may it will not down 
s0 long as there is known to be any ambiguous- 
ness in the attitude of the seminary’s official 
guardians; any fesire to avoid putting them- 
selves unequivocally on record respecting th® 
question in debate. The issue cannot be crowd- 
ed back into the egg. The era of public indif- 
ference and of public confidence is past. The 
hostile theories of subscriptions with liberty 
and subscription with vigor stand looking 
each other in the eye. Non-commital- 
ism on the part of those vested with 
authority is delinquency. Nothing short 
of an express official avowal of the validity of 
such a merely general assent to the creed as the 
majority (at least) of the present Faculty are 
known to give can meet the proper demands of 
the Christian public. To withhold it is to con- 
tinue to render the Faculty an object of accusa- 
tion to the ill-disposed, of suspicion to the timid 
and ill-informed, of commiseration to all honor- 
able men. 

The semi-official tone of your correspondent’s 
letter makes it necessary, as it seems to me, that 
the exact nature of the Andover problem should 
be stated once more, 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 23d, 1883, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Unver date of June 5th, a subscriber 
writes us from a thriving city of Wiscon- 
sin: ‘ 

*Inclosed you will find draft for $5 to renew 
my subscription for two years from date. 
Absence from the city was the cause of my neg- 
lecting to remit it in time to secure the last two 
numbers, which I greatly miss. 

“An old New Havener, and personally acquaint- 
ed with Drs. Bacon, Thompson, and Storrs—that 
illustrious trio who founded Tue INDEPENDENT, 
and whose zealous labors to build broad and deep 
the foundation thereof,I am familiar with—a 
reader of the same from its origin, a subscriber 
for twenty years, my interest in and affection for 
it is like that for an old friend and more than 
that of an ordinary subscriber. 

“T felt a slight twinge of indignation that my 
paper should be stopped thus summarily by what 
to me seemed arbitrary rules. Upon reflection, 
however, Iam forced to admit your right to 
make your own rules, and I must submit or go 





elsewhere for my reading matter. Hence, I 
swallow my resentment and forward you $5 a8 
above.” 

We are very grateful to the writer of the 
above and to the writers of other letters 
who speak flatteringly of Tue InpErenp- 
ENT, Very many of which we are constantly 
receiving. 

Upon the last paragraph of thé above 
letter we wish to say a word. 

Beginning with all subscriptions expir- 
ing after January 1st, 1882, we adopted 
the cash system of doing business with 
subscribers, or, in other words, from that 
date we resolved to stop subscriptions at 
the expiration of the time for which they 
were paid. We felt that, if a person Wanted 
Tar INDEPENDENT, he would not only be 
Willing, but prefer to pay for it in advance, 
and we believe this is generally the 
rule, though in some cases it may happen 
that it is inconvenient to remit at the prop- 
ertime. In such cases we will be glad to 
continue the paper upon receipt of request 
to do so. There are, so far as we know, 
not more than half a dozen religious news- 
papers which have the strength and cour- 
age to cut off subscriptions at thé expira- 
tion of time paid for; and at the time Taz 
INDEPENDENY adopted this rule it was re- 
peatedly said that we would soon go back 
to the old plan. Weare happy to say that 
a trial of 18 months has convinced us of 
the wisdom of our course and that it works 
admirably for both subscribers and our- 
selves. 

It is a fact that many now take the paper 
who would not under the old system of con- 
tinuing to send it after the paid time had ex- 
pired. 

We made a calculation that a certain 
number of subscribers would not renew; 
but of those we expected to lose many 
did renew, and in addition we have had the 
pleasure of placing on our books the names 
of several thousand new subscribers. 

If our friends who wish to renew their 
subscriptions will remit a little while pre- 
vious to the date opposite their names on 
the yellow address label which will be found 
every week On the last page, they will be 
pretty sure to have the paper continuously, 
not losing any numbers. We send a cir- 
cular to every subscriber three or four 
weeks before his subscription expires, noti- 
fying him of it. Upon the receipt of that 
notice immediate attention will secure good 
results. 

Consult terms on 25th page. 

Subscribers can have the address of 
their papers changed by sending us a card 
with both the old and new address. 


READIN G NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, olds, Croup, and 
Consumption. lt is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

dew . 


IMPROVED DETERGENT. 

How few people know what Deter, spent is, ond yét it 
should fully as much e — into our need: ae —_ > 
and water. Itisa cleansing compound, used f. 
pyr poses of cleaning ond Suny, from wacking 

e person to cleansi sing forms and rollers used by 
oe It will remove printer’s ink, oil, grease, and 
almost any impurity from clothes or clothing, taking 
the place of, but much better than, benzine, concen- 

“ae ae ie or potash. 

s. C. TreRs Myers & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Penn, ‘manuteesure the Improved “Dete nt, Ww 
e think, from_ several years’ use : ‘HE oo. 
PENDENT Press Rooms, is better than any 3 have 4 
tried. The foreman of the oldest T ‘oun 
America says “it gives perfect sat LR a The 
superintendent of the Pennsy ‘vania Hospital] says that 
they have used the “* Improved Detergent” for laundry 
purposes “for the past four years, and that it Rd 
able for removin ospital stains from bot ding 
and clothing.” The resident physician ot the City 
Hospital of “Boston, says their housekeeper acknowl- 
edged its merits in the many cleansing uses it was 
put to, and adds: “Itis a desirable adjunct in keepin 
things thoroughly clean.” Different pegeces connect 
by) bp INDEPENDENT have useditfor a great vari- 
. ape sfor cleaning and Gesneing and have 
fousa t very useful, A few pounds would supply a 
family at slight expense, and no press-room can well 
do without i 





WESTERN INVESTMEN TS. 

Art this season of the year, vies 80 many millions of 
dollars are being disbursed at the geese moneyed cen- 
ters for ay: ened st and Gv scene, we feel that we can do 
atavor to who wi reinvest some of their 

funds by ealuns attention to the airasions offered by 
estern inv: ents. In conversation, recently, 
with E. P. Gates, President of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Grand Forks, Dakota, who offers, in another column, to 
make investments for our subscribers and others, we 
learn that out of more than twelve hundred invest- 
ments made by him, he has never had occasion to fore- 
close a mortgage. 

It seems to us that this is about the best kind of evi- 
dence that loans made by Mr. Gates are safe, and when, 
in addition, the rate of interestis eight per cent., we 

nk no moze desirable investments can be 
asked for. We adyise our ers to correspond with 
Mr. Gates, if they have any 1y money to invest. 


HATHORN SPRING - WATER—SARATOGA. 
THE waters of this po Spring are now sold b; 

all the leading hotels a: d drussiste in the coun 

may have 8 water. vat ht or express (in 

cases ves pints or quarts) direct to their doors, on short 


oI Those unacquainted with the s al medicinal prop. 
— vo nthe Lge 8 —. i ater can puocure & 


analyele, with d full information, 
bye ddressine eH ethors Sprine’” Besatonn New: 


Sir orders receive prompt attention. 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Tus company has now attained its seventeenth 
year, and its name and reputation are well estab- 
lished among the users of steam throughout the 
country. Its sticéess has beeti diie to the vigor- 
ots aid intelligent manner in which its affairs 
have been managed and to its fidelity to the one 
business of the construction, care and manage- 
ment of steam boilers, with a view to greater 
economy and safety in their use. Its advice is 
largely sought in the laying out of boiler h » 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





chimneys, and boiler plants. In connection with 
its office 1s a draughting room, chemieal labora- 
tory and appliances and facilities for experiment- 
ing upon the strength and structure of iron and 
steel. It has some 18,000 boilers under its care, 
and employs forty-two (42) trained and expe- 
rienced engineers, who are constantly engaged 
examining this large number of boilers. It is not 
hampered by the sale of any patent boiler or 
boiler attachments, and this particular feature 
has no doubt done much to establish it in the 
confidence of the manufacturing community. It 
is doing an important work and has well earned 
its present high standing among those who use 
steam power 

— — 


IMPORTANT. 

hed. you visit or leave New York City,save Bag- 
Peck —— and Carriage Hire, and stopat Grand 

nion Hetel, nearly opposite Grand Central De’ 
450 elegant rooms reduced to $1 and upward per 
Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best. Horse 
Cars, Stages, and | Elevated Re Railroad to all Depots. 

*.” “Oxp birds are not pee with chaff.” Therefore 
oosk and find the pure golden grains of health in Kid- 
ney-Wort, Women, young or old, married or single, if 
out of health, will be greatly benefited by taking Kid- 
ney-Wort, 








* — - 

*It is not necessary ¥ to enter into portiouless in refer. 
ring to the complicated organic and functional diffi- 
culties to which the more delicate classes of American 
women sre subject; but we take pleasure in saying 
that Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Great Remedy for all 
these troubles bas an —o populiattin 


THE STEAMER “ PILGRIM.” 

THE new steamer of the Fall River Line, the “ Pil- 
gin left New York Thursday evening last on her 
first regular trip. She is the finest specimen of a 
steamboat in the world, without any exception. She 
is built of iron, of grand Byeees © ine 890 feet in 
pa ons deck’ and 47-6 feet beam motion power 

engine with cylinder, iio inches in 
diameter, 7] feet stroke, and 12 steel boilers, together 
furnishing 5,500 horse-power. She is elegantly fitted 
yi every particular, thoroughly hted with 
ectricity, and particular attention has been given to 
making her fire-proof, her boilers and kitchen being 
inelosed in iron bulkheads, 
nthe Fall River Line have for y fiirnished travel- 
ers between this city and the East the most luxurious 
and comfortable means of trav nown to modern 
times, but have reserved it for themselves to surpass 
their own record i in the production of f the * * Pilgrim.” 


3 Poheney & Co., Toledo, o. Proprietors.—Adv mt 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


A ee ALL SQCIET fos fisinin ‘he he) HOME 





I ghd — IGN MISSIO. TES in- 
pended o rotanar bp es contain 
NRY ‘KNOX TE THAT NK oR, late ot of qgben 
chusetts, eased, an as claiming to 


authorized agents of the A and Fore rei 
ary Societies, andALL PERSONS c 

titled to the residuary estate of the sai testator, 
pm the en for the distribution of intestates 
estates, 


COMMONWEALTE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, 4s, SUPREME JUDICIAL — 
In 
Term, 1883. 
Between EUGENE B. HINK xecutor ‘of the 


LEY, 
Will of Henry Knox tae, deceased, Plaintiff, 


SUSAN CONY THATCHER at and Others, Defenganta. 
Whereas it appears from the plaintiff's bill of co: 
laint that the testator, Henry nex Ls ge late "of 
ahant, in the County of Essex, d ‘ve, 
r certair devises and "prev 
concerning the ely. also of -— proper in t won 
‘AR 
fany, = bay ing my a 
just debts, ae named 
given = oO tne hee ied agents # 
Fo Krission ary Societies to aid in 
Pro pagating the the holy vreligion ot Jesus Christ”; that the 
roved and le men 
the plaintiff, one of the epecusoes 
erein-named, on the 17th of May, 1880; that the plain- 
tiff, as executor, has paid all debts, expenses, an spe- 
cific and pecu uniary legacies, and had in his hands at 
the time of the filing of the bill a residue of the sai 
porponal es estate, amounting in value to $31,165.82 eo, that it 
claimed that the said residuary clause does not con- 
tain a valid disposition of the said residue, and that the 
said residue ourht to be distributed asif the testator had 
died intestate as regards the same; and the matt 
alleges that itt the said clause does contain a valid 
dis: tion of the said residue, the plaintiff is ‘anable 
to ascertain the Societies or — entitled to the said 
residue, or to carry out soveens of the said 
clause, except under the di 
the “+ prays that the effect of the said clause 
and the rights of oS ewe ayn! may be declared, 
and that the said y bed dof under the 


ourt 
i that ALL SOCIETIES claimi: 
e HOME AND ‘FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


on were ae 





0 be 
OCIE: 


ue 
2 
a 
3 
2 
3 


as the authorized agents 
Missi: auies, ope, AR 
those mentioned in the bi g@ to. be en 
the said residue under the: statutes tor the distribution 

of intestates’ estates, oe an before thi: 
Token wae meer & rom the date . 
der, and bring in establish tl their claims; or in de- 
fault thereof redo th be excluded from the benefit of 
the proceedi: his cause. 

Aud it is the plaintiff publish a 
on of this order nee a week for three successive 

the first publication to Nos within’ Af fifteen da 8 

from e date hereof, in the Boston Jow ,% — 
powepener, published at Boston, and in THE 
PENDENT, a weekly newsvaper published in the Ci y of 
New York, and once in the July or August, 1883, num- 


B 


ber of ty hd Herald, a monthly magazine 
published at Bosto 
By the ‘Court, HENRY A. CLAPP, 
J — =. 1883. Ase't Clerk. 
e A 
rm Tikes: HENRY A. CLAPP, 








HADFIELD & BIDWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL-COLORED STANDARD 
FIREWORKS. 


Middletown, Conn, and 38 Park Place, N. Y. 


ae 


ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Lawn, Beach, or Political Dis« 
plays, comprising the most 
beautiful effects of the Pyro- 
technic Art, packed in 
neat wooden cases 
from $2 to $200. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Prof. Hadfield, with twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience, claims to be unexcelled as a Pyrotechnical 
artist and the originator of All-Colored goods. 
Hadfield’s Fireworks have stood the test of 
over 30 years, and ate therefore Standard Goods, 

Exhibitions furnished at short notice, from 
$100 to $5,000, comprising many new and 
artistic designs and novel and startling effects. 





Prices aud Quantity Furnished on application. 


Flags, Lanterns, and all kinds of goods for 
decorations sent or put up to order, 








The Counters of 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 
devoted to light Summer 
fabrics are replete with ex- 
quisite designs in all wool 
and silk and wool, embrac- 
ing palms, dots, figures, ete. 

Crepe de Chine, Canton, 
and Japanese Crepe, in all 
the street shades. 

Camelette for House, 
Street, or Country wear, full 
48 inches wide, only $1 per 
yard. 

A line of Nun’s Veiling 
Robes at $12.50 each. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway, cor. 11th St. 





EDDY’S 


REFRIGERATORS, 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 


1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


















DR.HOLMAN’S PADRE MALARIA, 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUS AND SICK HEADACHES, 
omach Troubles. ae Tr sure PROTECTION against Yellow 


write to 
our nearest Sey get seen dreeistered letter direct to this 


33 Wilitam St, 5%. 


‘vers; and will cure 
ine ladies 
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Financial, 
THE TARIFF STRADDLE. 


Tne Democrats of Ohio, at their recent 
State convention, adopted the following 
plank on the tariff question: 

‘*We favor a tariff, for revenue, limited to the 
necessities of the Government economically ad- 
ministered, and so adjusted in its application as 
to prevent unequal burdens, encourage product- 
ive interests at home, and afford just compensa- 
tion to labor, but not to create or foster monopo- 
lies,” 

The Republicans of Ohio at their state 
convention, declared ‘‘that the Republican 
Party believe now, as in the past, in the 
maintenance of a tariff system which will 
provide a revenue for the Government, and 
at the same time will protect American pro- 
ducers and American labor,” and that the 
party ‘‘is opposed to the Democratic doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue only.” There 
is no difficulty in understanding this lan- 
guage or the Republican position on the 
tariff question. Republicans are not afraid 
of the word ‘‘ protection,” or afraid to use 
it, since they believe in the thing which it 
signifies and do not believe in the doctrine 
of the Free Traders or in the Democratic 
doctrine of ‘‘a tariff for revenue only.” 
They believe in so levying and adjusting 
tariff duties that, while they will yield a 
revenue to the Government, they will at the 
same time directly afford protection to 
American industry against unfriendly com- 
petition by the products of the pauper labor 
of other countries. Their position on this 
subject is well known, and their practice 
accords with it; and under the policy 
which they have established and will con- 
tinue, if in power, the country has wonder- 
fully prospered. 

How is it with the Democrats as a party. 
Nine-tenths of the out-and-out Free Traders 
of the country are Democrats; and the 
party, as such, has for a long series of years 
denounced the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection and claimed that tariff duties 
should be levied ‘‘for revenue only,” with- 
out regard to any other question. The 
Democrats of Ohio, at their recent conven- 
tion, drop this favorite word ‘‘only” and 
swing off into a mass of verbiage that is 
simply an attempt to make a straddle be- 
tween free trade and protection, hoping 
thereby to catch the votes of the Free 
Traders, and at the same time to catch the 
votes of the Ohio Protectionists. This is 
probably the game which the Democrats of 
the country will attempt to play at their 
next National Convention. The plan will 
be to say nothing that will severely 
offend the Free Traders, and also to say 
some things that will be likely to please 
them, and at the same time seem to say 
something that may be construed as tavor- 
able to the theory of protection. This is 
exactly the game which the Ohio Democrats 
have now started and suggested to the 
democracy of the country. It is the old 
game of ‘‘ Polk and Dallas,” under another 
attempt to hoodwink the people. 

There is no doubt that the tariff question 
will be a prominent issue in the Ohio can- 
vass this Fall, and will be the leading issue 
in the Presidential canvass of next year. 
Republicans, not only as a matter of good 
strategy, but on account of the vital inter- 
ests involved, should force the Democrats 
to a radical and thorough discussion of the 
question. Democratic history on this sub- 
ject should be unearthed, and the whole 
question be brought fully to the attention of 
the people. We cannot for a moment doubt 
what the judgment of a majority of the 
American people will be, if the points at 
issue are properly presented to them. This 
country has not yet reached that stage of 
industrial development at which it can 
safely dispense with a tariff for protection, 
as well as for revenue; and so long as this 
remains a fact, protection as one of the 
reasons for tariff duties, entering into the 
whole system of adjusting those duties, is 
the true policy for the American people, no 
matter what the Democrats or the speculat- 
ive doctrinaires may say on the subject. 

ese 3s ee aS 
THE LARD KING. 

Mr. Peter McGerocn, the great Chicago 
speculator in lard, known at the Chicago 
Produce Exchange as ‘‘the Lard King,” 
owing to the vast extent of his transactions 





has at last come to grief, and with him and 
as a consequence of his failure a number of 
other smallerkings. We are glad of it and 
only wish that all such kings might come to 
a like fate. 

The business of buying and selling ‘ fu- 
tures,” as it is conducted by stock and pro- 
duce speculators, is simply downright 
gambling under the forms of bargain and 
sale, as much so as betting at a faro table or 
betting on a horse-race or betting on the re- 
sult of an election. The seller sells what 
he has not and never expects to have, and 
the buyer buys what he never expects to 
receive. The transaction between the two 
is simply a bet on the future price of the 
article that is nominally the subject of the 
contract. The seller, in the language of the 
speculators, isa ‘‘ bear,” and wants the price 
to go down as the means of winning the 
bet. The buyer is a ‘‘ bull,” and wants the 
price to go up as the means of putting the 
bet in his favor. Their relations to each 
other are not those of legitimate traders at 
all; but simply the relations of gamblers. 
Their relations to society are of the same 
character. The business in which they are 
engaged supplies no want of the general 
public, any more than gambling sup- 
plies the wants of the general public. 
Their contest with each other is 
practically that of enemies. The ‘ bear” 
does his best to fleece the ‘‘ bull” by de- 
pressing prices, andthe ‘‘ bull does his best 
to fleece the ‘‘ bear” by raising prices. The 
upshot of the struggle is that one loses and 
the other gains, and that neither has done 
anything that is of the slightest service ti 
human society. 

All this is quite bad enough when stocks 
and bonds are the subjects of such specu- 
lative transactions. But when, as has be- 
come the fact at the great Produce Ex- 
change of the country, the necessaries of 
life, as wheat, flour, pork, beef, lard, but- 
ter, etc., enter the arena, and their prices 
are kicked about in all directions under the 
manipulations of produce gamblers, the 
business, so-called, is an _ intolerable 
nuisance to those who need to buy and must 
buy these articles for daily consump- 
tion. Produce gamblers, betting with 
each other and betting against each 
other, fix the price, and not the natural and 
healthy law of supply and demand. The 
general community, including all legitimate 
traders and all consumers, must bear the 
consequence of this gambling. Market 
prices are taken out of the current of 
natural laws and forced into the channel 
of artificial spasms. The result is bad for 
business and bad for morals. 

Some attempts have been made by law to 
stop such gambling in the necessaries of 
life; but hitherto law has not been very 
successful in suppressing the evil. It goes 
on at full blast at Chicago, just as if there 
were no law in the State of Illinois against 
it. There are, perhaps, difficulties, possi- 
bly insurmountable difficulties, in stopping 
this sort of gambling by the mere agency 
of law. The essential difficulty con- 
sists in enacting a law that will hit the evil, 
and at the same time not hit other things 
that ought to be let alone, and then in so 
executing the law as to make it do this 
work and do nothing else. Whether this 
is practicable or not, we are glad when the 
evil turns its penal agency upon the evil- 
doers and severely punishes them. We 
have not a tear to shed over the failure of 
the ‘‘ Lard King.” If it shall make him so 
absolutely bankrupt that he can never rise 
again, all the better. If it were a fixed law 
that every gambler shall in the end lose all 
that he ever wins, and at last die in squalid 
poverty, no harm would come to the gener- 
al interests of the world. 


THE HERNEY ESTATE. 


A QUESTION was last week argued before 
the Court of Appeals of this state, which is 
of practical interest to the taxpayers of 
Brooklyn, especially those residing in the 








| Sixth Ward. The facts are these: 


In 1845 a corporate body, consisting of 
Catholics, was organized by a special act of 
the legislature, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Trustees and Associates’ of the Brooklyn 
Benevolent Society.” This society was 
authorized to take and hold, by deed of gift 
from Cornelius Herney, certain parcels of 
land in the Sixth Ward of Brooklyn, and 
any further real or personal estate which he 








might bequeath to the society in his last 
will and testament. These parcels of land, 
at the time for the most part vacant, are now 
occupied with buildings, erected thereon 
under leases from the society, for the use of 
which the owners of the buildings pay an- 
nually a stipulated sum to the society. In 
1846 the legislature exempted these lands 
from taxation, with the exception of assess- 
ments for local improvements, so long as 
the lands should remain the property of the 
society and the revenues accruing there- 
from should be disposed of for the purposes 
indicated in the act of 1845. In 1848 the 
society became the qwner in fee simple of 
the lands in question. The society adopted 
the policy of leasing the lands and renew- 
ing the leases from time to time, under 
specific stipulations with lessees. The re- 
sult is that these lands are now occupied 
with valuable buildings, amounting in the 
aggregate to some $2,000,000 on which the 
owners of these buildings have claimed an 
entire exemptiun from taxation, because the 
lands on which they were located were thus 
exempted by the act of 1846. 

For a long series of years the City of 
Brooklyn conceded the validity of this 
claim and made no attempt to impose a 
tax upon these buildings, to be paid by the 
owners thereof. These owners, though 
sharing in all the benefits of city govern- 
ment, went scot free, so far as taxation was 
concerned. Latterly, however, the city 
assessors came to the conclusion 
that this large amount of property in 
private buildings should not be included 
in the exemption law of 1846, but should 
bear its share of the burden of taxation,and, 
hence, they put it on the list for this pur- 
pose. 

The lessees of the Jands and owners of 
the buildings refused to pay any tax on 
these buildings, claiming that the law of 
1846 exempts them therefrom. The ques- 
tion whether their construction of the law 
is correct has been before the Supreme 
Court of this state, and was there decided 
against them; and from this decision they. 
have appealed tothe Court of Appeals. The 
ground taken by the counsel in arguing the 
case for the City of Brooklyn before the Su- 
preme Court was twofold: First, that the 
exemption laws of 1846 reheved from taxa- 
tion only the land originally given to the 
benevolent society, and not the buildings 
subsequently erected by the lessees and 
owned by them; and, secondly, that, under 
the principles laid down by several decisions 
of the Court of Appeals, these buildings 
thus erected and owned were properly sub- 
ject to taxation. The Supreme Court ac- 
cepted this view as correct and affirmed the 
proceedings of the assessors. It remains to 
be secn whether the Court of Appeals will 
adopt the same view. 

There can be no doubt that the owners of 
these buildings ought to be taxed upon a 
fair valuation of the same, like the owners 
of any other buildings in the City of Brook- 
lyn; and if the Court of Appeals shall hold 
otherwise under the law of 1846, then the 
legislature ought to change the law and 
remedy the injustice. It is quite bad 
enough to exempt the land belonging to the 
benevolent society, the income of which is 
used solely for Catholic purposes, without 
extending the exemption to the buildings 
erected thereon, not by the society but by 
the lessees of the society. The legislature 
could not have intended such an injustice to 
taxpayers. 


A NEW BANK PRESIDENT. 


On account of ill health Benjamin B. 
Sherman has been obliged to retire from the 
Presidency of the Mechanics National Bank 
of this city, and his position has been filled 
by the election of William H. Cox, the 
former cashier. Mr. Cox is a gentleman of 
large experience and acknowledged ability 
in the banking business. He has been con- 
nected with the bank for the past thirty- 
six years, and for eighteen or twenty years 
has acted as cashier. Mr. Cox was born in 
Flushing, L. I.; but for the past. twenty-five 
or thirty years has been a resident of Brook- 
lyn. H.E.Garthis the name of the new 
cashier, who will enter upon his duties at the 
bank on the first of July. He has beeninthe 
banking business in Memphis, Tenn., but for 
the past two years has lived in New York. The 
Mechanics Bank has a paid-up capital stock 
of two million dollars, and a surplus fund 








of four hundred thousand dollars. Its net 
deposits amount to nearly six and a half 
million dollars. The bank has been estab- 
lished seventy-one years, and has always 
been located where it now stands. The 
present building has been used by the bank 
since 1856. 


oo 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue local money market still occupies 
that condition of ease which has been noted 
in this column of late, and the supply of 
loanable funds continues in excess of all 
demands. There has been no variation in 
the rates quoted during the past week, and 
where satisfactory security was offered bor- 
rowers could secure their wants at their own 
terms. It is anticipated that the opening of 
next month will give employment to sur- 
plus funds, as the effect of the new tariff 
will then be experienced by the business 
community, and the uncertainty which 
now exists in regard to values, on that 
score, will be done away with. The 
prospect is very encouraging that 
there will be a renewed activity in busi- 
ness in the very near future, which will 
absorb all the surplus the moneyed institu- 
tions have accumulated. Inthe meantime, 
financial matters are tranquil, with the 
banks stronger than they were a year ago. 
Borrowers on pledge of stock collateral 
were supplied at 2@3 per cent., and hold- 
ers of Government bonds at 1@2 per cent. 
Time loans on stock were quoted at 44@5 
per cent., and prime mercantile discounts 
at 4@5 per cent. for double names, and 5@6 
per cent. for single names. There was a 
greater outflow of currency to the interior 
last week than for a long time past, though 
thereceipts still continue in excess of the 
shipments, and some of the domestic ex- 
changes have become less favorable to this 
centre. The imports of specie amounted 
to $104,270 and the exports to $351,100, of 
which $1,700 were gold, and the rest silver. 

Stock MarKxet.—The dealings of the stock 
market have betrayed a weakness in tone 
throughout the past week, with a general 
tendency toward a decline in prices, much 
to the chagrin of the bulls. The recent 
Chicago failures have engendered more or 
less fear in the market, which has resulted 
in the very few who were disposed 
to buy stocks in a small way are now 
holding off altogether. This set-back 
has been unfortunate for the bulls, as 
the market is now on the eve of its 
customary Summer dullness, and it is 
not at all likely that The prevailing inac- 
tivity will be overcome for sometime. The 
bears talk pretty loudly of a general rail- 
road war to come, but as their prognosti- 
cations are liable to error, it is hard to 
determine what the future of the market 
may be, the business of the Stock Ex- 
change was confined to the transactions of 
the professional traders, with little disposi- 
tion to operate on account of the lack of 
confidence. On the one hand, crop pros- 
pects are daily growing more encouraging, 
and the outlook for a revival of exports is 
almost equally assuring; while on the other 
are the distrust concerning certain proper- 
ties, the idea that the large holders’ greatest 
desires are to unload. The sales at the 
Board during the week amounted to 1,954,.- 
844 shares. 

U. S. Bonps.—The government bond 
market was steady and strong with a moder- 
ate volume of business owing to an in- 
creased demand for investment. Threes 
advanced }, and Four-and-a-halfs 4. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. | Bi 
5s, 81,con. at.334,108%, — |! Currency 6s, '5...127 
4348, 1891, reg....112% 113 | Currency 6s, '96...128 
439s, 1891, coup...112% 113 | Currency 66, '97...129 
48, 1907, reg... ...118% E 

1907 coup.,..119% 120%, 

ree per cents.103% 10435 

Rairroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
irregular but generally lower. The princi- 
pal changes were a decline of 1} per cent. 
in Fort Worth and Denver City Firsts, to 
734, and 1 per cent. in Jersey Central In- 
comes, to 96; and an advance of 14 per 
cent. in South Carolina Incomes, to 70; 1 
per cent. in Oregon Railway and Naviga- 
tion Firsts, to 1093, and 1 per cent. in Bur- 
lington and Quincy Consols, to 129}. 

Bank StateMENT.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks, issued from the 
Clearing House last week, was a very 
favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a gain in specie of $964,000, 
and in legal tenders of $581,900; an expan- 
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sion in loans of $4,296,300; an increase in 
deposits of $5,416,200, and a contraction in 
circulation of $3,200. The movement for 
the week results in a gain in surplus re- 
serve of $191,850, and the banks now hold 
$8,982,900 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. 

Foreign Exonancre.—The Foreign Ex- 
change Market was dull and heavy, as the 


result of a more liberal offering of both 
commercial and security bills, though the 
supply of both continues light. The nom- 
inal asking quotations were marked down 
early in the week $c. to $4.85} for 60-day 
bills and $4.89 for demand. Actual busi- 
ness was done at concessions of jc. to $c. 
for these figures. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Mr. Alfred M. Bull, for over twenty 
years connected with the Phenix Bank, and 
lately assistant cashier, has been appointed 
cashier in place of Mr. John Parker, de- 
ceased. 

The question often arises with persons 
who leave their homes at this season of the 
year foratrip abroad ora sojourn in the 
country, Where shall I find a secure place 
to leave my valuables, and be rid of the 
anxiety of mind in regard to their safety?” 
The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, Nos. 
32 to 38 East Forty-second Street, opposite 
the Grand Central Depot in this ‘city, rent 
safes and boxes at popular prices. Storage 
of trunks with company is a specialty. 

Divipenps.—The National Park Bank 
has increased its semi-annual dividend from 
four to five per cent. out of the earnings of 
the past six months, payable July 2d. The 
deposits now amount to $23,661,500, larger 
than the deposits of an bank in the 
United States. The stock is quoted at 167 
bid and 170 asked. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a dividend of four per cent. 
payable July 2d. 

he Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable July 2d. 

he East River National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

The St. Nicholas Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able July 2d. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum on all sums of 
five dollars and upward, payable July 16th. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has - de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

The Fuller Electrical Company has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of twelve per 
cent. per annum on the preferred capital 
stock, payable July 2d. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 

The Metropolitan National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 2d. 

The Bowery National Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
— July 2d. 

he oske of America has declareda semi- 
— Vaca of five per cent., payable 


Ju 

The L Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a quarterly 
a of two per cent., payable August 

st 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 2d. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable July 2d. 

The People’s Bank he declared a semi- 
— dividend of five per cent., payable 


Ju 

The C Chatham National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable July 2d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable July 5th. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able July 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a dividend of four per 
cent., pay able July 2d. 

The North River Bank has ga a 
dividend of four per cent., payable Jul 

The Phenix National Bank has dec aed 
cr, of three per cent., payable July 


The Market National Bank has declared 

a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
— July 1st. 

he coupons of the Oregon Railway and 

nd, 

, at the 


Navigation Company’s first mortgage 
due July ist., will be paid July | 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, payable July 16th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


69 WALL ST,, NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 








OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS... 


Shamokin, Duabury, and Lewisburg 
Railroad Company, 


Issue of $1,000,000 First Mortgage Five per 
cent. Coupon Bonds, secured by mortgage 
upon the entire railroad of the Company, 
executed to “The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annu- 
ities,” of Philadelphia, as trustees for the 
bondholders. 

Bonds dated May Ist, 1882, payable in 
1912. Coupons payable May Ist 

and November Ist. 


The SHAMOKIN, SUNBURY, AND LEWISBURG 
RAILROAD waar, h 


ing yy eel iin 
unitin, i lines of the erate aoa Rendtn 
mpany with those of the New York nie 


pan Comneay. 
een the seyeral companies provide 
that "the he trafic ie interchanged between & the. Eiiledelphis 
and Roos the New York Central Railroad 
yanies ass over the Shamokin, Sunbury, 
Baa Railroad for nine hundred years, at c 
of tranqportation prorated with those of the other 


“isa 
es 


e trac 
* The cost of the line has been $2,200,000 in cash. 
Represented by the first mortgage above: $1, 

Fi dy paid capital stock. ............++:+++ 
tures above $2,000,000, including future 
om bf second track when the same may be eocesary, 
will either be represented by additiona capital stoc 
or half by stock nd half by second mortgage bonds. 

The bonds now offered are a first lien upon 
the entire property, and will be a first lien, 
also, upon a second track when laid, or upon 
any additional improvement made upon the 
line. 


It is the intention of the compan appl ¥ to have 
the bonds placed upon the lists o the hiladelphia 
and New York Stock Exchan 


The bonds are in denominations of $1,000 each, and 
= be sold with the accrued interest from May Ist, 


THE PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD 
COMPANY invite written proposals for the purchase 
of the above bonds. 

Bids may be made for $1, * or ne Sth | multiple there- 
of and must be sent before J inst., either 
Samuel Bradford, Treasure’ 27 Sout! ow 
Street, Philadelphia, or to ne Doon ers’ Loan gee 
Trust Company, Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, N 


York, Bidsm ag pe indorsed on the outside, “PRO. 
POSALS FOR 8 AND L, BONDS.” 
NO BID WILL 


‘BE CONSIDERED UNDER 9% PER 


8 will be opened on June 2th inst. The bonds 
will 3 allotted PtO the. "highest bidders, who will be 
notified of the result. Payments must be made in full 
in cash either in Li = phia or New York, on or be- 
fore the third day of July, 1683, when the bonds will 


be delive: 
Copies os of f he bond and morerere ‘can be seen on ap- 
Hicatiag, fe & to Seu Bradford, reasurer, No. 227 Sou 


ourt t, Philadel —. or to The ers’ Loan 
yd trast Company, os. 20 and 22 William Street, 
e 
By order of the Posed of Man 
FRANKLIN B.  GOWE > President. 


General Office of The Philade 
Railroad Company, > Saal South 
adelphia, June 15: 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 
Money ldaned on first-class absolutely safe mort- 
gagep te ne et 10 per cent. above all expenses and com- 

™m: 
L. BRADFORD PRINCE, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


No Risk; »>" Solid 10 per Cent 


RavID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville [l). 


1 
iphis, 8 eres Pt Phi 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will dowell to write we omen the old Banking 


HOW ES Sf. “COMPANY, 
11 WALL NEW Po eee 
This wetearme OWES BAcy Stock 
business, with v S 


xperience 
In nterest ‘allowed on Ly at’ t per cent., payable 
on demand. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Money loaned on yeti real estate = 
absolute security, Refer Burestt. Youn, cf 
ls, Bose, Northwestern National . 


‘Eine OFF & HASTINGS, Minneapolis, Minn, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


S$ and7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP TA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
COPTAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
having lines under construetion and 
or gece 
CIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


and other Cor, 
THE FINANCIA 


CONDUCT 4 
IZATION of Railroad Com poseentes “ey other r Corpora- 
po waeee property is in hands of Receivers or 

s' 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Ctreulars and other information furnished on ap- 
Plication. 


JOHN 6. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEQMANS, 











7 





Vice-President, 
WP. WATSON, Seo'y and Treas, 


N’T WAIT 
ae 






DAY. 


Fy OS es ae 
Tol INVESTORS 
oe FARM L 


Secured iret Mortan ng the lender 
PER CENT. the hi rest Fa can be 
given on — & r rable i einvitee. 


Eee Ste ARON CE. Ba 


5 
0 NET 


oO 
os 


CA 





MINNESOTA 
A DAKOTA 




















Gecured by rst 


ce with men, lands, and values. Have meyer 
fo one & MO on 8 Red River Valley farm. had to 
pee in invest Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


am known = recommend: en 
Deniness men and clergymen, East and 
wees ¢ have _ m g these investments for yi ears 
past. 


REFERENCES 


are ~~ names as 
Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D Hartford, Conn. 
M. E. Gates, Ph.D, Tei Pres’t Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
rters’ and T rs’ petionsl | Beak, New York. 
First National Bank, St. pent 5 
Franklin Falls Savin peak. Franklin Falls, N. H. 
The C ati ist, 


«All are pleased wi How York. nts, Send for f 4 
are C) 

information and rouler. Remit by a, Yor! 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. 


E. P. GATES, | 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
eed 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


ORTH RIVER S yes ANK, 
N COENEREIOuTH AERS D 47H STREET. 
MI-AN NUAL DIVIDEND.—The 


Grockan ra 4 A out of the earn of the roms 
six months, @ acmienanel di nd Ci e rate ot 

per cent. per annum on all s eo $52 and upward, 
ee whtes to depositors entitled thereto on and after J July 

INTEREST 2 nor WITHDRAWN will be added to 





the po cine draw interest from Jul 
PY) SITS MADE on or before July oth ‘will draw 
interest from Ju 
ANK OPE ly from 10 a. M. to3 P. M.; also on 
My ot svten 6 to 8 o'clock, ex- 





Monaet and Saturday e 


cept Saturday eninge ls in A augue 
M B. TAFFORD, President. 
HENRY V. PARSELL, Secretary 


VAST RIVER NATIONAL 








ANK —A DIVI- 


dend of four (4) per cent. has declared from 
the profits of the last six months able on and 
after July 24, 1883. Z. E. NE , Cashier. 





iT. NICHOLAS Bank, OF NEw YORK.) 
_ 7 Watt Street, New York, June 21st, 1883.5 


Bid (NUAL DIVIDEND OF 
8 been 


prox. THOS. GC. POLLOGK, Cashier. 


BANs.t OF F AMERIC. ‘A, NEW YORK, JUNE 
esident and Directors of the Bank 





of Am 
wae to ihe stockholders on and after MONDAY, 
u 


ransfer books will vespain closed from this day 


The 
until: the morning of Jul 
” DALLAS B. PRATT 
t Cashier. 


THe LakE SHORE es SouTHERN RalIL- 

OMPANY. 
TREASURER'S Corey, GRAND CENTRAL a 

tf York, June 22d, } 

TS BOARD OF TRECT ORS OF SPHIS 

pany hav nave this ond clared a quarterly 

dend of T CENT. upon its capita’ 

able on WEDNESDAY the FIRST day 

next, at this office. 





tal stoc 


of ok, pay 





e transfer ks will be closed at 8 o'clock P. m. 
on FRIDAY, T 29TH INSTANT, and i be Fe. 
opened on the morning of PAN fe. 6th da 
August next. ERBILT, 

be ‘Treasurer. 
THE NaTIONAL Fame | AND LEATHER BANk,} 
w Yor«, June 22d, 1883. 


5 
IFTY-NINTH DIVIDEND.—‘The Directors of this 
bank _ have this Ad dec: Serene ¥. semi-annual Divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CEN a 2d, 1883, 
until which date the transfer books wil closed. 
ENAP. Cashier. 





PEOPLE's BANK OF THE CITY. oF New Yorx,) 


St TY-FOURTH PER OES 
vidend of FIVE FO) P oa T., free of taxes, 
paid on and after Jul nefer 
close on the 25th inst, til at ‘iste 
WILLIAM MILNE, Cashier. 


sp ttie Crrv OF | NATIONAL BANK OF 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New Yorx, June 


“y IRTY. SevartTe SEMI. ANNYAL DIVIDER? 
The e this 4 —— 


Ors 0} 
semi-annual dividen a of Four ‘Per Ce Jent., 
Bie out of the earnings of the pat six Ssathe 
le = ease oft 1 Mon: = A July 2d, 
] be asatd 
Ps ati ne emer of July fe 883. 


e 4 
D.—A semi-annual 





mS ber ‘a. 
m 8 P. M., June 
D SELLY, 





THE Market NATIONAL Bare 


[HE BOARD OF DIREC aig ci yt & THIS 


a@ semi.annu of Led (4) 

Per Gent's as on and after July 1st, ot a, 
The transfer books will te cl a until 1 that 

date, A. GILBERT, Cashier. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


NOS. 644 AND 646 BROADWAY. 
JUNE 25th, 1883. 
SIXTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of thisiustitution have declared inter- 
est on deposits (entitled thereto under the by-laws) at 
the rate of Four per Cent. per annum on all sums re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 


tae June yb ae, inst. Bw yiyt | on a4 after Meoday, 
6th. Intere er 
July ist, and if ‘Bot th rawn will Seoles interest the 


same as a depo 
EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. Atvorp, Secretary. 














OFFICE OF OF THE OREGOX RAILWAY NAVIGATION 
Com Pane, haw YORK, dune tet, 4868 
[pase COUPONS OF THE COMPANY’S FIRST 


mortgage bonds, d e July ist, 1883, will be paid 
at the Office of the Farm r’s Loan and Trust Compa- 








d after Jul 1883, 
DY oD an y 2d, DAL 
bag Seeretary. 





HE CHA 
Broapw. 


a 
sa aan Sain es pence aA 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Ba: 
New York, June % 


No. 1 





isa} 
49TH DIVIDEND. 
ee ~ BOARD OF DI 


ORS HAVE THIS DA y 
declared a dividend o: ae od AND aL! I 
PER os . Tranefer 


ayable ry 
aed aby ath TAYLOR, Gachier” 


Tue Nortu RIVER Bank rm bi | CiTy or NEw Yous, 

i Yorx, June 23d 1883. 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR. PER ENT. HAS THIS 
day been declared by bas pea NEY, on and 

after July 2d. E. E, GE. EY, Cashier. 


Puenrx NATIONAL Bank, 
New Yorks, June 23d, 1883. 
HE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of Three (3) per cent. pay- 
able on and after July 2d, 1883. The transfer books 
will remain closed until that date. 


ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


THe ELEVENTH WARD Bank, 
New Yo ae, e Ba 
a BoanD OF DIRECTORS A 8 
a semi-an: pugl dividend of FOUR (4) PRS 
CENT. payable on and after | J 2a } fh ad of ouly — 
date the tanetos bon 
CHAS. oe BROWN, ‘aadiiers 


NATIONAL Botonese Lg Drovers’ BanxK,) 


K, June 23d. 
{J.\HE DIRECTORS OF erin” BANK HAV 18 
day declared a dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
ait able = se after July 2d, 1883. 
afer books will femain closed until that 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


“THE BANE OF NEW apa 


June 

















NATION AL BARING ‘ASSOCIATION 
W YORK, June 19th, 1883. 
Tes BOARD on F DIRECTORS VET 
day declared os cvieee of Four Per Cent., free 
from tax, pa: Lai pomp the The trane- 
fer books will be closed w until July 5th. 
E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK,) 
19th JUNE, 1883. § 





(fue DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of Five Per Cent. from the 
earnings of the past six months, payable free of tax 
on and after the 2d day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 2ist instant, 


and reopened July 5th. 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE Raypemat, Bank 
OF THE Ope on} 
yy OARD OF DI va June tin Vin Th 
1 HE poanp 2 seule An REE (3) BLE EAS 
ayable on and after J 1883, till which date 
fr ansfer books will be ck iB 
< | Met) Ps ise __A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. _ 
THE Rona Exuernica Ale COMPANY, 


EK BOARD» 
pe ca 


ad anne t! oH cure ee at aS 
five mon ~ 


r annum, on 
Shock ak of ee earnings for the ine Bewt 


883, payable on Monday, July 
office of the a Fourteenth 
York City, to stockholders of record June 20th, I 1883, 
The transfer books of the Speen will be closed at 
3 Pp. M. on Wednesday, June apts Onn fleas reopened 
on the morning of Toes July 3d, 
BYMOUR. GEARY, Treas. 


' 1\HE TRADESMEN’S NATLONAL BANB. 
291 Bro way, ny one. pene 19th, 1883. A divi- 
dend # THREE A cent. will 


be a id 2° the Foholders of on F (oq per and after 
July 2d, 1883. OLIVER F, BERRY, Cashier. 





THE BOWREY NATIONAL BANK,) _ 
w York sane) tt 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTO ‘ORS H AIS DAY 
declare: aren © vides nd of xis PER ¢ iy — the 
earnings 0 months, é on ab 
the second day rots uly next, ane 


Rk, HAMILTON, Cashier. 
JOURT 
R oir OF xEWA SORE. 


TONAL BANK OF 

New y eis game Lt i Pa 
dix Taend of “4 po able on an oo 4 
24, 18 Ly rte tranefer’ eu pay remain sy 





osed un 


H. BUCKHONT, Cashier, 
0. D. BALDWIN, Prest, 


r RE M dua. June sth, a DIVIDER 





hy 
al one, June 
Directors of gay Goria a Far 
ae dividend of VEU ) ER ENT. Seses 
Pete t on and after Mon» AY, JULY 2d ni 
he transfer 8 wi main coos od until Sul svt ot 
GEv. J. MoGOU 





THE UNION pac FIC aaa Conran 


TREES PER CE CENT, on the ital a of 
ONION PACTFIO RATLWA 'y COMPANY will be 
after nk 1883, to nn of 

nd ior, bee 


—s. 1 be 
pany ‘s offi roadway, N' x, 
and Boston stockholders at "he Bros y's aches 
a4 Equitable Bait and dreopened Jal 
HEN ne Say oe ‘treasurer. 
National, Ba Bank oF} 
T. OUT OF THE 
eke ft Rae has as toda 
hon ei ll rem 
RD TOWNSEN 
eee Unton TELEGRAPH 
New Yor, June | 


DIVIDEND NO. 64. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company, from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 





Tue Impor' 


A corm DIVIDE. 


earns 0: A oe = 
J thal date next, 


1 The teamed nfer_ bo 


mans pup — 
New Yo New ork 


ae cloned 





OMPANY, 
Ta, a. 


- 80th inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on 


and after the 16th day of July next, and on removal 
of legal restraint prohibiting such = to share 
mya of By ca the ne 30th ore Tune inst, 

d in New ork and 
in Yasin = 3 oO" oC 


mo Pins afternoon of June 30th 
inst, and opened on the morning of the 17th of eruly 
next, 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
Cxicaco, St. PAUL, MINNEAPO: AND OMAHA RalIL- 
way ComMPANY, 82 WaLL ST 
Ew YORK, June ith, iaes, 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND T UART. 

8 company 


1 Beaa om. ¢ on the this odie ou FE stock o! 
on FRIDAY, Sipe next. 
3 sina she hesres se closed on 
nD st., and reo: 
ig die so peng Le SYKES Ti Treasurer. 


Sr. rowan Base Sauer New Yorx, ” 


No.7 
Janes cy 


CENT, bas been dec DIVIDEND 


Ga eo aes ee 


=f 











be ¢ ad st eh 
QR Say 

Cent. Sea) 
ceearaes asa 


0, X. SPOFFORD, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








“Ye 
Doo. 


une 28, 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


Tere are indications of considerable im- 
provement in the business of the dry goods 
market for the past week, in a larger in- 
quiry and a greater interest manifested on 
the part of buyers present upon the market 
in the various departments of the trade, 
which has resulted in a large volume of 
transactions that foot up quite a satisfac- 
tory amount. The same conservative pol- 
icy which has controlled the dealings of the 
trade for sometime past has not been de- 
parted from, so that there is likelihood of 
any disturbance being experienced by an 
over indulgence in speculation or the anti- 
cipation of consumers’ wants. The demands 
of the week have been of a miscellaneous 
character, composed principally of re-assort- 
ment orders which indicate that the condi- 
tion of stocks with jobbers and retailers 
must be well reduced in all lines of fabrics 
pertaining to Summer wear. It is not ex- 
pected that there will be any general de- 
mand or activity in the distribution of 
goods until after the festivities of the ap- 
proaching holiday are over, and the 
inconveniences of stock-taking are disposed 
of. There is every evidence of a better 
market in the future with nothing to en- 
courage excessive trading, and the distribu- 
tion of goods, from what can be gleaned 
from the tendencies of trade, promises to 
be large. A very fair trade has been done 
in such goods as notions, hosiery, knit 
underwear, etc., while some very fair orders 
were placed by buyers of dress goods, sack- 
ings, flannel suitings, etce., for future de- 
livery. Asa whole, the jobbing trade has 
been quiet, but not more so than is usually 
the case ‘‘ between seasons.” On the con- 
trary, some of the leading jobbers report 
that their scales have been fully up to the 
average of former seasons at a like period. 

Corron Goons have been in irregular de- 
mand by package buyers, and transactions 
were mainly restricted to brown and bleached 
goods, and cotton flannels, in which a fair 
aggregate business was reported. Colored 
cottons remain quiet in first hands, es- 
pecially cheviots and cottonades, which 
are almost neglected. Fine bleached goods 
are largely sold ahead and prices are firmly 
maintained at a late advance. The most 
popular medium fine bleached shirtings 
are in moderate stock—for the time of year 
—but some outside makes are plentiful 
enough. Low grade bleached goods remain 
quiet, but prices are unchanged, and low 
medium qualities are well sold up as a rule. 

Print CLorus have been in moderate de- 
mand and prices are firm at 3§ for 64x64s, 
and 8 1-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—Light prints continue quiet in 
first hands, but some fair sized lots of new 
dark fancies were taken by buyers for some 
of the more remote markets, who are mak- 
ing shipments by cheap water routes. In- 
digo blues haveshown more animation, and 
there was a moderate business in staple 
prints, flag and decoration prints, &c. 

GinGHaMs—were in irregular demand at 
first hands, but mostly quiet. The jobbing 
trade in dress styles, chambrays, suitings, 
seersuckers, &c., continue very fair for the 
time of year, and stocks are in good shape 
as a rule. 

Dress Goops.—Agents are booking very 
fair orders for certain fall fabrics, as all- 
wool suitings, cashmeres, sackings, &c., 
but the demand for summer dress goods 
has been of strictly moderate proportions, 
and chiefly confined to small lots nun’s veil- 
ingi, lace and brocade buntings, &c. Job- 
bers having clieap lots to offer, report a 
good business, and stocks are undergoing a 
steady reduction. 

Wooten Goops.—The dealings of the 
woolen goods market is still very moderate 
as to new business, though a few re-orders 
have been had, but it is rather early yet to 
receive many of that character. In clothing 
woolens generally the situation is still one 
of marked quiet, though somewhat better 
than for some time past. In other classes 
of woolen goods which are taken by gene- 
ral dry goods jobbers there is a good trade 
springing up, the present buyers being from 
the far West and Southwest. Cloakings, 
shawls, sackings and repellents are attract- 
ing considerable attention, and a good 
meny sales bave been made in each of these 


In repellents particularly there is a good 


movement, which in some quarters is re- 
ported as quite active. The opportunities 
of shipping by canal at low freights favor 
an early increase in this trade. 

Hosiery ann Unpgrwear.— Business in 
hosiery has been improving. There was, 
perhaps, not so much buying during the 
week as the number of buyers in the mar- 
ket would suggest, but they canvassed the 
situation preparatory to more trade, while 
taking some special selections. Underwear 
was also in improved request and more 
business is looked for in the near future. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There is some attention being given by 
distant jobbers to foreign goods, though 
they usually do very little in that depart- 
ment. However, some few sales have been 
made which have added to the volume of 
business transacted in a very satisfactory 
amount. Retailers are also buying a few 
goods for delivery in July. Ribbons and 
fabric gloves are still active, and trimming 
satins are in fair request. As a whole, how- 
ever, the market, though feeling the ap- 
proach of the new season, is quiet and ina 
rather waiting and expectant attitude. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January 1st, 1883, com- 
pare as follows with the same period of last 
year: 


For the week 1883, 1882, 
Entered at the port......:.... $2,474,178 $1,239,190 
Thrown on the market....... 1,958,203 1,177,184 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 59,452,791 64,490,369 
Thrown on the market...... 56,796,813 64,056,563 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Monpay EVENING, June 2th, 1883. 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








Androseoggin ° |Langdon GB...36 11 
6 L. .36 894/Lonadale.. 33 «86 
ts ae “ Cambric o 12 
Allendale earn 6-4 16 {Masonville ee 91g 
nana 7-4 19 |Nashua, E36 936 
Te) anae 84 22 ” P.....42 113¢ 
Avondale ...... 36 8 S.. Race Bee 
Ballou & Son. .36 744|Newmarket, F..36 — 
" 6 IN. Y. Mills..... 36 12 
Bay Mills...... 36=«9 “ Wt'r Twist 36 113¢ 
Bellows Falls..36 10 se .-54 16 
Blackstone, AA. = 1%) * +e. 4 1744 
Boott, Micsensed 5%| .-.84 25 
ASR ase 36 7 Pepperell ..-6-4 164 
“« AGC....3% 8% -.--1-4 20 
Cabot.........7-8 6%, “ ....84 2h 
7 scene 44 1% “ --94 25 
% cc ssaecees 98 10%) « 10-4 271 
wre 64 11k “ ne < 
GONG. ccecss 27 4 |Pequot.... ...6-4 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 ” -.6-4 20 
Dauntless...... 36 51y'Standard.......36 9 
Dwight,Anchor 36 10 ‘Tuscarora, "XX.36 11 
Fearless. . S Ae | eee 35 «(9 
Fruit of the Loom ‘ | “ ex. heavy.36 94 
i gerererre: 54 16 
" - $3 an  seeteees 64 18 
“ “43 1k) 84 271¢ 
Forestdale..... a, ee Cree 94 30 
Green G....... > © t sauces 10-4 3214 
Gold Medal. . ..36 7 | “ heavy...100 
64| “ Nonp.....36 12 
Great Falls, ‘s..31 634 | Wamsutta : 
ss M..33 7 “ OXX.36 «104 
= A..33 — * cambric.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : “d’blewarp36 1114 
” ~ ..383 8 |Washington....26 6 
«  ,.36 «69 «=| Wauregans,100s36 121 
wel ” 42 11 * shirtcotton— 12 
x - 45 12 gt ee 36 11 
— anaes 36 9 ** cambric. . ‘o _ 
amaee nace 14 Whitinsville . 1K 
Indian Orchard : "33 66 
“ DW36 9% Williamsville : : 
Langdon, 76....36 94¢ A1.36 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 














Agawam, F.. .36 \Laconia.... .10-4 25 
See, Bocce te Bi ewes 114 274% 
“«  D.....36 68|Lyman, B...... 40 1044 
S xc oe Massachusetts 
“.7...8 Gel ~ 2 - 614 
“  LL...36 6% * Oo scck 5 
t¢ Vie “Stand. 36 16 
Appleton, A....36 8 \Mystic River...36 63 
“ XX ..36 6% Nashua, fine O.. 1% 
* , Boot 7h6| - 36 1% 
Augusta....... 36 6% - 40 9 
“ — « W.. 48 123 
“ ae ox Newmarket, B...36 6 
Broadway ..... 36 "DD.36 &Y% 
Bedford, R.... .30 3 ss G..36 6% 
Boott, at: 34 6% « N..36 7% 
© Deets 36 794, Pacific, re 36 «144 
“ M, fam.36 oa 
wt Se 40 8% Pepperell. ‘1-4 1634 
Continental, 0.36 7% 84 20 
D40 8%) 9-4 2216 
Conestogo,D..28 6 | 10-4 25 
’ G...30 os 6 eee 1-4 27316 
” 8...33 74) a 124 — 
se. +036 ; 74 re Efine, 39 47% 
Dwight, X......30 6%| "36 1% 
i: ereeeedd 86% * 0... 38 6% 
© Bicwed 38 7%| “ N ..80 6% 
Exeter, A...... 36 6% Pepuot, A 36 8% 
san 33 644) oe Te 
Ellerton, ....10-4 eer 54 4 
Great Fails, K. 36 734|Dittsfield,A....36 51¢ 
First Prize.....36 734;Pocasset, C....36 734 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m45 1135! - O....38 6% 
Indian Head...36 8 | “ E....40 8% 
« % ,..30 Ti¢\Stark, AA......36 8 
6 6,4 1036 |Ution.......-00e 36 9 
“. 9 45 1244) “ heavy....40 9 
Indian Orchard : © gttnd eee 48 16 
os MR SS. ee cmaned 58 18 
“  DW..36 8 ©» Sesne bERM a 2746 
ee ee pe Le 35 
6 AA. ..40 8% |Wamsutta, 8. i. os 15 
Lawrence, LL. .36 6445 “ = .iseve 25 
a XX..36 8% ~ eae 9 30 
6 XXX.40 94% - seo ae 
Langley, A.....36 63% " --99 35 
w . eaten 7-8 6 pened 108 40 
“ -----3-4 5 |Wacl.usett..... 36 71% 
Laconia .....7-4 1644 ae 
6 cece 4 Se 40 11 
cone 4 2B36 “ +48 13 








E.J, DENNING & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL.) 


CONTINUE TO OFFER UNPRECEDENTED BAR 
GAINS IN THEIR 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


150 Pieces 
$ ]eee YARD. 


Best quality, finest styles 
$ [een YARD. 


FIVE-FRAME 
F PER 
$l. T Dy ARD. 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
100 Pieces 


VELVET, 
Best quality, special designs, 
50 Pieces 


WILTONS, 


Choice patterns, best qualities, 


EXTRA INGRAINS, 4! Woot ~ = 


the heaviest extra supers made, oe C,vakb. 
500 Pieces Fancy 7 a PER 
CANTON MATTINGS, elena 


COST TO IMPORT 2c. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


GREAT BARGAINS 


ABOVE MENTIONED THEY ALSOINVITESPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Upholstery Department, 


IN WHICH THEY EXHIBIT A LARGE AND FRESH 
LOT OF NOTTINGHAM, MUSLIN, AND LACE 
CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES. THEY ALSO 
OFFER THE BEST SPRING UNDERBED IN 
THE MARKET; PURE SOUTH AMERICAN HAIR 
MATTRESSES, BOLSTERS, AND PILLOWS; PURE 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, AND A SUPERIOR LINE 
OF MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES, HAMMOCKS, AND 
FLAGS. HAIR MATTRESSES RE-MADE AT A 
VERY MODERATE COST. 

Window Shades and Awnings a Specialty. 

Those in want should not fail to see these 
geods before making their purehases, as 
they will find the Largest Stock and Greatest 
Variety in the market at prices which can- 


not fail to meet the views of the closest 
buyers. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 3th & 10th Sts, 


CARPETS. 


CLEARING OUT SALE ATGREAT 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR PATTERNS AND 
SINGLE PIECES RANGING FROM 25 YARDS AND 
UPWARD, WHICH WE DO NOT INTEND CARRY 
ING OVER (ALL DESIRABLE STYLES, BUT PAT” 
TERNS THAT ARE OUT OF WORK), WE OFFER 
LARGE LINES IN ALL THE VARIOUS GRADES AT 
PRICES THAT WILL INSURF IMMEDIATE SALE. 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 


250 PIECES BEST QUALITY EXTRA SUPER IN- 
GRAIN, THIS SEASON’S STYLES, AT ‘Tic. PER 
YARD. 


MATTINGS. 


1,000 PIECES, ALL THE NEW COLORINGS, NOT 
NUMBERED REGULARLY, WILL BE CLOSED OUT 
AT $10 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, OR 25c. PER YARD. 

SOME AS LOW AS lic. PER YARD. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT EXCEEDINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


WINDOW SHADES [a specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO 
Sixth Avenue ai 13th St. 








R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


EVERY DAY, MADE FROM THE CHOICEST MATE. 

RIALS. ALSO A FULL ASSORTME NT, IN ALL THE 

MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, STYLES, AND COL- 

ORS, IN UNT TRIMM ED 8 STRAW GOODS FOR BOTH 
DIES AND CHILDREN. 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS 


AN BE FOUND THAN WE ARE NOW DISPLAY. 
‘ THEY ARE MADE BY TH 
OREIGN A $ 


DRESS GOODS 


IN IMMENSE VARIETY, TRCLUDTNG ALL SHADES 
aah COLORS IN Ben tue CAMEL'S 

AIR, VIGOGNES, SHO ODA Gt “CLOT SEKGES, 
ARMURES, BUNTINGS, tps CLOTH FLAN- 


E ITINGS 
NOUNS VEILING, IN ALL COLORS, FULL DOUBLE 
WIDTH, AND WARKANTED ALL WOOL. 


ip 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CR 
RY, PITCH A RING, RING AND BA 
Seo.’ Etc., AND THE N 


UE ABE 
AND VERY POPU 


LAWN POOL, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS 
SEASON. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
BLACK SILKS, 
Brocades, Grenadines, 


MOURNING GOODS, 
GREAT BARGAINS. 


yi Catalogue of made-up goods forwarded upon applica- 
on 


J. N. COLLINS, 
32 WEST 14th STREET, 
NEW_ YORK. 


IRA PEREGO, 


SHIRTS, 


$1, $1.25, $1.50. 
Special Orders 
AT 








Short Notice. 
PERFECT FIT. 


128 and 130 Falton 
Street, 
and 87 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 
Gauze Merino 


UNDERWEAR. 








PAILLARD'S MUSIC 


BEST. 


HE 








ARE T 











OUR STOCK OF FINE INSTRUMENTS, AS WELL AS LOW-PRICED ONES, IS THE LARGEST TO BE 
FOUND IN THE WORLD, AND IS MORE COMPLETE THIS SEASON THAN IT EVER WAS. 


IMPROVED MUSICAL ALBUMS and other FANCY SURPRISE MUSICAL ARTICLES. 
eee M. J + PAILLARD & CoO., Bond St., NEW YORK. 


No. 680 Broadway, 
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HANNIGAN & 
BOUILLON, 


SUOCESSORS TO 


WALLER & MeSORLEY, 
245 Grand St., near Bowery. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK-TAKING. 


In accordance with our usual custom, we will 
sell off the residue of our goodsin the various 
departments before stock-taking. Undoubtedly, 
the public will find in the following list the most 
astonishing bargains ever offered. Our garments 
aad fabrics being all fresh, new and seasonable, 
we confidently anticipate the appreciation of our 
friends. The specimen prices given below will 
indicate the great reductions we have made, and 
serve af a guide in estimating the probable 
cost of any other goods our customers desire to 
buy : 





SILK DEPARTMENT. 


50 pieces colored Ottoman Brocaded Satin, 50c. 
m4 pieces 24-inch colored Ottoman Brocaded Satin, 
‘ 

60 pieces colored Dress Silk. 65c, 

%5 pieces heavy colored Gros _ Silk, $1. 

50 pieces black Gros Grain Silk, 65c. 

45 pieces heavy black Gros Grain Silk, 85¢ 

40 pieces black Satin-finish Gros Grain Silk, 81. 

A splendid Kemer Black Satin Brocade, new 
pattern, ali silk, $1 and $1.25. 

A full line of plain black and colored Satin, from 50c. 


“ito pieces colored Satin Rhadames, 69c. 

Closing out all our remnants of black and colored 
Silks and Satins, lain an and brocaded Plushes, Velvets 
and Velveteens at half price. 

DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


#50 pieces 27-inch double twilled English Serge, in all 
= seasonable colorings, at 83¢c.; sold last week for 


250 pieces 50-inch French Nuns’ Veiling and Bunting, 
crushed strawberry, terra-cotta, electric blue, ecru 
tan, sea foam, and dark colors, reduced to 29¢.; last 
week's price, 0c. 

450 pieces 38inch fine Cashmere, same colors as 
above, closing out at 27}¢c. ; positively wort 

500 pieces 27-inch Albatross and Nuns’ Veiling, at the 
— low price of 19c.; would be a bargain at 
7 


itt; pieces 28-inch Spee Camel’s bais, ajisht and 
dark colors, 12¥c.; sold _by other house: 

One lot, 195 piec es, silk and wool Nov sities: stripes, 
checks, plaid ds, at the uniform: price of 12}¢c. These 
goods have been sold at 5vc 

10 cases 27-inch Seats in all the [ya sochatien, 
9c.; cannot be purc elsewhere less tha: 

95 pieces 48-inch all- woo Albatross, all the intest col- 
ors, at 45c.; sold all < over for 6244c, 

250 pieces silk-finish Mohair and seaside Camel’s- 
hair, 19c.; good value at 373¢c. 

55 pieces Pincheck, new mixtures and very fine qual- 
ity, at lic.; would be cheap at 3ic. 

365 pieces 27-inch Tlupsineted De beige, fine mixtures, 
10c. per yard; well worth 2c. 

BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT. 

260 pieces 38-inch Lace Bunting, 22c.; sold by other 
houses for 37}¥c. 

186 pieces 46-inch Lace Bunting, extra fine, 27¥c.; a 
great bargain for 5c. : 

‘ i. pieces 44-inch all-wool Lace Bunting, 44c.; worth 


159 pieces 45-inch all-wool plain Bunting, 32c.; a great 
en for 


pieces 46-inch Nuns’ Veiling, 25c.; sold all over for 


143 pieces 45-inch all-wool French Nuns’ Veiling, 39c 
good valu 


e for 
122 pieces. 4 inch Lupin’s all-wool French Cashmere, 
worth 75c, 


49e. ; 
mants of Courtauld’s English Crape, fom one- 
half y yerd up to three yards, sold at hal f pri 
SUIT AND CLOAK DEP. anesenee. 
Surprising reductions in Ladies’ Suits, in Cashmere 
Satin Rhadpme, Black and Colored Silk, and Nuns’ 
Veiling. We invite a v 4; nod to this department, as the 
prices are convincingly 
The remainder of our Suk, Satin de Lyon, Prepei pate 
and Cashmere Wraps and Dolmans will be sold 
argiecs of_cost, as well as our large stock of JER. 
In Misses’ an d Children’s Suits we can 4 
) say we have the cheapest and most varied 


the city 
DOMESTI C DEPARTMENT. 


200 pieces imported Foulard, 12}¢c. ; same as have been 
= at 30c 


pieces 44 Satin-finish Cambric, va ; regular 
mj 


§ cases light and dark Calico, 8%(c. ; 


P ee noes Canton Dress Ginghams, ps a ais sold 


B, pieces Zanzibar Striped Seersucker, 11c.; cheap 


5 cases Utica Bleached Muslin, 43¢c, her zene, 
Senate New York Mills Bleached Mus in, 5c. per 


4 3 cases 4-4 Bleached Muslin, slightly wet, 8c.; worth 
IMPORTANT TO HOTEL KEEPERS: 
2: - 124 Marseilles Quilts, $1,25; positively worth 
ri full-sized Bed ed Blanket 673¢c.; cheap at $1.25. 
750 paiseé full-si zed peeks, table for seaside pur- 
poses, $1.25; worth 


5 cases Heavy; Twi fea Crash, 3%c.; regular price, 7c. 

250 pieces extra heavy Table fnen, 143¢c.; cheap at 

500 dozen large-size Turkish Bath Towels, 12c.; 
usual price 


ozen axe Bleached Double Damask Towels, 
25c.; worth 4 


Hannigan & Bouillon, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 
TT 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ se ell 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Asa SUMMER OMS it iis ees 
of finish, completen 
society. itis beautifull ly Yocaded with am 


near the 
c}jses TURKISH, RU SIAN, a ‘and ther Baths. 


all the year and haar, patro: 


DELAVAN ‘HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular hotel on May Ist last 


under our =. We have made extensive 
painting 


bf D rovements—redeco: 
Bet ormichinn the whole house, ae 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 














COUNTRY BOARD. 
AMERICAN SUMMER RESORT DIRECTORY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
Describes over 400 towns and 3,' Hotels, Farm, 
and Boarding Houses, embescing aside, Lake, 
[9 i= ts in the Eastern and New Eng- 
“Price 25 Cents, postpaid. 
Sold by Newsdealers or by 
HANKINS & CO., Publishers, 


5 Murray Street, New York. 


THE WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS HOTEL, 


COTTAGES AND RESTAURANT, 
Greenbrier Co., W. Va., 


s June 15th. The most celebrated resort in the 
ts mate cool and delightful; waters wonderful 
in their therapeutic effects, : B3. 
js ade yeek, 1. £ 
Oia Botay Sonfort 
old Point Com rt, Va., furnished on applicati ion 

H. PHOEBUS, et 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


5TH AV., CORNER OF 42D ST, NEW YORE. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


located on i Fort of Murray Hill, near the New 
York Central ite, d Hudson River Railroad | — 
rooms ms sui mes of them having a Sou x- 
posure. D5. HAM MMOND. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and_ extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotel, 
without change. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE Sth. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in- 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Complete in all its Appointments for the Com. 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE — 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
ADELPHI HOTEL. 


(SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
is pow open for guests. Centrally located between 
Uni States and Grand Union Hotels, First-class 
in ited its appointments. s with baths and hot 


and cold running water. Season from April 15th to 
November Ist. 


WM. H. McCAFFREY. Proprietor. 


























TRAVEL. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 
C., B, & 0. BR., 


THE ONLY THROUGH LINE FROM 


Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, 


by way of Pacific Junc. Omaha, or Kansas City, or St. 
Joseph and Atchison 


TO DENVER DISTRICT, 


makes direct connection in Union Depots at above 
named points with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO 


and all pointsin the Southwest and Far West. Itis 
= ogress to be h car line of America, and universally 
tte e 


"‘aaen Equipped RR. in the World. 


Tickets via this old ular route for sale at all 
coupon ticket ofices in As States and Canada. 





Wert ga’ 3 Man., Chicago, | 
5 OR BEAN, WELL. Gen. Pass ’r. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 
J. AN, General ern Agent, 317 Broadwa ° 
New York, and 306 Washington Street, Bosto 





STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASOOW I IVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
B ND LONDONDERRY. 

EVERY THURSDAY, 
New de-built steamers and most excellent accom. 
mogations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin caly 


AS acco to state-room accommodation 
cu one, $llo to $130. +. — Cabin (amidships), 
A a ae urnish: xcursions, ns, G75. Steerage, 
stock Special ra clersymen 
$26; favorable terms to A yi 
for pamphlet of information, with 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Genivel Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York. 

Peresia, Packages, t, and Valuables forwarded 
to all p _ it.. Europe, at low rates, by BaLDwin’s Eu 
ROPEAN 


Gere ay STATES MAIL 























FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
pore A sad ss % R.. 
NA UE! ly 30 
Fs 949M. 

CU AY, . 
partivgpts and are fined ‘with every requis 
make th the Atlantic both e a 
agresatie, vin; re smoking. 208m, wing - 
room, piano, an rary ; a. 

werd and caterer 2 each "theamer. 
rooms ‘sre all up ee —— ee ot ventilation crest | Be 





ei, in jintermedis 


sitoasean 
at low rates. 
1 he 





Weekly Market Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, June 2d, 1883.) 

















COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 8144@12 
Santos, Choice to Best, ............... 4 @10 
Scat ocscnchees ARE 17%, @241¢ 
Sis} saceceethes o0's5000cen ent 23 @24 
Maracaibo........... bin dae ceGstesees 9 
Ps icnane drsdaake 
Snsticcccctsicectescueubeesnede 
Young Hyson 
pS SE 
Gunpowder...... 
NR ils ese neadigeenckiorede 00 cbs 
SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to oe: Seas sGs apnewe 1K@ 8% 
CEA Gnd EGE. .  Jocwnsccecl sacs — @ 9% 
Gia t ends deen nnsn care -— @ 9% 
iis .sriancenedss ~- — @ 9% 
SII iatickes boss cacocscea 8 3-16 @ 8% 
Wairte.—standard A............00.s00 — @ 8% 
I ikscs2soninenne neat 8 @ 8% 
Vurz0w.—Oolfeo ©...... ic cccccsccece 14¢@ 1% 
Ns ad6dSsdcecdssease 64%@ 7% 
MOLASSES. 
Disa ticcushdandonseumeneakis cetn a _- 

i 28 @: 

ii: aurmnsocedtessoanarel 
ck ins con dati emenaawap 35 50 
New Orleans.......... Araceae CLR: $8 @58 
G Cod (new) I -8 6 00 @ $6 25 

eorge’s new), per 
Grand Bank Cod speci 500 @ 5 2 
Mackerel, No. 1 1 hans Saiieeaea - 14 00 @ 16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 00 @ 18 50 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 800 @ 8 25 
erring, HOF HOR... ..cscece - — 30 @ — 31 

caiiieees 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Frovur: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .83 50 @4 50 
i) ...l ere 8300 @ 83 50 
Superfine Spring........... 375 @ 400 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill., Super- 
Sl Ss ois6eaieine've @ 4 00 
State Extra brands........ 320 @ 425 
Western Sprin; Wheat, ext’a 410 @ 4 25 
Minneso "ree 435 @ 5 55 
Spring eat, “Patents”. 5 60 @ 5 70 
~~ i. panier Spring 
See @ 4 40 
En Am ; Tha, Ohio, and 
IG tiles nye di'cs whevadck @ 5 50 
O. Round Hoop E x. (ohip'g). 410 @425 
White Wheat ~ herent @ 5 30 
St. Louis, Family......... 540 @ 6 00 
St. Louis, a daxee 610 @6 50 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 5 60 @ 7 00 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 410 @ 5 40 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 590 @ 5 95 
SouTHERN FLovur : 
ES CNS 5 54 5ssteocsidea - 525 @ 6 00 
ER Soe eer 00 @ 6 50 
ak ist btine anidseuine 450 @6 00 
Rye FLour 
Ns Sonceiacdinersseces 250 @2 75 
Superfine...... pee Seren - 300 @3 50 
Corn 
WN oo ededcsecsiiie’ 250 @ 3 20 
Brandywine..... sexeaemele 860 @— — 
OE ss 600600500500 . 340 @— — 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
ee piv demeeed on -- 8119 @1 21 
ae % eee 1 @ 1 01 
Ocak ce cevovedes 116 @1 21 
Corn : 
Seer ee -----— 50 @— 62% 
i aendesssievss wend —- 70 oo 
Co ee ee — 68 @— 69 
Oats: 
ME cckacccdaheorenecwal — 438 @— 49l¢ 
re — 48K@— — 
Bow XOGK...0 «.- ‘meee — 41 @— 42% 
Ry: 
State........ Mabsetivaece dé — 173 @— 15% 
Pennsylvania,.........-+ .— 6844@— 70 
BEANS: 
oe pe 220 @ 2 2% 
Marrows........ enw tnensenn - 225 @ 2 30 
eS - 230 @ 2 35 
Pras: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 120 @— — 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 
FE a iivacewccscnad -_- — — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
OS ae #18 75 @19 25 
Extra Prime............ 16 25 16 50 
Prime Mess............. 18 00 —_— 
DE aiiasctenscnsaonn 20 75 @ 21 25 
Bacon: 
hart Cheer... .06s..d000- 10 50 @ 10 624, 
Long Clear “ 1025 @ — — 
|. 2 ere 10 50 @ 11 50 
TS: 
Smoked Hams......... . —13 @—14 
Smoked Shoulders. Leaaues — 8%@ — 9 
Smoked a. hive see¥anss —4 @ — 144 
L ¥EED 
Pee peegsanshesiaeat $15 00 @815 50 
GMD iss ldatestecdesstdounce 15 00 @ 16 00 
| ied cwhbwneeaiie 17 00 @ 18 00 
SEs nieksccnreansseimnionnt 18 00 @ 20 00 
Sharps ........ phate SbweeREeeES 20 00 @ 21 00 
Rye Feed ........ jebkNe eee 19 00 @ 20 00 
|) a snnniniiamne nets 29 00 @ 30 00 

inseed Meal ........ PR tn tigcap 27 00 @ 28 00 

SUT TUNE 6 6.0.0:0608 00008000 0bic 23 00 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STRAW 

Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs...8 80 @8— — 

Hay, No. 2, good, “ «-» —70 @ — 15 

Hay, No. 3, medium “ 6 see —60 @ — 65 

Hay, clover mixed “ see —55 @ — 60 

Hay, Shipping, a eee —55 @ — 60 

y, Clover ” eee 0 @ — 55 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ — @ — 55 
Straw, No.2Rye “ * -- —40 @ — 45 
Straw, Oat ° “ --00 @-—— 

COUNTRY PRODUCE 
NEW BU 
ned te Delay, nals amd fair to Sem cpenanee 184,@21 


19@22 

Bate Dai fab nfo... ee 
fancy...........15@17 

Western, Factsry, fair to choice..........18@14 














(823) 23 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine...... Focce verdes -. 10 @ll 
to prime...... . TH@ 86 
Fair to good... ....... — @i0 
Ohio Factory, flat fine...... — @ &&% 
Flat, good to prime..,.... ehtnebch ins — @— 
Skimmed Creamery............:.+++- — @1% 
skimmed Factory, new........... —- @— 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..18 @191¢ 
State and Pennsylvania........... .. 18 @19 
Western and Canadian......... -.e 178, @183¢ 
LARD. 
= ge per 100 Ibs......... $10 15 @B10 25 
nthe dea taetosaeseind* seas 925 @ 10 00 
Rel _ etpe ape Leptin 10 45 @ 10 75 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
ye Se aR Per eee — 15 @— 17 
Spring Chickens, near by........ — 28 @— 40 
Fowls, IT 0 iktin snbs nese vated —14@ 15 , 
State. and Western...... — 18 @— 19 
ORE Wik tess scekeesnreeese — 14 @— 2% 
VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, per dozen........... 100 @1 75 
Cucumbers, South............. — 75 @ 2 25 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate......— 50 @— 85 
Cabbage, South, per bbl......... — 40 @— 75 
Potatoes, Bermudas, new........ 3 00 @ 3 50 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 1 50 @ 1 75 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 1 10 @ 1 25 
Green Peas, L. L, per bag.. ~— 40 @— 75 
String Beans, South per crate. . a 00 @ 1 75 
Tomatoes, Fla. 5 OEE BOR coseses 100 @1 75 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
ne tel, ap, EE $ 8 @8 12 
Huckleberries, per box......... 200 @ 2 2 
COOTIIB sw: ctcm eens <liice'en dees 4 @ 8 
Currants, South,per quart ..... 122 @ 14 
Peaches, South, per crate . i100 @ 5 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k’d, 
G8F Diva. curse Artes 9K@ 934 
DOMESTIC DRIED FROIT. 
eae —8 @—9 
DOOM, EMME, 6 xin oog0nsceacese —1 @— 9% 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —6 @—6% 
BRGCRRORINIB So 5 2o cece scccscccdes —8 @— 8% 
CIID. wipind ind etomesscedocsce —28 @—29 
Huckleberries.............-+ o-- —13 @—i3% 
RS Sa: —33 @—34 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beef, dressed.. sossseee — 9 @—10 
Western, heavy ‘wethers..... 1... — — @ 64% 
ined, Wentede.. «0. ekswccescnds — 54@— 6 
“* — Jersey and near-by...... —5 @— 5% 
Spring MGs woke stesacMeeas< — 8@— 9 
Live Calves, prime...........00- — 1%@— 1% 
: fair to good........ — 6,@—7 
“buttermilk fed. — 44@— 5 
6s a ee —6 @— 6% 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —8 @9 
*. nO asepedicced — 94@—10 
Hogs, NS os 5 05% ee: — 94@— 98% 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana setinm, unwashed esaedactte 28 @35 
|” ARR. cg iets Se 26 @27 


us Coarse and uarter blood....20 @28 
N. i, ie. and Ind., washed X and 


eS eT SEEK. @40 
N. as Mich., and ind., a 40 @45 
bene aiken 35 @40 

bed ” ad porradin do ero 28 @33 
Ohio, Teun., and W. Ya. X and XX...40 @43 
po SR 43 @45 

« - with oe 44 @46 
" 6 G Bi Meioscsn 35 @40 
" as ‘© common.....30 @34 


Burry at value. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Soluble Pacific Guano 





Per Ton. 
S— — @45 00 


Listers’ Stand. sepammemnets 37 00 00 
‘**  Ammoniated ’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ -'U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
** Ground Bone........... 31 00 @33 50 
“* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
“Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 
Baker’ 's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
Wheat Le tives 50 00 
6 ee? as cmnlsh can 51 00 
“AA Ammoniated Super- 
shosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
ities compounded to order: 
estead Superphosphate 
me ichigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michi, Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw e Flour 
(Michigan ‘Cashen, Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 38 00 
«Acid eo bss biesecae 27 00 
“© Atomized Phosphate..... 24 00 


(Discount on orders of 5 tons or over.) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 


phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate TY abet Ngee 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
oe ae FO) ae 33 00 
ae -y rt Bone, wert 2,000 
Dd ewhpn ddesd odes aMh eWcs eG 31 00 @33 00 
Peabestan? 8 Potato Manure...... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass wre soos 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............ --.35 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ n srectified, . - P. c. 68 00 @70 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or b anti 
vo eRe 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, Foolved. fine, average...... 30 00 @31 00 
ee. --—— — @27 00 
German Potash ite, it..... 715 @ 7 26 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 800 @ 900 
—_ of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
et pte pence 1 65 @ 1 75 
Sulphate of eee per 100 ibe. — — @39 
Dried Blood, per unit............—— @ 2 75 
ASHES.—We a 5@— ‘cents per Pot and 


for Pearl 
= O54 for wet 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Types, “ 


se 


or 
& CO., 
itch Streets, New York 





VAND 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 
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Iusurance, 


TAXING LIFE INSURANCE 
‘“ PROPERTY.” 


To Tue Insugance Eprror or THE INDEPEND- 
ENT: 

Sir.—I am much interested in the discussions 
of your department. Was particularly pleased 
with the articles some time ago on the ‘‘ Coatri- 
bution Box” Societies. I rarely find anything 
with which I do not agree; but you (March 8th) 
objected to taxing life insurance companies. It 
looks to me that a policy is a piece of property. 
A paid-up policy for $10,000 is worth a certain 
calculable sum. A partly paid-up policy is worth 
an ascertainable sum. I do not see why this 
property is not properly taxable, either against 
each policyholder in detail, or against the com- 
pany inalump. It is claimed that life insur- 
ance is, in many cases and to a certain extent, a 
wiser investment than a deposit in a savings 
bank. I regard it as such in my own case. Now 
why is not this investment taxable ? It is, to be 
sure, in many cases, a provision against needs re- 
sulting from the death of the insured; but to a 
certain extent the same will hold concerning all 
savings. They will not be used up unless need- 
ed. Not all policies are the poor man’s savings. 
I understand that Greeley’s life was insured for 
the benefit of The Tribune for $100,000. If so, 
why was not the present worth of that policy 
taxable year by year, just as much as if that 
property had been invested elsewhere, to be 
drawn and used at his death? Also this differ- 
ence appears between assessment societies (in 
which Ido not believe) and sound societies, in 
one of which Iam a policyholder. - There is no 
investment made and laid by in these compa- 
nies, as is done by the level premium I pay. 

If you can find a place to answer the points I 
have crudely suggested as above, I would like it 
much, Yours respectfully, 


D. F. Estes. 
VERGENNES, Vt., March 13th, 1853. 


It is not unpleasant to see a policyholder 
advocating taxation of himself and others, 
because human nature is prone to see ex- 
cellent reasons why taxes should be laid 
just a little further along the line; and when 
a man says his particular class should 
catch it, he must be assumed to be regard- 
ful of what he considers a just principle. 
That a paid-up policy is worth a certain 
amount, and one partly paid a pro-rata or 
an ascertainable amount, is true. What it is 
worth is the discounting of a future and 
unmatured obligation. Our friend does not 
see why this ‘‘property” is not properly 
taxable. But zs it property at all? Or, more 
broadly, is debt property? To the creditor 
or debt holder debt certainly is; but public- 
ists and state legislatures keep confound- 
ing fact with fiction and substance 
with shadow, overlooking the fact that 
the creditor parted with something else 
in order to get the debt, and that it is 
not possible to multiply things by multiply- 
ing or swapping the titles of things. Our 
friend sends Tue INDEPENDENT $3 for a 
year’s subscription, suppose; and suppose, 
also, that it costs nothing to earn that 
money by supplying him the paper. The 
publisher is then the richer to the extent of 
three dollars’ worth of any sort of tangible 
property: but the subscriber has just that 
much less. Overlooking so elementary a 
fact led to the taxation of mortgages, which 
is a financial absurdity, although adhered 
to by some states. A borrows $1,000 of B, 
giving amortgage on his $2,000 house. There 
was a house before, and there is a house 
now; but A is taxed on the house, and B is 
taxed on his ‘“‘property”-mortgage of $1,000, 
which was previously invested in merchan- 
dise, money, bonds, or what not. Nothing 
has been created, except by the boldest fic- 
tion; but one-half of the house is now taxed 
twice; and it is a curious fact, also, that the 
tax on this fictitious value is paid by A, the 
borrower, not by B, the lender. 

A man has a paid-up policy for $1,000, 
let us suppose, to mature five years hence. 
He has paid $1,000 for it, in premiums and 
interest thereon. (Of course this does not 
follow in particular cases; but inasmuch as 
insurance creates nothing of itself and the 
pay-in must always equal the go-out, ia the 
long run and as to the mass, this supposi- 
tion may be taken as fairly stating the rep- 
resentative case.) Then his paid-up 
policy, collectable at its face at maturity, or 
subject to discount for previous payment, is 
clearly property to him; hut it is only the 
aggregate of his own previous savings or 
puttin gs-by. 

Still, why is not this property fairly tax- 
able? The answer is, that it is, and that it 





is actually taxed. Life insurance com- 
panies, like fire companies and corporations, 
as well as natural persons in general, 
pay the usual taxes on their real es- 
tate. Their investments all fall under the 
same rules as like investments belonging to 
others. Their premiums are sometimes 
taxed, and their reserves sometimes are 
also. There are, however, severe, well- 
grounded objections to taxing their pre- 
miums and reserves, or their surplus. 

One is that a tax now laid upon the 
latter is, so far, an interference with con- 
tracts made long ago and an alteration of 
their conditions. To tax surplus is also an 
invitation to do away with surplus. To tax 
loss payments, as has been recently done in 
Vermont, isa tax upon misfortune. There, 
in case of fire loss, the members of a Mutual 
company take up a contribution to help re- 
build the house or barn. Up rushes the 
state by its officers, crying out: ‘‘ Here! 
Give me my share of that!” and snatches 
some of it, making the occurrence of a mis- 
Sortune the occasion and means of a tan. 
On the whole, we prefer the method of the 
King of Dahomey, who, when the wind 
blew off his hat, laid a tax on that section 
of his domain over which the wind blew, 
because the section hit by the tax had 
only the tax to bear and not a previous 
calamity. 

To tax premiums is simply reviving the 
income tax. ‘Much can be said in favor of 
the essential propriety of an income tax, 
per se, barring its inquisitorial features and 
great unpopularity; but if at all, why not 
for all ? What reason can decently be given 
for reviving income taxes as to insurance 
corporations unless we are to fall back 
upon that old but persistent stupidity 
that nothing is too harsh to fall within the 
deserts of greedy insurance monoplies ? 

If a Kansas farmer were viewing his crop 
of growing wheat or corn, standing at the 
marvelous hight which Centennial tourists 
probably remember, a tax-gatherer might 
come along andsay: ‘‘ Well, my friend, you 
have got a fine crop here by your enter- 
prise and sweat. I think we must carry off 
a slice of this fruit of your labor for the 
support of government.” The farmer would 
not really enjoy the cut from his ‘crop; but 
he could not complain, because it is only 
labor that can produce the subjects for tax- 
ation, and mankind would nod assent. But 
take another case. The tax-gatherer did 
not come just then; but another day, short- 
ly after a cloud of grasshoppers swooped 
down, he rode up hastily and saw the farm- 
er looking mournfully over the fence, and 
said he: ‘‘I heard you had grasshoppers, 
and I put spurs to my horse; we tax grass- 
hopper visits now, and I want two per 
cent. from youon what you had here before 
they came.” 

How about this? Does our friend catch 
the point of this homely illustration—to wit: 
that construction and destruction are very 
opposite things, and that wise fiscal policy 
will tax the former and not the latter? That 
‘* not all policies are the poor man’s savings ”’ 
is quite true, but all policies are the savings of 
somebody, and the soundest principle of 
taxation is to lay that where and when the 
profit comes. That is, lay it on production; 
and so with the least discouragement and 
disturbance. Only a reckless man or 
a downright robber chops off the trunk in 
order to get the fruit. It is true enough 
that, whether our friend is taxed ten dollars 
on his crop of potatoes or the lumber he 
sends to market, or whether a tax adds ten 
dollars to his life-insurance premium, it 
comes out of him the same, but not with 
the same effect. If he will reflect carefully 
upon the principles cursorily touched upon 
here, he may not find difficulty in perceiv- 
ing that a tax on life insurance is a tax ona 
tax, and therefore a barbarism. 


THE POSSIBILITY 01 OF NOT DYING. 


A. Mr. Perkins is is reported by a Sy- 
racuse journal as having in press a 
book on human longevity, citing over ten 
thousand cases of persons who passed their 
hundredth milestone. There is no objec- 
tion to anybody's doing this, and it will 
probably be done more or less, although 
generally in the columns of floating news- 
paper items, until the last Revolutionary sur- 
vivor is gone, and the old colored uncle 
who blacked Gen. Washington’s boots is 
no longer discovered at intervals. Whether 





the acquisition of knowledge, increase. in 
which increases sorrow, has a tendency to 
shorten life is a good question for the con- 
ventions where the world is done over again 
in ‘‘ papers” within six days; but the fact is 
that all the phenomenally oldest people are 
illiterate, with never active memories, with- 
out any means of knowing or correcting 
the date of their birth, and easily persuaded 
that they are a hundred. Probably 
one or two persons in a hundred millions 
may approach or even touch the hun- 
dred line; but not one out of a hundred al- 
leged cases can bring any decent evidence 
to sustain it, and all should be dumped 
together into the Book of Wonders. An 
ancient school-man, having heard that the 
common tortoise lives a hundred years, 
brought one home, put a mark on it, and 
resolved to watch it and see. The best 
fitted man, probably, to keep record of the 
centenarian tribes was Baron Frederick 
Munchausen, who died without attending 
to it, leaving, however, alarge and multiply- 
ing line of descenda .ts. 

The fair corollary from such a ‘‘ record,” 
gobbling it down as authentic, would be of 
the Sam Patch style—that some things can 
be done as well as others (which we would 
not dare dispute), or, what one man has 
done others can do. Therefore, it plainly 
follows that there is no necessity for dying 
at all; for if some reach a hundred others 


may, and if that ‘‘ dead line” is passed there 
is no reason why the clock may not run on 
for the second century, once rewound. It 
ought to follow, also, that the mortality 
tables are all wrong, and we give our Censor 
friend of Buffalo a little ‘‘ tip ” by inform- 
ing him that Mr. Cornelius Walford has 
lately confessed this. [What he said was 
that, for certain local and temporary 
reasons, both the Carlyle and the North- 
hampton tables were probably too severe; 
but it is just as easy to say that he 
confessed that life insurance has been 
founded on a lie and that men do not die 
more than half as fast as has been pretend- 
ed.] If men live longer than has been pre- 
tended, then the fewer assessments needed, 
and a few dollars per thousand of insurance 
are ample, ‘‘ just as we have said all along.” 
If men need not die at all, of course down 
goes the co-operative foundation : but then it 
will take fifty years yet to demonstrate the 
fact of escape from mortality. And even 
if they do not die, they must be born, and 
they will marry; so there are still certain to 
be ‘‘subjects ” left. 





FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


Axsout the first of March last the General 
Term of the Supreme Court appointed 
James McNamee referee to examine into 
the condition of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of this city. Mr. McNamee 
filed his report last week. We took occa- 
sion as soon as we learned of the appoint- 
ment of a referee to characterize the whole 
business as ‘‘a mean attack” upon “‘ one of 
the very best and most worthy corporations 
in New York,” and our prediction that 
the result of the reference would find it to 
be so has been proved true. 

The conclusions of the referee are *‘ that 
the company is legally organized; that it is 
entirely solvent; that it is intelligently and 
prudently managed; that its business is con- 
ducted according to law, and that, as at 
present controlled and directed, the secur- 
ity afforded by its Fidelity Policy, or by its 
Guarantee of Bonds and Underta ings, is of 
a mem < order of excellence.” 





INSURANCE. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





POLICY simple, definite, 1 liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


yy) es Atty oy years of su 
gon.ese su Yi \ "New ¥ York rule. 
RELIAB we 3 rs safely invested 
Local — ov anted in every city and to 
nts w n an wn. 
Kony to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec’y. J. L. HAusey, let Vice-Prest. 
8. N. Steppins, Act'y, H. B. Sroxss, 2d Vice-Prest. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. «- - = «= President. 











In this Compan liey- 
holders hase” the, aiean- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to Pp 
sey AE posters in force. 










Orrice, CoaL AND [non 
EXxcHANGE BUILDING, 


Corner New Church and 
jand Streets, New Yor 








1851. 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies an@ 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 25TH 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affairs on the 3let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 








Pocmianes marked off from, by January, 
1882, to 83lst December, 1882............ $4,390,305 90 


Losses paid during the same or 
period 


ums and Ex. 
POMSOB.... cccceces $823,304 50 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 


Btook, Jity, peak and other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans ose even by Foose tocks and otherwise.. 1,575,500 00 
Re Estate and claims due the Company, 

TE lint teidtnne<Andecbteakslceves 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1 225,518 
SEY Cait decnnses sntcnnmtaniestaceda 

TE Skntensvanndicedepkebeehics “Saatee 02 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time. 
of payment and canceled. 


A diyidend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company pes =e ya 
Slst December 1882, for which certifica 1 be 188) 
on and after ‘Tuesday, th e First of May next. 


By order of the Bo: 
9 5. H. ana Secretary. 


TRUSTE! 

J. D. JONES CHARLES P. BURDETT;. 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY 

W. H. H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES. 


LEWIS CURTIS TORN ELLIO 
CHA RLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPHE L. 


EMOYNE, 
MES OB’T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID EAN, CHARLES H. MARSHALT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE 
. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIs, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL W T 
JOSIAH O. LOW. CHARLES D. LEV Ee, 
W ILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BR 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. F 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
AND, HORACE ‘HURBER,. 
JOHN D. HE TT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB JOHN L. 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiilent. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't.. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pre#t.. 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
Ss BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Depesit 
Company, ¢ of "Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

ts nannsxccadinntentancitntinnnencemenenees bee 

The Conipa ay algo rent SAFES INSIDE WEI 
BURGLAR-PR ye = pri from 
$15 to $75, according to si —F for corpo- 
rations and bankers ; also, deaarable Safes in upper 
vault for $10. Roomsand desks adjoining vaults} pro- 
vided for Safe Renters. 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED. Sata THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of a ene 

Hen UES, ote taken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
01 

SPECIAL e GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY “RECEIVED ON 
E COLLE AND REMITTED FOR A 
INCOME COUP i Cu AKOE 


he Company neck as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA 
an 


RDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE. ~ 


cure TRUSTS of every description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL Tause FUNDS and and INVESTMENTS an kept 
eeperete end apes and epest from mee assets ore She Goma 


ditional 
canstal of aia, oar AE «> for Feast 
rust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT - 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 


SOHN B-ORST, Vice WEL, Prosi aes charge of the 
THOBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
TRECTORS : 
sare gece Hing 
Alexan Thomas B 8 


geomed tit 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, {ow Zork, 100 Broadway. 
Continental eer 3 cor. Court and Montague Gta. 
Buildings: \ sa No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for PEP comet: we ‘dt GE $1,524,123 o4 





Reserve for all other ciaims.... 368,545 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 00 
$5, 1 41 3224.47. Net —.. seirehaeihie 1,557,865 69 
Lurk 1% BECU SS a cilia Seng SENT ans | TO eees nee Assets Jame Bete, 4 450,584 50 


This Company conducts under_the 
Tee Sey bead ar ear Bt a 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


GEORG MUEL D. BABOOOK, SA wor A, SAWYER, 
HE. ney B. HYDE, 
PCL: 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Wwe, HSWAN Ww tBRYC 

Sete s TEL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
MUTUAL TAM M. VAIL, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 

THEODORE T HUSTED, JOHN H. 

WM. H. CASWELL, 30 


D. H. ARNOLD. CHARLES H. DTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS WMH. HURLEU 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
"9 ‘OR: 8. M. BUC sate GHAM, 
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ALEX. EO 
Hears EBAE 
OF BOSTON. Ft A 
ee $16,432.191 85 | {AMES A, 
ERE a eae a 13,864,889 62 | cyrus PECK, Secretary. 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,292 23 oe a. — 


B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't 
CHAS. H. Res HER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1883. 


peatlr a 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL, 200ccccccccocccvcccccsccccccecccccces 
Insurance Reserv eee 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





1829. 








Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. Nop purples ee and Divided 0. 
Reserve secre ae mn % TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. ist, 1883)............ 
rve for all other liabilities 3 ERS: 
Nir epeearianetes _ -_ Sere FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82,565 141 29 EZRA T. ; Y; KAY, 








B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
mo REMSEN LANE, | Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S5S50,800,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICYHOLDERS, the Company being a purely 


gency Departynent : 
4 ” wPtGRORGE F. REGER, Manager — 





mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among’ 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


oo Lng pele b ee Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
K LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 
000,000, and “ aaeaan to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Polic ey added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company = over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its avera - assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January ist, 1 Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages, 
was less than be 50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned a 
premiums with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The W YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 

liberal contract than the law requires. 

oo For — ao or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 
ents, or to th 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL, 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Cd,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Menth 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods, 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply tothe Compang 

















United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 


\ 
85,000 Accident insurance. 825 Weekly 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annual cost, 
about $11. %10,000 Insurance, with $50 
Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding Rates. 
Write or cali for circular and Application 
Blank. 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PERT (of Rogers, Peet 4 Co.)., Pres’t. 
JAS. R . PITCHER, Sec’y. 


820 and 822 Broadway, New York. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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TABOR & H HARRAH, 
11% Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., Gen’l Agents. 
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ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.96. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
Presiden 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 01 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use. to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPRNDENT”’ 
emnossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental) and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. e usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Puolicationsz, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 





The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H, 
Ratchie, the EmgraveP.........0000 scceccsdececs 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the ENQTAVEP......cccccccccccecccccces 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bind, IGEBD.......ccccccccesscscccesscsovcecoccees 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. § ze, 16x20............+++ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...............++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GED PARED, PUD ccviccdcdécdcvccscecdsecécceceses 0 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Chott. BGO PRE, .ccdcrcccessecocicddccccccccoce 050 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New Yerk 


The Judependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

53 Numbers (postage free).................eeees $3 00 
26 » 6 mnee.pqpeamge TOD. ccvcccccccces 1 50 
13 - (3 mos.), dnsdneeconces 75 
4 bad (1 month), he. Leuetetaemnaaane 30 
2 a (2 weeks), ° ~ssemsen ze 
1 Number (1 week), ntemaentane 106 
One subscription two years... ............ce000 5 0@ 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

OMS FOMISCAMOD 206 coccccscccsccccscccccccccceces oe 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in 

one remittance ............cssse0++ Coccecccoce os 7 0e 


One subscription three years................ss0+0 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 
Sine skin ececcccecncionescseisess 8S 38 


One subscription with four szw subscribers, in 
CRP POMMIIORMGD, 6000000000. coccecccccccsccsccssece 

Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In orderthat any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se- 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

Ga” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virttially an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subsoription bocks with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
Se per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 

ae expiration, so that no toss of: nuabers may 


& RECEIPT of the ig a sufficient 
tor the subscri power ent receipt 





the 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change te 


is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the poosips will be sent by mail. ? 
PSON LOW 


Messrs. SAM & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our ents in London to receive subscriptions 
and adve: ments. 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icale can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
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Old wad Bourg, 


JEHOVAH NISSI. 


BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER. 





We lift our hearty cry 
To Thee, O Lord on high, 
For our dear land. 
No other king have we. 
Thou must our refuge be! 
Uphold our liberty ! 
Stretch forth Thine hand! 
Though envy mock 
We are Thy flock, 
God save America! 
Be Thoa her Rock! 


Plead Thou the righteous cause 
Write Thou the nation’s laws! 
Our peace maintain. 
Ob! make us wise and good, 
In holy gratitude 
And happy brotherhood, 
Beneath Thy reign ! 
From sea to sea, 
In Christ made free, 
God save America 
Her unity ! 


Lord, break oppression’s rod ! 
Proclaim the truce of God 
To all mankind! 
If Thou our borders bless, 
Save us from selfishness, 
To bear the worlds distress 
And share Thy mind. 
Oh! condescend ! 
Be Thou our friend! 
God save America 
Till time shall end! 
Houyoxe, Mass. 
- — 


THE N.S. A. 


BY FRED NYE. 








Hanetne above the door of an obscure 
but well-appearing house in the capital of 
the nation (8. E.) is a sign monogram, 
fashioned of wood and gilded, comprising 
the letters ‘“‘N. 8S. A.” It is not an old 
sign. It is now fifteen years since I took a 
desk in the treasury department. I have 
been living fifteen years where I am living 
now. For fifteen years I have pursued 
exactly the same route to and from the de- 
partment that J pursue to-day. I know 
that I should have noticed this peculiar 
sign years ago if it had been where it is 
now. Iam satisfied that it is just about a 
year since I first beheld it, shining and 
novel, swinging gently in the mild wind of 
a Washington March. I did not think then 
that the mysterious monogram would secure 
so great, I may say so terrible, an import- 
ance in my life. How little even a respons- 
ible and important attaché of the greatest 
of wordly governments knows of the occult 
workings of Providence! 

I am not romantic. Clerks in the depart- 
ment, who have become a substantial part 
of the government, are not asarule. As they 
sit at the desk day after day the poetry and 
the sentiment of life fade gradually away, 
This is especially the case since modern 
political fashion has permitted the softer sex 
te occupy an equal position at the depart- 
mental desk. It is hard for a man to retain 
his rogeate notions of woman when she 
sits by his side and employs the eraser in 
her nervous, impulsive way; when she 
whispers to him her womanish, hard-hearted 
opinion of the woman at the other desk; 
when she is so very careless as to the man- 
agement of her false front, her false teeth, 
her false complexion. lt does not matter 
to me how valuable in a pecuniary way her 
last contribution from the dentist may have 
been, I could not conceive a romantic 
attachment for the sentimental words which 
she might articulate by the aid of it. 

Fifteen years ago I saw in the window of 
a Washington house tie sign: 


FcrRNISHED Rooms, 


Wirs Boarp. 


PTeTeTeTeeei ieee) eee e eee eeeereeeseeeeeee 


I entered, engaged a room, with board. It 
was not a good room; it has not been good 
board; but the climate here is mild and one 
receives an occasional invitation to dine 
out. Iam alive and strong enough to lift 
a big book. 

Iam not romantic. Beneath the roof of 
my unpretentious boarding-house I have 
witnessed several romantic episodes. My 
andlady has been twice married since I 





have known her. Her first husband (reck- 
oning after my advent) was a man 
with luxurious tastes—a aybarite. Poor 
man! She¢ould not support him. He has 
been missing these ten years. Her second 
experiment was more fortunate. He is 
content with witnessing an oceasional wed- 
ding, funeral, or christening, with an occa- 
sional Sunday-school picnic in the Summer 
time, and he has a reputation asa quiet, 
unobtrusive, obliging juryman which 
might stand any of us well in hand. 


The flirting girl has come and gone; the 
gentleman whose highest ambition is satis- 
fied when a woman waves her handkerchief 
at him has appeared in different guises and 
vanished; the clerk in the Interior Depart- 
ment and the clerkess in the Postoffice De- 
partment were married several years ago, 
in the parlor, whose stiff appurtenances, 
called ornaments, and whose portraits of 
the landlady’s deceased relatives add dignity 
and importance to any event that occurs 
within its walls. 

I have no tinge of the romantic in my 
composition, and yet when Miss Rachel 
Johnson came twoyearsago and was given 
the seat opposite me at the table I did not 
dislike her appearance. She was not young. 
Her curls were tinged with gray and her 
face was perceptibly wrinkled. Her blue 
eyes were not strong and her method of 
compressing her thin lips was ‘a trifle 
austere. And yet I did not dislike her ap- 
pearance. When, after the late dinner, 
which constitutes the only deference to 
fashion made by our fashionable boarding- 
house, the landlady said to me that Miss 
Johnson possessed a comfortable quantity 
of government bonds, I replied, indeed, 
that I had rather liked her appearance at 
the dinner-table. 

It would be hard for me to tell exactly 
when I began to feel that Miss Johnson was 
exerting a peculiar influence upon me. 1 
at first ascribed the morbidness of my re- 
flections to the presence of malaria; but, 
strangely enough, quinine had not the 
slightest remedial effect. My situation ap- 
peared most melancholy. I had nearly 
eight hundred dollars in bank, and time 
had been when I had congratulated myself 
upon the comparative sufficiency of the 
sum. But now, alas! it appeared to me 
pitifully small as the net result of years of 
undisturbed devotion to the government. 
The sense of loneliness also came upon me. 
I could not bear to sit in my room. after 
working hours. My clothes grew thread- 
bare and there was hardly an hour in the 
day that a button did not drop off. I never 
have been of a romantic disposition, and 
this is doubtless the reason why I did not 
for along time ascertain that the peculiar 
influence which had changed the course of 
my life was not malarial, but psychic. 

I think the first inference I had in regard 
to the real state of my heart came in a 
dream. I awoke one night with the mem- 
ory of sitting ata delightful writing-desk 
in a handsomely-furnished room and clip- 
ping coupons from government bonds. 
The waking thought of government bonds, 
through the association of ideas, brought 
to my mind my dining-table ots-a-vis. At 
the first suggestion of her name, made by 
myself to myself as I lay awake, I blushed; 
I am sure of it. I,a mature man with re- 
sponsibilities far-reaching—I may almost say 
rational—blushed at the thought of this 
woman. 


The sensations of a man in love are not, 
perhaps, worthy of description or analysis. 
I will pass them by, merely alluding to the 
pertinacity with which I watched Miss 
Johnson’s habits of appetite and the skill 
which I used in seating myself at the table 
soon after she had seated herself. Occasion- 
ally, I may say parenthetically, I climbed 
with her the stairs from the basement din- 
ing-room to the parlor overhead and sat in 
a dark corner while she revived the days 
of her youth by playing five-finger exercises 
and such tunes as ‘‘ Titus’s Grand March” 
on a piano whose birth had been contem- 
porary with that of the tunes. I have always 
liked music; and, at one time, more affected 
by the sad strains than usual, 1 dared to 
look Miss Johnson full in theface and sigh. 
She colored slightly, I thought, and then 
sighed deeply, sympathetically, sorrowfully. 
It wasasmall thing, perhaps, but at that 
time it seemed a great deal to me. Obvi- 
ously Miss Johnson and myself had symp- 





toms of from the, same muilady. 
When I left ber that evening. to take my 
usual stroll in thegrounds of the Capitol I 
dared softly to press her hand. Tt was not 
so yielding and delicate a hand as some 
men might have wished to hold, but it re- 
turned the pressure. 

Oftentimes I tried to discover what it 
could be in Miss Johnson that so attracted 
me. However, I was never altogether suc- 
cessful. It seemed to me that she was rest- 
ful and reliable; that I could trust all my 
financial matters and pecuniary perplexities 
to her and sail gently down the stream of 
time. To a man who is not by nature 
romantic such considerations are not with- 
out an estimable value. 

Ido not know how long I might have 
drifted almost unconsiously with the tide 
of my unfortunate passion if circumstances 
had not conspired to shock me rudely. 
The chief of my division came to me one 
day with an appearance of settled melan- 
choly. 

‘*Mr. Thomas,” he said, ‘“‘I must trouble 
you to correct this error.” He was right! 
I had committed a blunder. I was speech- 
less fora moment. Then I spoke as plain- 
ly as possible of the appreciation of my re- 
sponsibilities which I had always possessed 
and of my chagrin that myself, so trusted by 
the government, should have been guilty of 
so gross a carelessness. The chief started 
away without a word in answer. Then he 
turned around and said: 


‘‘Not thinking of marriage; eh, Thomas?” 

Feeling the eyes of the office upon me, 
and conscious that the government was re- 
garding me reproachfully, I stammered 
something wholly unintelligible to every- 
body, including myself, and awkwardly 
tipped a bottle of red ink over my desk. I 
have often thought that men have commit- 
ted suicide for less than I suffered at that 
moment. 

Before I left the office 1 had made up 
my mind. I would, for the first time in 
my life, acknowledge my devotion to a 
woman. With digestion impaired, with 
scarcely sufficient energy to sew on a but- 
ton, and with a general sense of unreliability 
in regard to my relations with the govern- 
ment, I concluded that it was time to change 
the course of my life if possible. 

Ah, well do I remember that Saturday 
afternoon! The Saturday afternoons, al- 
most entirely given to laziness, are the small 
oasesin the desert of the life of the treas- 
ury clerk. On Saturday afternoons he loit- 
ers around the hotels or the club-rooms, or, 
if it be Summer, drives to the cemeteries or 
steams down the river to Mount Vernon or 
some other point of interest. Sometimes 
he visits the Capitol, when Congress is in 
session, and sends his card to the member 
who was kind enough to recommend him 
for appointment. 


As for me, I had never been addicted to 
those amusements which had been so popu- 
lar among the other clesks. I had nearly 
always preferred to remain at home on 
Saturday afternoons. Several times I had 
ventured to take the ferry across the river 
to Alexandria, the sight of whose age and 
decrepitude had not failed to extract a cer- 
tain sympathy from me. 

But of all my Saturday afternoons, this 
one is most conspicuous. It was, perhaps, 
s little past two o’clock when I reached 
home. My landlady’s voice I heard in the 
basement kitchen. She was expressing 
herself very earnestly, and Dolly, the 
Negro cook, was swearing at her ferociously. 
1 waited until the confusion was somewhat 
abated and then rang the bell. At this the 
altercation, instead of subsiding, grew 
markedly worse. They were evidently 
quarreling concerning whose duty it was 
to come to the door. 

It was the mistress who came, very red 
in the cheeks and purple about the eyes; 
symptoms which slowly withdrew as I 
stood facing her. 

‘Why didn’t you use your latch-key?” 


‘inquired my landlady, with some asperity. 


‘‘Because,” said I, feeling embarrassed 
already: ‘‘ Because I would: like to see 
you.” 

‘* Well,” said my landlady. 

Was she going to force me to explain 
myself at the door? Surely the feminine tact 
about which I had read so much was not 
exhibiting itself on this occasion. 

‘T's of no consequence, whatever,” said 





I, as offensively as possible. I turned 
away. 

Mrs. Brown saw that she had gone too 
far. 

‘*Mr. Thomas, come back!” she said. 

I was appeased. I returned and waited. 

‘**Come in!” said Mrs. Brown. 


I went in and stood in the hall. Mrs. 
Brown shut the front door. 
“T haven’t time to sit down,” said 


she. 

What could I say? How could I mtro- 
duce the subject? Why had I not thought 
of this interview before and constructed 
some introductory sentences? 

“Is Miss Johnson well?” I inquired at 
last, feeling that in some way I must make 
her the subject of my conversation. 

‘*Complainia’ of rheumatism a little to- 
day,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Bad weather fer 
old bones.” 

I wonder if women ever get over this 
vulgar way of backbiting each other! 

‘“*I have been with youa long time,” I 
said, desperately. 

Mrs. Brown, as it appeared in her face, 
was beginning to grow somewhat afraid of 
me. 

‘“‘ The truth is,” said I, feeling the room 
slipping out from under my feet, ‘the 
truth is, I think a great deal of Miss John- 
son.” 

‘Then why, in mercy’s name don’t you 
tell her so ?” inquired my landlady. 

I might have explained that I had sought 
to find in her (in Mrs. Brown) a mediator. 
Ihad never been romantic. I had never 
spoken a sentimental word, much less pro- 
posed toa woman in my life. It seemed so 
hard to speak directly to the object of one’s 
love! However, the human heart is capa- 
ble of great efforts. I inquired if Miss 
Johnson were at home. 

** Certainly,” said Mrs. Brown. 
call her down?” 

I bowed my head and retreated into the 
convenient parlor. 


‘*Shall I 


The afternoon was warm and the win- 
dow was open. I sat down in front of it 
and looked out. I am sure that 1 did not 
see anything; but in some way I can re- 
member perfectly the picture that the win- 
dow framed—the massive Capitoi with the 
goddess on its dome, the statues of marble 
in the grounds, the blue Potomac, and Ar- 
lington amid its evergreens. 

I heard footsteps on the stairs at last, and 
the rustle of a dress. 

She came through the open door, her 
curls flying. She held out her hands. 

‘* Ami!” she said. 

I never stopped to think how she had 
discovered my name, and the gratitude 
which I felt toward Mrs. Brown for her 
evident elucidation of my case was too deep 
for words. I said simply: ‘‘ Rachel!” and 
led her to a chair. 


- “ « hoa cl * * 


Two weeks afterward, Miss Johnson left 


Washington to be absent two weeks. She 
implored me to write toher. I did. The 
answer that I received was this: 

> , 1880. 








My Dear Mr. Tuomas: 

Isend you in this letter a pamphlet of the N. 
8. A., which, as you will see, means the “‘ National 
Spinsters’ Association.” Thereis, you will learn, 
a difference between an old maid and a spinster, 
the former being a woman who has never been 
honored with a proposal. I need hardly explain 
that no mere old maid is admitted to the Spin- 
sters’ Association. 

I had long been desirous of possessing a mem- 
bership in the N.8. A.; but, unfortunately, I 
had no credentials, which, as you will learn, con- 
sist of positive proof of the proposal of a man. 
If this proof be presented in the form of a letter 
(the best possible proof) it is either pasted in the 
scrap-book of the society, or, if it be especially 
interesting, is framed and hung on the wall of 
the meeting-room. I have had your letter 
framed. 

The object of the Association, you will see, is 
the discussion of the male character, the com- 
parison of the different experiences of the mem- 
bers, and the promulgation of equal rights for 
women, 

I inclose check for $25, which, I think, will be 
full payment for the time you gave me. The 
debt of gratitude I owe you is inestimable. 

Your true friend, 
RACHEL JOHNSON. 


I never was a romantic man and I never 
shall be. The government, which, to @ 
certain extent, depends upon me, shall re- 
ceive my faithful services to the end. 


OmanHa, NEB 
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THE FIRE-CRACKER FIEND. 


BY W. W. FINE. 








Go tie your crackers on your whip, 
Put crackers in your mouth, 

Crack dreary jokes with tongue and lip, 
And peanuts from the South. 


But never, ’til the crack of doom 
Time’s casket has careened, 

Join in the horrid fuss and fume 
Of the fire-cracker fiend. 


My boys, they’re dangerous and low: 
All clash and bang and clatter. 

You walk the streets and off they go, 
Ting spingle bangle spatter. 


Is this the way to celebrate 

Your country’s natal day? 

Here, let me take those foolish things 
And throw them all away! 


And, think you, could the heroes watch 
Your paper-mimic gunning— 

There comes a dog! Who's got a match? 
Whish-bang! Oh, see him ruuning? 


Think you, if they could hear the noise 
Their heads would rest the prouder ?— 

If you'll put ’em under a kettle, boys, 
*Twill make ’em sound the louder! 


What! Laughing? Why, I quite forgot 
And joined your foolish racket ! 
Here, take this money—tell it not !— 
And buy another packet. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


<< f—————__—__——. 


LITTLE NICHOLAS’S FREE BED. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








A pretty lad—such a soft, fair face, such 
a color, such a dimple, such pearls of teeth, 
and such great luminous, laughing, hazel- 
brown eyes under their black lashes—the 
gentlest, gayest, happiest little lad! Who 
could help loving him ? 

When my gardener—good soul, married 
so late in life that children came to him 
when he had half-forgotten his own child- 
hood and regarded them as beings of an- 
other race and planet and knew nothing 
about their management—when he told me 
that his little lad, Nicholas, had a bad 
swelling on the thigh and that the doctor 
had said the best thing to do was to try and 
get him in a hospital—was there e’er a one, 
and what did I think of his coming up the 
mountain to have the air whiles, since he 
could sleep with himself and trouble no- 
body—I saw his old hands tremble over 
the bulbs he was setting in the earth. 

Of course I thought well of his coming 
up the mountain from the close town where 
the gardener’s family dwelt, and come he 
did and made himself busy on this smal! 
errand and that. He was rather an under- 
sized little fellow of about eleven years, 
good-natured and full of pranksas a kitten 
when he felt the least well, crying softly 
like a broken-hearted baby at night when 
he felt the pain come on more than he could 
bear, and fearing to wake his father from 
needed sleep. Sometimes his father waked 
and cried with him, and that seemed to be 
a comfort; for he had an unbounded fear of 
the dark. Once he heard me speaking of 
some Indian tribes who slung their dead up 
among the branches of the trees. ‘‘ And 
that is pleasant,” said little Nicholas. ‘‘ All 
in the light and air; not down in the black, 
black grave!” And he shuddered at the 
word. 


It seemed a dreadful thing to me, seeing 
other children playing in the valley, to think 
of the impending death of this little fellow; 
or his crippled future, if he lived. It made 
all the bright scene lying below, bathed in 
the purple and gold of its mists: and sun- 
beams, nothing but a mockery. ‘‘ There is 
only death and disease in the world!” I 
murmured in my stiff-necked fashion: ‘‘ And 
allthe rest is just a gay cloud over the 
abysses.” 

I sent for the doctor to see what was to be 
done about Nicholas, as fate seemed to have 
put him in my hands. He walked stiffly 
and suffered sorely and was beginning to 
held one shoulder far higher than the 
other. 

‘Tt is a case of lumbar abscess,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ the discharge finding its way 
down along the psoas muscle. Probably 
the child has had a fall.” 

‘* None, unless you count the time, some 
months ago, when his brothers, in play, 
pulled the chair out as he was going to sit 





down, and he sat down with a vengeance, 
as his mother says.” 

‘* Well, it is likely to be a long case; 
and the chances are against the child. He 
is delicate and the continued discharge is 
weakening. There may be extended caries. 
A bit of the bone came away to-day, you 
say. The reason I advise a hospital is be- 
cause it is going to be long and he can 
have the care there that he cannot possibly 
have at home. He wants some medicines, 
good air, the most nutritious food, unceas- 
ing care, amusement, and, at the fit time, a 
frame that shall lift the weight of his spine 
and give it a chance to get well if it can. 
You should have some influence with the 
authorities; certainly should the name of 
your husband’s father, the good physician. 
I have no doubt you can have him comfort- 
ably placed, if you try.” 

Thad no time to try. My hands were full of 
engagements. I was up to my lips in work 
and care. But somebody must do some- 
thing, if I got up to my eyes. There was the 
Massasoit Common Hospital, in the great city 
of Wampanoag; a magnificent institution, 
famous all the century for its beneficence. 
It had vast buildings, airy wards, corps of 
nurses and doctors, and costly private 
apartments for wealthy boarders, who were 
not to be treated with the herd. That 
should be just the place. It belonged to 
the state, and so to all its citizens, and to 
little Nicholas as much as to anybody. I 
wrote to the Massasoit, stating the case, its 
urgency, the interest I felt, and waited; 
and Nicholas limped round, with the smile 
on his face changing to pain when people 
were not looking, trying to help his father 
with his little brown hands and always 
telling the old man that he was better when 
seeing the worried glance and the gloom on 
his face. 

I did not wait long. Within three days I 
had my reply. It was regretted that every 
bed was full, and it was recommended to 
ask admission of the Hospital for Little 
Ones. Poor Nicholas, who had inferred, 
from what he had heard of his father’s and 
the doctor’s talk to me, that entrance into 
the Massasoit meant certain cure and 
ability, by-and-by, to skip round with the 
other boys at ball and tag; to go berrying, 
and swimming, and nutting, and in time, to 
earn money for his mother, burst into a 
passion of tears at the news, and, although 
I did my best to comfort him with hopes 
concerning the Hospital for Little Ones 
and fables of its charms, it was not with 
entire success, for he had not doubted be- 
fore, and this refusal had opened the door 
to doubt and destroyed the illusion of 
security. Of course, he thought there 
could be no beds in the Hospital for Little 
Ones, either. 

But there were plenty of beds in the Hos- 
pital for Little Ones, although I did not re- 
ceive an answer to my inquiry for so many 
waiting, hoping, longing, fearing days. 
The place was in charge of a Protestant 
sisterhood. The note was very kind and sym- 
pathetic when it did come ; there were plenty 
of beds; but Nicholas was just one year too 
old. What then? I had only tolook at those 
large wistful eyes of his to feel all the more 
resolved that their vision of health should 
not be a phantom, and I wrote straightway 
to the Stuart-Home for Mothers and Chil- 
dren—a Scotch affair; but the old gardener 
was Scotch. 


The answer from the Stuart Home was 
not discursive, so to speak. Its advantages 
were only for the Scotch mothers and chil- 
dren of the city of Wampanoag. Somebody 
who knew of my efforts asked had I tried 
tried the Refuge? I said nothing to any- 
body, that I might raise no more false hopes, 
and applied at once at the Refuge. They 
were so sorry at the Refuge; but they were 
undergoing repairs and could take no more 
applicants for some time. 

Then I bethought me of St. Patrick’s Hos- 
pital. I doubted but my old gardener might 
fear the place for a prolonged residence of 
his child, lest he should see the charms in 
the faith of his kind friends and helpers 
there. I need’nt have worried. The reply 
informed me that the fund of St. Patrick’s 
limited its benefactions to those of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, and the gardener was an 
uproarious old Presbyterian. Still there was 
another Roman Catholic institution; open, 
as most Roman Catholic institutions are, to 
all sects and religions, I had heard. I tried 





it, and they were full. And so I seemed to 
have gone the rounds and reached the place 
where I started; and all in vain. 

Still I was not satisfied that everything 
had been done which could be done. We 
had in our acquaintance a gentleman of 
distinction, whose wife was prominent in 
all the charities of the state. I sought his 
good offices; and in his own name he made 
the round of all the places again from first 
to last, and with the same result. 


There I rested. The weather was bright 
and soft and warm,and little Nicholas seemed 
to be so much better that I thought it possi- 
ble his trouble might be about to heal and he 
would need none of their hospitals. He 
had made himself a rude crutch, and he 
skipped round upon it, agile as a monkey, 
and enjoyed himself in the pleasant out- 
door life of the mountain. Sometimes he 
found a book in the library, not above his 
level, and lay under the plum-trees reading 
it; sometimes, when nobody was there, he 
crept into the parlor and picked out some 
sad, soft tune on the piano; and sometimes 
he followed his father about the garden, 
and would look up with such a vivid pleas- 
ure if you passed where he was stooping 
over the first budding rose of June or the 
first flaring tiger-lily of August, opening 
the earth round the roots or picking off 
the insects that ate the leaf, that you 
fancied he felt as if he himself had made 
that particular flower 

‘*He really seems to be improving,” said 
the doctor, when, as he happened to go by, 
I called him in. ‘‘It is certainly remarkable, 
and almost too good to hope for. Perhaps 
the original injury was not so bad as we 
feared. The discharge has almost ceased. 
Well, it may be no great matter about the 
hospitals, after all. I had my doubts. They 
hesitate over chronic cases.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake what are they for?” 
I asked indignantly. ‘‘ Butas forthat, they 
didn’t hesitate much! If I had the money 
I would send him as a parlor boarder to the 
Massasoit, and oblige them to take him.” 


“They would be very glad to do so 
then, ” said my dry old doctor, with a laugh 
at my abortive vengeance. ‘‘ However, 
perhaps we may do without them. If he 
continues to improve, as soon as the 
weather is cool enough (he couldn’t bear it, 
you know, in the heat) I will suspend him 
and put on a plaster jacket, and that will 
perhaps finish the good work. If he gets 
well, he is in danger of becoming a hunch- 
back.” 

‘*T should rather he would die, if he were 
mine! ” I said. 

‘“We haven’t the right to choose!” said 
the doctor. 

Little Nicholas had stolen out on the 
piazza behind us where we were sitting, 
and we both started at the sound of a sud- 
den sob, half withdrawn before it was ut- 
tered, and we turned to see the child, with 
the tears brimming his great crystal clear 
eyes, fixed on the sky beyond. “I had 
rather die myself,” said he. 

How we longed, Nicholas and I, and in- 
deed all the rest of the household, for the 
cool weather when he might bear the 
weight of that plaster jacket. I began to get 
on a nervous breathlessness. I wanted to 
keep the child’s mind off his pussibilities, 
but I had to ask the father every morning 
how the trouble was; and I had the mother 
come up to the mountain and look at his 
back, as if accidentally, to see the condition 
of the line there; and she reported a sad 
double curve, like the letter 8, already. 

She was such a pretty little woman! 
Gentle, patient, sweet, knowing nothing but 
trouble all her life till she married her hus-- 
band, and solid hard work ever since. 
They owned the little house they lived in. 
Luckless house! They had two other chil- 
dren; but Nicholas was the youngest and, 
perhaps because he had been so delicate, 
the apple of their eye. 

a I can’t bear to think of it,” said the lit- 
tle mother, sitting on the piazza-step at my 
feet as the sun declined over the valley, fill- 
ing it full of a ruby vapor. ‘*The pain the 
little lad has had, and he striving not to 
cry out lest he should hurt the mother. It 
seems to me, wicked mother that I am, that 
I could better bear it with either of the 
others. His life has been soshort and so full 
of sorrow; and little pleasure has he had in 
it; and I to bring him into the world only 
to suffer and then to die. Oh, it’s a black 





world! I couldn’t bear him to die! Icouldn’t 
bear the life without him! He is my hope ; 

he is my joy, my sunbeam, and my sorrow! 

And if he should live to be hunched, could 
1 ever look him in the face again?” and she 
buried her head in her skirts and:cried fit 
to break her heart. And Nicholas came 
skipping round the corner on his crutch 
and threw himself down beside her with a 
grimace, to hide how: much it hurt him, 
and had his arms about her and her head 
upon his little breast. ‘*‘And don’t be cry- 
ing, Mammy!” he was whispering. ‘* Surely 
I shan’t die and leave you; and I couldn't 
you know; and if I’m bunched, I'll be only 
allthe more at home with you. There’s work 
at home for hunzh-backs to do. And maybe 
I can work at the gardening, too, and help 
father. I’ve learned lots! I'll be buying 
you the silk dress yet withmy own hands. 
And what is it all aboutany way? I’m better. 
I’m ever so much better. See, I’msohandy I 
can bat the ball with my crutch!” And he 
was up and doing it and she was laughing, 
half hysterically through her sobs; and so 
was I. He was very much pleased with him- 
self, poor little chap; and when, just as he 
was picking up his ball, a rush and a roar 
and a terrible trampling and snorting and 
bellowing brought us both to our feet as an 
infuriated bull escaped from bounds went 
dashing by the paling, ‘‘ Don’t you be 
afraid Mammy!” he exclaimed, ‘* Don’t you 
be afraid, ma’am! J’m here!” it seemed as 
though satisfaction could go no further. 


Pride goes before a fall. His Mammy 
went home, and that aight he woke up cry- 
ing for her; crying shockingly, with fierce 
throbs of pain in the old spot, for which, 
possibly, such exercise had been not the 
most soothing treatment; and his father 
called me to give him an hypodermic, which 
occasionally | dared to do; harnessed the 
team in the middle of the night and, laying 
him, well blanketed from the dew, on pil- 
lows and comforters on the floor of the 
wagon, jogged slowly down the mountain 
and took him home to his mother. 

It was only opiates that kept the child 
alive, I suppose, for some weeks; and then 
the bone discharged again, and it was cool 
weather, and he was up and about, and the 
doctor put on his plaster jacket. 

For a time he got on very well, helped by 
hope; but with the Winter snows the pain 
made a fierce return and hope left him. I 
drove down to see him where he lay. Th 
jacket did not suit his case, and had, some 
time since, to be stripped and broken off. He 
was in a high fever and his eyes burned 
like two beautiful jewels. He took my 
hand as I smoothed back his hair, and 
kissed it between one pain and another. 

“It is a kind hand,” said he; ‘but it 
cannot save me.” 

** Tt shall try, Nicholas,” I said, as well as 
I could; for tears are catching, and his 
mother’s, rolling over her quiet face, were 
more touching than cries. 

‘*Poor Mammy,” he said, lifting his 
wasted hand to her face. ‘I'd better be 
gone, and then the pity wouldn’t make her 
ache so bad. But, oh! I don’t want to die 
and leave ail the light! I want to stay in 
this sweet world! I don’t want to leave 
you, Mammy! I don’t want never to see 
you any more; and father, too! And it’s 
dark, it’sdark; sodark there!” and he also 
burst out crying. 

‘*But I can’t bear the pain!” he said: 
‘*[t’s cruel on me. I can’t bear the pain!” 

Perhaps there are some who can tell what 
it means when children are made to suffer 
this way. I can’t. 

However, I began my hospital researches 
again. ‘‘I’m afraid its too late to be of 
any use,” said the doctor. ‘‘ But yet they 
have such appliances, and such hourly pres- 
ence of skill in these places that I feel sure 
they could support and straighten his back 
and make things easier to him. That is if 
septiceemia does not set in first, There is 
the Old People’s Asylum; we’ve overlooked 
it, [ think. Let us see what they will do. 
if you could only manage to go up in per- 
son, perhaps the interview would be more 
useful than a letter.” 

Of course I went up to Wampanoag in 
person next day, whether I] could manage 
it or not. I found kindness, science, inter- 
est itself. They would take the child with- 
out delay, if his parents were unable to 
pay. It was an inflexible regulation of the 
place that only the penniless could be ad 
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mitted free. Did I know the condition of 
the parents? Be sure I held my tongue 
about that luckless little house of theirs. 
I could ascertain. And if the father would 
certify on oath that he was destitute of 
money or property I might bring the child 
to-morrow. 

I went home radiant. At last the thing 
was accomplished. But I reckoned without 
my gardener. I forgot the Old Scotch Cov- 
enanter's blood in the veins of little Nich- 
olas’s father. ‘fhe stiff old Presbyterian 
would not swear himself destitute while he 
owned a house and land, to save his child’s 
life or his own. 

‘*How can you ? How can you?” I cried: 
‘* With all your child’s future at state? You 
can give your house to me. Deed it to me 
to-morrow. I will give it back to you when 
Nicho!as comes out.” 

‘*It would be a false oath, all the same, 
ma’am!” gaid he stubbornly, although with 
a strange thrill in his voice. 


**T never thought it of you!” I said. 
‘*To care more for the problematical safety 
of your own soul than for your child’s 
well-being ——” 

‘*Tt’s not problematical, ma’am!” said my 
gardener, rising and looking me full in the 
eye. ‘‘And it’s not the safety of my soul. 
It’s the order of my Master, andI cannot 
disobey it for my own life, nor for my own 
flesh and blood, that’s dearer than life!” 

I saw that I might as well talk to Ailsa 
Crag. The man grew white and thin like 
the ghost of an old skeleton leaf; but that 
was the end of the People’s Asylum, so far 
as little Nicholas was concerned. Somehow 
the child of that man seemed all the more 
worth saving. I did not feel I could give 
the matter up. I was haunted by a sense of 
responsibility for the child’s life. Perhaps 
I had not presented the matter as I might 
by personal effort. I dropped everything 
and went up to the city, and visited public 
and private asylums alike. Too old for 
this, too young for that, too well off for the 
other, too poor for the last, and too chronic 
for any of them. I succeeded no better in 
person than by letter. 

I am, myself, not the strongest person in 
the world. I got a cold through my ex- 
ertions that tucked me up in bed and took 
a good month out of my work, and then I 
set out again. There was one other, and 
only one—The House Beautiful. It was 
one where people paid; but there was 
a single free bed. I wrote while I was in 
bed myself. The free bed was occupied, I 
learned. They would let me know when 
it wasempty. But, meanwhile, if the pa- 
tient could pay, they would make the terms 
and time easy. 

Let me know! The boy might be dead 
or doubled into a whole alphabet of ss by 
that time! There was nothing to do but to 
pay. Now, that could have been done long 
ago quite as easily as it could be done now. 
It was all but impossible now. Little Nich- 
olas was not my only care, and every cent 
of my income had been appropriated to its 
specific purposes before he came along. 
And not only that was the case, but all my 
resources of beggary had been exhausted, 
and [ really had not had the courage to go 
to any of my wealthy acquaintance for 
more than I already received of them for 
such uses; but I must summon up courage 
now and hide myself and my fine feelings 
out of sight. If I could have put on a mask 
I would; but then I should have got no 
money at all, of course. 

Good fortune went with mea little way 
as I trudged through the March snow and 
slush. I had twenty-five dollars here to- 
day, and twenty-five dollars there. Then I 
found that the market was dull; that stocks 
were down; that there was no business 
doing; that the dividends were not in yet. 

‘*Well,” 1 said, when I footed up the 
receipts of this bitter adventuring—for I 
never could quite get over the sensation 
that I was begging for myself—‘ there is 
always one resource left. I can pawn my 
diamond pin. I’ve no business with such a 
pin, anyway; and I shouldn’t keep it if it 
were not a legacy that it seems disgraceful 
to part with.” 

I went up to the city again and pledged 
the lovely bauble, and came home with just 
the funds in hand for Nicholas’s stay in the 
House Beautiful. At my gate they brought 
me out a letter, before I left the phaeton. 
It was from the head of the House Beauti- 





ful, saying the little free bed was unex- Second line.—Right-hand word is father ; left- 


pectedly empty, and I could bring my boy. 
I just cried out with pleasure; pleasure at 
having succeeded at last, and pleasure be- 
cause there were so many, many other 
things to which the money could be turned. 
I called for the gardener in a hurry; but he 
had gone home, and I turned the horse’s 
bead about and whipped down that hill 
faster than I ever did before. Success after 
such long effort made me feel, in the first 
rush, as if it were success in curing the boy 
and he was already well. 

How lovely the land lay beneath me as 
we sped along. A glamor of April sunset, 
casting rose and gold abroad, gilded every- 
thing that did not blush. How sweet and 
fresh was the smell of the upturned furrows 
of the earth. Every twig and spray was 
red with sap; every bud was swelling; the 
grass, that thing like God’s providence, was 
green. The birds twittered their even song; 
I twittered mine, too, as we drove. 

The old gardener came out to meet me 
as we drew up at the humble door. “ Will 
you come in and look at him, ma’am?” he 
said, as I called out my good news. ‘ He 
is in a freer bed than any hospital of them 
all can give him. My little Nicholas died 
an hour ago.” 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
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WELL-KNOWN SAYINGS WITH AUTHORS. NO. 2. 
Saying of 31 letters. 
My 3, 19, 6, 22 is a roof. 
My 1, 16, 29, 26, 28 is a growl. 
My 14, 21, 15, 23, 11 is a game of cards, 
My 30, 2, 18, 12 is a small destructive insect. 
My 17, 5, 27 is a cave. 
My 10, 4, 8, 7 is a movement of the feet. 
My 31, 25, 20, 24, 13, 9 is to tease. 
AUTHOR OF THE ABOVE, 

In clipping, but not in cut. 

In cottage, but not in hut, 

In narrow, but not in close. 

In portion, but not in dose, 

In crevice, but not in crack. 

In wanting, but not in lack. 

In crocus, but not in plant. 

In yielding, but not in grant. 

In bleakness, but not in cold. 

In treasure, but not in gold. 

In chowder, but not in fish. 

In platter, but not in dish. 

In canter, but not in trot, 

In cradle, but not in cot. 

DIAMOND, 
- 


. 
* * * * * 
* * * 
+. 
1, A consonant; 2, a number; 3, a relative; 
4, a measure ; 5, a vowel. 


SQUARE WORD. 

* es * * 

* * * * 

* * * * 

SS €4.¢0.@ 

1, Word across: the name of the month; 2, 
good works; 3, low, sometimes applied to tide ; 
4, to spy. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My 4,5, 6, 7, is an insect. 

My 13, 14, 15, is a bolt, 

My 1, 2, 3, is ancient. 

My 9, 11, 12, is to wipe. 

My 10, 8, is a male. 

My 16, 14, 9, 8, is to venture. 

My whole is a well-known old lady. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In talon, but not in beak, 
In vapor, but not in reek. 
In minute, but not in time. 
In guinea, but not in dime. 
In mother, but not in ma, 
In father, but not in pa. 
In naughty (why how you do gape !) 
My whole word is plain if you only look sharp. 


CENTRAL WORD PUZZLE, 
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The central letter of each line commences the 
word of four letters read toward the right, and 
toward the left. The short words have three of 
the four letters alike. 

Example, tao Boar. 

Right-hand word of first line is great; left- 
hand word is an ornamental vessel. 





hand word is a religious dignitary. 

Third line.—Right-hand word is part of a 
man’s dress ; left-hand word is to persuade. 

Fourth line.—Right-hand word monkeys ; left- 
hand word is summit. 

Fifth line.—Right-hand word is a kind of sea- 
weed ; left-hand word is a reservoir. 

Sixth line.—Right-hand word is not to be in- 
dustrious ; left-hand word is to do a thing lazily. 

Seventh line.—Right-hand word is a sign ; left- 
hand word is a Hebrew measure. 

Eighth line.—Righi-hand word is a tide ; left- 
hand wordisnigh. The central word is a very 


delightful one to children. M. B. H. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
* a * 
* * * * * * 
* * * * * ** * * * 
* * * ** * 
* « 


1, of left-hand diamond, a consenant ; 2, a play- 
thing: 3, with right-hand diamond, a juggler; 
4, a play upon words ; 5, a consonant. 

1, of right-hand diamond, a consonant; 2, a 
piece of wood ; 3, given with the right hand dia- 
mond; 4, aweapon;5,aconsonant. M. B. H. 





Answers to puzzles will be published next 
week. 


Selections. 
SOULS AND RAIN-DROPS. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 











Lieut rain-drops fall and wrinkle the sea, 
Then vanish, and die utterly. 

One would not know that rain-drops fell, 
If the round sea-wrinkles did not tell. 


So souls come down and wrinkle life, 

And vanish in the flesh-sea strife. 

One might not know that souls had place, 

Were’t not for the wrinkles in life’s face. 
—Lippincott’ s. 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 











{From a Symposium In The North American Review,] 





I must confess to a certain embarrassment 
in attempting to comment on the paper of 
‘* A Non-Church-Goer,” from a diff 
find in determining whether it should be 
treated as a serious communication or as a 
sort of jest. Asa serious attempt to state 
facts, 1 could read it only with astonish- 
ment; for from beginning to end it assumes 
as well-known fact what is well known to 
every person of intelligence upon the sub- 
ject to be the reverse of fact. 

The substance of the article in review is 
the repetition, with variations, of the as- 
sertion that ‘‘ it is a generally admitted fact 
that in these days only a small portion, even 
of intelligent and eminently respectable peo- 
ple, are regular attendants upon religious 
services on Sunday.” This is palpably un- 
true, and yet it is reiterated again and 
again. ‘‘The majority,” says the writer, 
‘‘of intelligent and well-meaning people, 
whoee purposes are | ay whose aspirations 
are high, whose conduct is upright, do not 
and cannot believe what the churches teach, 
and they are weary of its reiteration.” After 
making this assertion, that intelligent and 
moral people have generally withdrawn from 
attendance upon our churches, the writer 
then proceeds to discuss reasons for his 
false fact. 

It would have been the part of an intelli- 
gent writer to make at least superficial in- 
vestigation to discover whether the facts 
are as imagined. One whose purpose, 
however, is simply to stir up the lions ma 
not care whether his stick is tipped with 
fact or fancy. But the fact is easy to ob- 
tain. It is patent to the eye, and a few 
minutes’ search in the Census Reports and 
in the Year Books of our religious bodies 
would give the desired information to any 
one who was not desirous to remain in ig- 
norance of it. I suppose it is the United 
States that is chiefly being considered in 
this discussion; aud it is a fact easily dem- 
onstrated that the proportion of members 
of so-calied Evangelical Protestant churches 
is now considerably larger than at any pre- 
vious time within the century. There is 
in the United States a population of fifty 
millions of people of all ages. Of these, 
over ten millions, more than one in five, 
are communicants in Evangelical Protest- 
ant churches. Mind, I say communicants. I 
do not say nominal members, adherents. I 
do not count in the baptized children. There 
are actually enrolled as communicants, 
who are chiefly adults, by trustworthy statis- 
tical reports, by count and not by guess 
work, over ten million men and women. 
These represent five million families which 
are attendants at church, and the children 
of which, and many of the adults, are at- 
tendants but not communicants. We are 
within bounds if we say that they repre- 
sent thirty millions of people who recog- 
nize themselves as attendauts or adherents 
of the churches. Here we have at once a 
handsome majority of our people in this 
Protestant division of the believing Church. 
But we must add to these, according to the 
best computations, over six millions of 
Catholics. ‘‘A Non-Church-Goer” may 
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deny that either they or the thirty million 
Protestants are ‘intelligent and eminently 
respectable people”; but he cannot claim 
that they ‘‘do not believe what the churches 
teach.” That would be absurd. ‘They do 
believe. 

We have, then, at a moderate calculation 
thirty-six of the fifty millions of our popu- 
lation who are recognized as regular at- 
tendants on those churches whose faitb, we 
are told, has ceased to attract men of cult- 
ure and intelligence. Of these ten millions 
are active communicants of Protestant 
churches. And this immense number of 
communicants represents a rapidly increas- 
ing proportion of our population. In 1800, 
there were, according to the best available 
Statistics, 365,000 evangelical communi- 
cants in the country, being seven per cent. 
of the population of 5,808,483. In 1850, 
there were 3,529,988 such communicants, 
being fifteen per cent. of the population of 
21,191,876. In 1870, there were 6,673,396 
such communicants, being seventeen per 
cent. of the population of 88,588,371. In 
1880, the communicants had risen to 10,- 
065,963, being a little over twenty per cent. 
of the population of 50,152,866. The in- 
crease in population since 1800 has been 
ninefold; that in evangelical communi- 
cants has been twenty-seven fold; three 
times as great as in the population. So 
much for the random assertion that ‘ only 
a small proportion, even of intelligent or 
eminently respectable people, are regular 
attendants upon religious services on Sun- 
day,” and ‘the proportion is diminishing 
year by year.” On the contrary, the pro- 
portion is increasing so rapidly that if ‘‘A 
Non-Church-Goer's” life should be pro- 
longed many decades, the greater likelihood 
is that he will have to hide himself away or 
emigrate to escape the danger of being con- 
verted. 

Does our imaginative friend say that he 
had in mind the ‘intelligent and eminent- 
ly respectable,” and that the churchmem- 
bers and church-goers are of a different 
class? He dares say it, probably, for he 
gives no evidence of measuring his words; 
but it would be palpably untrue. It does 
not need proof that the classes which are 
eminently non-intelligent or non-respect- 
able are, like our friend, almost to a man, 
non-church-goers. When a_ previously 
vicious man attaches himself toa church, 
it is a step toward respectability. The 
Church educates its members in honesty 
and thrift. Churchmembers average much 
more moral, intelligent, and wealthy than 
non-churchmembers. This is. the natural 
product of their church-training. Go into 
almost any community and you will find 
the “‘eminently respectable” people gen- 
erally church-goers, if not churchmembers. 
Every village this side of Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, is full of the proof of it. If you find 
anywhere a community which does not go 
to church, you find one where life is not 
safe, and where Judge Lynch does the 
preaching. It is the saloon and groggery 
population which supplies the larger part 
of non-churchgoers. 

But do not intelligent men keep away 
from the church? Yes, some of them; but 
not many. The vast majority of really in- 
telligent people are adherents of the church. 
Some are not; but they are comparatively 
few. There are men of French or Spanish 
birth who have learned to despise Koman- 
ism, and who, in throwing it off, have 
thrown off all faith. There are Germans 
by birth who have succumbed to a local 
tide of unbelief. There are Jews to whom 
Judaism seems a decayed religion, and who 
have accepted no other. There are physi- 
cians who have learned that brain activity 
and mind activity are correlate, and who 
conclude it is all brain and no soul. There 
are students of Nature who see majestic, 
immutable laws, and are satisfied that the 
law of the vibrant atom and the developing 
molecule is God enough. There are brave 
and good men who have thought out, or 
thought along the accretions of accepted 
creeds, and suppose they must reject the 
creeds no less than the accretions. There 
are thousands of such, and they have their 
own coteries in our cities where they chiefly 
abound, and they are numerous in the ag- 
gregate; but they are yet a small fraction 
compared with the great body of our in- 
telligent and moral people who still are at- 
tached, and in increasing ratio, to our 
churches. 

Does ‘** A Non-Church-Goer” wish to tally 
names? Who stand at the head of our de- 
partments and schools of science? Who 
are they in geology? Go down the list, 
from Dana and Le Conte, and see whether 
they are church-goers or not. In biology, 
begin with Gray, the stoutest Darwinian of 
them all, but a devout member of an ortho- 
dox church; in astronomy, with Young 
and Newcomb; go through all the sciences 
and count their devotees, and I am not 
afraid to let the tally tell whether the Chris- 
tain faith has been rejected. Who are the 
friends of education? Who scatter their 
money over our land to sow it with col- 
leges? It is Christian men, almost exclu- 
sively Christian men, who do it in the inter- 
est of the Christianity which they love. 
Who have sent teachers to our Freedmen 
and our Indians, and are giving them com- 
mon schools and universities to pay the 
debt we owe them and to make them intel- 
ligent citizens? Who else is it that loves 
intelligence and morality enough to do this 
but Christian believers? When a body of 
people who have repudiated the Church do 
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the same, we are surprised, and fill the air 
with plaudits. Mr. Adler’s Society for 
Ethical Culture, with all its strength of 
wealthy Hebrew and Gentile unbelief, has 
established a kindergarten or two for the 

oor in this city, and we praise it louldly. 

tis well done. But Sarah B. Cooper and 
her San Francisco Bible-class have estab- 
lished five times as many—and what of it ? 

The Church exhausted? The sanctu- 
ariesempty ? Who does not go to church? 
Take any village and reckon from house to 
house of the reputable inhabitants, and 
they nearly all go to church. Watch the 
front doors of Fifth Avenue, and see what 
one fails to open at half-past ten Sunday 
morning to send its dwellers to church. 
The world of society, of culture, of 
wealth, goes to church. ‘‘ Where do 
you go to church?” is one of the 
first questions asked of new acquaint- 
ances, because all go to church somewhere. 
Ours is a church-going people, a church- 
respecting, a church-honoring people, and 
never more so than now. 

HereI might stop. If the assumption is 
wrong, the explanations given are not 
Worth considering. The two given are as 
false as the assumption that our churches 
have ceased to attract. One is that our 
intelligent people have ceased to believe 
the dogmas of the Church. It must be met 
with a simple denial. The other is as amus- 
ing as it is amazing. It is that churches 


make such enormous pecuniary de- 
mands on people that they cannot 
afford to go. Seeing that church privi- 


leges for a family cost, on an average, in 
our city churches, less than one moderate 
smoker's cigars, the weight of this objec- 
tion can be judged. I should have thought 
a certain shame would have prevented its 
being offered. Ican assure ‘‘ A Non-Church- 
Goer” that church-goers loveto give money 
for what they think will promote education, 
morality, and religion, and that with them 
it increases the popularity of a pastor if he 
is very faithfulin urging them to open their 
pocket-books for benevolence. I must also 
tell him that I was inclined to regard him 
as having written not in earnest, and as 
having attempted only to gather into shape 
the wildest current prejudices, largely be- 
cause he gives utterance tothis objection to 
the church, and because, in doing it, he 
repeats the quip that it costs a hundred dol- 
lars to get five dollars to the heathen. If 
he had said this deliberately, with intention 
to be believed, he would have been guilty 
of slander. The statement is a falsehood, 
unredeemed by a shadow of evidence. Our 
missionary societies publish full financial 
reports; anybody can read them; they are 
managed by careful business men, and as 
economically as any other enterprises; and 
only a small and reasonable percentage is 
spent formanagement, a smaller percentage 
than is spent by our life insurance compa- 
nies, which do their business at home. 


THE PAINTED POETRY OF WATTS 
AND ROSSETTI. 


Mr. Warrts’s and Mr. Rossetti’s painted 
poetry could hardly be more unlike in the 
chief characteristics. It is desired here n't 
so much to criticise as to describe their 
work. The year that includes these re- 
markable exhibitions includes also the death 
of Mr. Rossetti. Regret at the compara- 
tively early death of so great a genius is still 
too keen for any who have long cared for 
his genius to wish to dwell on any signs of 
unfulfilled promise to be found in the work. 
Sufficient is to say it stands victoriously 
the ordeal of being collected and exhib- 
ited together. That the work of Mr. Watts 
stood the test last year is unnecessary 
to add; so unanimous was the verdict. 
It is, of course, only the sifted few of 
many generations that give the final ver- 
dict which places the great where they 
are eventually to stand among the great. 
In the course of time, even when 
the absence of true instinct and fine 
taste fails to supply the public with a gen- 
uine appreciation of true genius in art, 
fame and the halo which shines round a 
great name all the brighter the further his- 
tory puts it back into the mystery of the 
past, will attract the imagination even of 
the dullest; for we all more or less take 
genius for granted and approach its work 
with foregone conclusions as to its merit, 
when the opinion of a few centuries has 
guaranteed it. But till then there will al- 
ways be found many who prefer putting to 
them any unexplained individuality in the 
work under a microscope, and analyzing 
any points which do not fit into precon- 
ceived necessities in art, than reveling in the 
chief characteristic of the work—namely, 
that it is the work of genius, of gifts most 
rarely bestowed on humanity, and still 
more rarely worked out in any complete 
form. The many ‘‘duts” which invariably 
follow the statement that a man of our time 
isa oe prove how chary are the public 
in their enthusiasm for the quality, how 
little genuine love and sympathy it creates. 
Genius startles, it excites attention; but 
only slowly does it wield its real power, 
and only time can place it on its right 
pedestal. 

It may be asked what is the use of con- 
necting so as to compare the art of Mr. 
Watts and that of Mr. Rossetti, when they 
are so different that the only point in com- 
mon is that both are poet-painters and have 
each produced examples of the highest ex- 
pressional art to be found in the work of 
our day. 








In the present case there is a desire to 
protest alike for the special virtues in both 
poet-painters. It is felt that, in Mr. Watts’s 
art, there is a perfection in the poetry of 
form which has never been surpassed, and 
in Mr. Rossetti’s art a vividness of beauty 
in the poetry of color equally pre-eminent. 
Perhaps it may be said with truth that our 
emotions are more elevated by Mr. Watts’s 

etic art and rendered more vivid by Mr. 

ossetti’s. It must be felt, however, by 
any who seriously study their work, that 
both artists are steeped not only with ‘sin- 
cerity of emotion,” but by worship of emo- 
tion for beauty. It is to both a sacred 
flame, though one may worship at the 
wider, freer light of the sun itself, and the 
other at the flame on an enshrined altar. 
The poetry of both emanates from a sense 
of awe and mystcry; though to the one the 
poetic impulse of his art is like the mystery 
of dawn when clear rays shoot up into in- 
finite, wide-spreading space, giving promise 
of a yet fuller light. 

Both are great colorists, both great mas- 
ters of the beauty of tone and design of line, 
but Mr. Watts has as much the power of a 
sculptor as of a painter. Mr. Rossetti has, 
comparatively speaking, nothing of the 
sculptor in him. In Mr. Watts’s painting 
there is invariably the poetry of atmosphere, 
often of sea and sky space; in Mr. Rossetti’s 
work the designs are treated as almost on 
one plane. If any distance comes into the 
design, it is colored so as to bring it close 
upon the foreground, as in the ‘‘ Hesterna 
Rosa” and ‘‘ Dr. Johnson and the Metho- 
dists.” 

In Mr. Watts’s color and tone there is ex- 
quisite poetry in the suggestion of atmos- 
phere and in the veil of mystery which dis- 
tance gives, whilst there is in Mr. Rossetti’s 
work a greater power in the beauty of the 
thing itself. Perhaps in no painting ever 
before seen have the concentrated rays of a 
brain on fire with color-worship glowed 
with such fervent strength or such peremp- 
tory individuality as in Mr. Rossetti’s; nor 
has any artist ever more completely con- 
quered the stubbornness of the pigment in 
oil painting, nor made color burn with more 
vivid, jewel-like intensity, like the brilliancy 
of stained glass through which light is 
glowing. Iuhis art there is a sense of rich- 
ness and decorative splendor which has a 
distinct poetry of its own. Not the tiniest 
space is left he sd to chances. Every 
smallest detail is designed in harmony and 
tone with the whole. Never have draperies, 
jewels, or flowers been treated with more 
freedom, richness, and grandeur of design, 
or with more oumeietenete and reverence 
for their beauty.—NVineteenth Century. 
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PROPOSED CANAL THROUGH 
PALESTINE. 


Wuite the necessity for a second Suez 
canal has caused practical men in this coun- 
try to consider how best to meet it, the 
mere notion of a rival canal has not un- 
naturally excited the jealousy of M. de 
Lesseps and hiscountrymen. One result of 
the opposition already manifested by the 
French has been the preparation of an alter- 
native scheme which will soon be placed 
before the public. The proprietors of this 
one are ready to leave to M. de Lesseps the 
a, which he claims of canal making 
through Egypt. Their design is to form a 
water-way through Palestine from Acre, on 
the Mediterranean, to Akabah, on the Red 
Sea. The undertaking is yet in its prelim- 
inary stage, nothing more having been done 
than to form a small company, with the 
Duke of Marlborough as chairman and 
other distinguished persons as directors, to 
raise capital wherewith to survey the pro- 
posed route. 

In order to construct the Palestine Chan- 
nel it is proposed to make a canal 25 
miles in length, from Haifa, in the Bay of 
Acre, through the plain of Asdraelon to the 
valley of the River Jordan. This canal 
is to be 200 feet wide and 40 feet deep. 
This will bring the Mediterranean into the 
heart of Palestine. In order that the waters 
of the Dead Sea may be made to mingle 
with those of the, Red Sea, it is proposed to 
cut a canal 20 miles in length from 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah to the Dead 
Sea. If these things were successfully per- 
formed, it is expected that an inlan 





sea. 
about 200 miles long, ae in 
width from three to ten miles, and 
deep enough to float vessels of the 


largest size, would extend from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea. Itis right to note 
that the scheme is by no means a novel 
one. From the year 1837, when the extra- 
ordinary depression of the Dead Sea and 
the downward slope to the north of the 
Wady Arabah became generally known, 
many men of science have speculated as to 
the best way in which to turn the great 
ravine of the Jordan into a waterway be- 
tween two seas. Captain Allen, R. N., 
gave special attention to this in 1855. He 
traversed a great part of the route with a 
view to determine whether the project were 
feasible, and, arriving at the conclusion 
that the natural obstacles were not insur- 
mountable, he submitted his views to the 
government. Since then the physical 
geography of Western Palestine has be- 
come much better known, owing to the la- 
bors of the societies formed both in this 
country and the United States for ex-. 
ploring and surveying the country. But 
an important, if not the vital point yet re- 
mains in utter obscurity. The region be- 





tween the southern end of the Dead Sea 
and the Gulf of Akabah is virtually an un- 
known land. It has been crossed more 
than once, but no European has yet trav- 
ersed it from end to end and thoroughly 
mastered its physical characteristics. The 
consequence is a conflict of testimony and 
opinion, save on one point—that it abounds 
in scorpions and serpents; and that the 
Arabs who dwell in or near it areas wild 
and intractable as venomous reptiles ap- 
pears to be beyond dispute. The engineer 
may be able to face the terrors of savage 
men and dragons, but he will be baffled 7 
masses of rock, and the chance of roc 
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avn and Garden, 


| he Agricultural Editor will be giad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of oursubscribers who feel svecially interested. \ 





CALIFORNIA RAISINS. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 





Tue only grapes produced by California during 
the s1oneer days of this state were the so-called 
Mission variety, a kind introduced by the Fran- 
ciscan friars at San Gabriel in 1772. The grape 
received its name from the fact that it was the 
only variety ever found in any of the twenty-one 
missions that dot the Pacific Coast. This fruit 
was of a dark red color, and very sweet ; a hardy, 
very prolific bearer. 

During 1850 and 1851 there were but very few 
vineyards in that state, but the owners of those 
few profited by their possessions, as is shown by 
the recorded prices of those times. Grapes sold 
in San Francisco for fifty and seventy-five cents 
per pound, 

In 1856 grapes were more plenty, and they were 
sold at 37 cents per pound; a low enough price 
for those times, considering that the grapes had 
all to be brought from Los Angeles, packel in 
sawdust, on a journey of more than four hun- 
dred miles to San Francisco. 

About two years after this, however, vineyards 
were started in the northern and central portions 
of the state and in the placer regions of the 
Sierras. Up to this time the only grape com- 
monly planted was the Mission. A few French 
horticulturists near San José, however, had 
obtained some different kinds from their native 
land. 

The grapes were for the greater pert made 
into wine, until a little more than ten years ago, 
when some owners of vineyards in the state began 
to wonder whether raisins could be produced in 
California. Many of the experiments tried at 
that time were most extraordinary ; for the vini- 
culturists knew little or nothing of the kind of 
grapes most suitable for being made into good 
raisins, and so they planted all varieties, 
tonugh-skinned as well as thin; paid no 
attention to the kind of soil most fit for their 
vines; dried the grapes often very carelessly ; and 
then, disgusted at the result of their work, con- 
cluded that there wae no use in trying to pro. 
duce raisins in California. 

Many refused to make any more attempts; but 
some, resolving to try again, commenced to collect 
information on the subject, and soon began to 
perceive the reason of their failures and the ways 
of remedying them. 

In 1875, three or four years after the first at- 
tempts at raisin-growing, the crop produced was 
eighteen thousand boxcs, of twenty pounds each, 
and the annual amount has steadily increased 
until, in 1882, the crop was about one hundred 
thousand boxes, about sixty thousand of which 
were used by this coast, A great increase is ex- 
pected in the near future; for there are large 
tracts of vineyards planted with raisin grapes 
that have not yet borne fruit, but are expected to 
do 80 s00n. 

It has been discovered that the climate and 
soil of the whole foot-hill country of California 
are well adapted for producing raisins. Prob- 
ably the area fitted for this industry comprises 
about twenty thousand square miles. Raisin 
vineyards are planted in Yolo, Solano, Fresno, 
Santa Cruz, Los Angeles, San Diego, and other 
central ‘and southern counties. One of the 
largest raisin-vineyards in the state is that of 
Gov. Leland Stanford, in Tehama County, com- 
prising some one thousand acres. 

Riverside, in San Bernardino County, has some 
eight thousand irrigated acres where are raised 
the best raisins that California produces. The 
price of land fitted for raisin culture varies 
throughout the state from ten to one hundred 
dollars per acre. Some of the grain lands are 
being taken for raisin growing, asit is said that 
in a good location raisins are from five to ten 
times as profitable as wheat. Indeed, one of the 
experienced wheat-growers of the state recently 
said that he would prefer owning forty acres of 
good raisin-land to five hundred acres of wheat- 
land, because the profits of the former would be 
greater and the crops more sure than the latter. 

Vineyards are usually plowed here twice every 
year. The vines are set from eight to twelve feet 
apart, so as to leave room for plowing between 
them, The picking season for raisin grapes 
uenally begins about the first of September. In 
the southern portion of the state Indians are 
frequently employed as pickers, Many of these 
are old men, but they work steadily and very 
cheaply 

The method of preparing raisins in Califor- 
nia is as follows: When the grapes are thought 
to be ripe enough they are picked with the 
greatest care. The bloom must not be brushed 
off, neither must any grapes be broken from the 
stems, as such grapes during drying will shrivel 
up and be worthless. The bunches, instead of 
being laid on the ground or on a stone bed, as 
in other countries, are placed in light wooden 
trays, two by three feet in size, and capable of 
holding some twenty pounds. These trays are 





exposed to the sun. Often, if the vineyard is 
on a sloping hill and the rows of vines are ten 
or twelve feet apart, the trays are placed between 
the rows, and the grapes dry there. After about 
a week anda half the trays are turned over to 
allow the under side of the grapes to dry, An 
empty tray is placed on top of a full one, the 
whole turned over, and the grapes are left with 
the under side up, in the new tray, so prevent- 
ing handling the fruit. 

After the grapes have been exposed to the sun 
for two or three weeks, they are carefully slipped 
into sweat-boxes. This sweating process is said 
to be a California invention necessitated by the 
over-drying, to which almost all California 
raisins are subject. 

It is customary to change the raisins from the 
trays to the sweat-boxes at a time when the 
stems are some vyhat moistened by a slight fog 
or dew. Often, however, owing to the dewless 
Summer nights of the interior portion of the 
state, the owner is compelled to moisten the 
raisins by using water through a fine sprinkler 
before putting them into the sweat-boxes. 

These boxes are kept in a stere-room for about 
two weeks. By that time there is a sort of me- 
dium established between the moist and dry 
raisins, and the stems will be found to be tough 
instead of brittle, as they were when taken from 
the trays, 

Iron packing-frames are used in boxing the 
raisins for market. Five pounds of fruit are 
placed on the bottom of the packing-frame, 
pressed firmly down, and the separate bottom of 
the frame withdrawn, The fruit is kept in place 
by the sides and ends of the frame until pressed 
into the box in which it is to be sold. 

Of course this process of making raisins is 
only used by the small farmers. In larger vine- 
yards the making of raisins is hastened by the 
use of artificial heat. After sun-drying the fruit 
for a time it is taken to a drying-room, where it 
is exposed to strong currents of hot air. This 
process takes only about one-third of the time re- 
quired in regular sun-drying; but the raisins 
are not so good as those made by the latter 
process, and they are not suitable for trans- 
portation ; for they do not keep well. 

The cost of growing grapes and preparing 
raisins for one-year-old vines is about fifty-seven 
dollars per acre. Twenty-five dollars per acre 
will be added to this each succeeding year on ac- 
count of the expense of the additional labor re- 
quired. At the end of half-a-dozen years the 
owner will probably make about four or five 
hundred dollars per acre from the sale of raisins. 
The Muscatel and seedless Suitana are the grapes 
chiefly used in raisin-making. It takes about 
four pounds of grapes to make one of raisins. 

Of course there are some faults to be found 
with California raisins. They are not generally 
sorted before being sent to market, and the con- 
sequence is that the purchaser sometimes finds 
some of the raisins dried too much and others 
not enough. Then those raisins that are raised 
in some of the coast counties are often deficient 
in flavér. These counties have much fog, and, 
as the trays remain uncovered at night, the rai- 
sins are injured. Doubtless these faults will 
disappear as the viniculturists learn more about 
the best methods of raisin-making. 

As it is, some very good specimens are pro- 
duced. Mr. Henry Grosjean, the French Vini- 
cultural Commissioner, when on a recent visit to 
this coast, said that the California raisins shown 
him were as fine as those of France er Spain. 

The demand of the Eastern States for Cali- 
fornia raisins is increasing every year, the sales 
for 1882 being twenty per cent. in advance of the 
year before. 

A few of the small raisin grapes, known as 
Zante currants, have also been grown in this 
state; but their raising is as yet a matter of ex- 
periment. 

East OAKLAND, CAL, 


USEFUL NOTES. 








Hens should be invariably set on the ground. 
When I have one that I wish to act as mother, 
and there are not many good mothers in a flock, 
I take her from her nest, after she has set for a 
day, and place her under a coop in a pleasant 
grassy yard enclosed by an evergreen hedge. I 
give her at first a China egg. If she will brood 
this, after another day I give her what true eggs 
she can fairly cover. The coop is left closed for 
a couple of days with food and water as far from 
the hen as possible. After a couple of days the 
coop is opened to let her out when she wishes. 
For once or twice there is danger that she may 
go back to her barn nest. She must be watched 
and if necessary carried back to her eggs. 
Games will rarely ever make this mistake. Set- 
ting on the ground the eggs do not get overheated 
or overdry and the hatch is generally excellent. 

Hellebore, dusted on very plentifully, is the best 
remedy I have tried for squash bugs. Repeat it 
after a rain. But always have some seed on 
hand and fill up badly-injured hills at once. It 
will do to fill up with cucumbers or musk- 
melons as late as June 20th. Boxes put on when 
the seed is sowed are generally a preventive, 
but not always. 

Don’t forget: take a part of water, put in one 





spoonful of kerosene and two of hellebore ; and 

one thorough application will end the rose slugs. 

Sprinkle it on with a dust broom, or through a 

coarse sprinkler. G. 
CORN SMUT. 

THE experiments and investigations carried on 
at Pine Hedge farm during the past two years, 
to learn something about corn smut, have been 
interesting, if not entirely satisfactory. We 
were led into the study of the subject by receiv- 
ing a sample of sweet corn from a friend, for 
trial, which proved to be excessively smutty when 
ready to harvest, nearly fifty per cent. of the 
ears being more or less affected. The following 
year, two samples selected from this smutty lot, 
were planted in different fields. One sample 
was planted by the usual method, without special 
preparation, while the other sample was treated 
to a strong solution of sulphate of copper or blue 
stone, in the same way that wheat and other 
small grains are sometimes treated for killing 
smut on them. The experiment appeared to be 
a very useful one, the dry seed producing corn 
as badly smutted as the crop of the previous 
year, while from the pickled seed the crop was 
almost absolutely clean. A sample of field corn 
with smutty kernels was also treated with the 
copper solution and planted, producing a crop 
of pretty clean corn as a result. 

Last season the attempt was made to carry 
the investigations further and to reach more 
definite results. Two acres were planted with 
seed corn from a dozen or more different 
sources, all being soaked a short time in a 
sulphate of copper solution. Very little smut 
was seen at harvest time, but the field was 
not entirely clean, as we had hoped. Late in 
the Spring, a sample of sweet corn was plunted 
for late table use. Before planting, the seed was 
thoroughly mixed with smut spores from a col- 
lection made the Fall previous and carefwily kept 
through the Winter ia a tigntly-corked glass bot- 
tle. After mixing the corn and spores together, 
one part was planted, and another part treated 
with a solution of the sulphate of copper, and 
then planted in rows near that which had been 
mixed with smut spores, but not soaked in the 
copper solution. Both lots grew equally well, 
and both lots showed a great deal of smut on the 
leaves of the corn, but almost none on the ears. 
The smut spores planted purposely with the seed, 
evidently tuok possession of the corn plant, 
showing that the spores, kept dry in bottles sev- 
eral months, are in perfect health and ready to 
do their work of destruction to the corn plant 
when an opportunity occurs. If the spores will 
keep sound in a bottle, they would undoubtedly 
keep in a corn crib when attached to the kernels, 
as is the case with much of the corn grown. 

Other observers have found that smutty corn, 
grown on the same field year after year, becomes 
so smutty in a few years that it is not worth 
raising. This seems to show that the smut spores 
live in the soil or on the surface through the 
Winter, enduring all the changes of temperature 
and moisture incident to the exposure. We have 
noticed the same in a field partly on old and 
partly on new ground, the crop being much more 
smutted where corn had grown the year pre- 
vious. If smut spores will live through the 
Winter in the open field and be ready to take 
possession of the next year’s crop, we may reason- 
ably expect they will also live in the manure pile 
made from feeding smutty corn fodder in the 
Winter, and that corn fields manured from such 
a source, would show more or less smut, whether 
the seed planted were clean or otherwise. 

There is, evidently, a wide field for observation 
in this matter of corn smut. So far as we can 
learn, the farmers of Northern New England are 
less troubled with it than are those further south, 
where the Summer is longer and warmer. We 
have had a field of corn show abundance of smut 
early in the season, before the spindle or silk 
begun to make its appearance. The smutty ex- 
crescences were often seen swelling out upon the 
stalk, almost down to the roots, occasionally 
doing little damage to other parts of the plant. 

It is pretty certain that a thorough soaking 
and washing of the seed corn ina strong solu- 
tion of blue stone will tend to prevent smutty 
ears inthe crop. Perhaps an equally thorough 
cleansing in pure water would be as effi- 
cient. It is also evident that simply wetting 
seed corn that has smut spores mixed with it in 
a solution of blue stone will not insure a clean 
crop. 

It is considered by many an open question 
whether smut reaches the plant through the me- 
dium of the seed, the soil, or the air. We are in- 
clined to believe it may be reached through all 
these channels. It has been claimed that breaking 
the leaves during growth opens the way for the 
floating spores to enter the plant. We would 
like to see a hundred corn leaves broken inten- 
tionally for this purpose that showed smut as a 
result, while others left sound were not at- 
tacked, 

In some localities, and with certain varieties 
of corn, this smut problem is one that is very 
serious. No farmer, however well he manures 
and cultivates, can count upon a large crop with 
any degree of certainty so long as ‘his yield is 
liable to be reduced to a large degreé by this 





filthy, disagreeable pest. Our allusion to it at 
this time is for the purpose of exciting an active 
interest in the subject, hoping that others will 
start upon a line of experiments and observa- 
tions, Itis something that is well worthy of 
being worked upon till a solution of the diffi_ 
culty is reached and we are enabled to harvest 
clean, sound corn without discount.— New Eng- 
land Farmer, 


PROMOTING THE WALKING GAIT. 





Tuis is the most valuable property in the gait 
of a horse for the farm, where nearly all the 
work has to be done on a walk. A horse that is 
a good stepper will do from a quarter to a third 
more work than a slow walker, and he will do it 
with the same ease, as it is his natural gait, and 
with proportionately less expenditure of energy ; 
that is, the work will be done with less expense 
of food and waste of flesh for an equal amount 
of work. Then there is the ready action requir- 
ing no urging, and the celerity which hastens the 
finishing of the work, an important item where 
the work is crowding, as in the Spring. Besides, 
both man and horse are free from worry. In 
making up your team, have it matched in gait as 
nearly as possible. The pair will work so much 
the better, whether fast or slow walkers. Of all 
things, avoid coupling a fast stepper with a slow 
one. Where thus united, the good horse will 
fret and mischief may result to his gait and his 
temper. Gait is hereditary, yet, like other quali- 
ties of nature, it may be greatly improved by 
training, especially if begun in the colt. I have 
long wondered at the apparent indifference on 
this subject. Is it that the value of a walking 
gait has escaped notice, or that it is considered 
unworthy of attention, or incapable of improve- 
ment? As well saya trotting or running gait 
cannot be improved. We have a quality here to 
be developed which is of far more value than the 
sporting qualities of the horse. 

What the farmer wants, and what the teamster 
and drayman will not object to, is a good, strong 
walker. Sucha horse is not lazy, and less likely 
to be an awkward or stumbling horse. He lifts 
his feet and puts them down well. There is no 
drag in his gait, as with a slow, shuffling, or 
creeping brute. A good walker is usually pos- 
sessed of some spirit. This is necessary to sus- 
tain his gait, if he is to become serviceable. It is 
also an advantage in his training, requiring little 
more than restraint to prevent him from break- 
ing his walk. Beginning with leading the colt 
to halter as soon as he has the use of his feet 
well, before he gets accustomed to break, his 
walk may be readily improved and the habit 
after awhile established, if he is of tractable dis- 
position. If, while running with his dam, he 
should, in his capering, get into a trot or run, it 
will not seriously affect his halter habit, or, later 
on, his practice in the traces. Neither does his 
walking practice interfere with his trotting, 
which, during the course of the former, may also 
be indulged and improved. But let cach be kept 
distinct for the time, so as to secure an impres- 
sion. The colt will soon learn to know what is 
wanted, and if properly encouraged will respond, 
if he is what he should be, tractable, intelligent, 
and sufficiently spirited to carry out what is in- 
tended. If awkward or stupid, he is not worth 
the trial. 

In the absence of a special trainer of colts, any 
man of intelligence who feels an interest in the 
matter and has patience and control of his 
temper may be trusted to undertake the work. 
It is all the better if he be the owner of the colt. 
Not that he will succeed in a full development ; 
but he is pretty sure to so far improve the 
value of his horse as to pay well for the effort, 
and it needs but little improvement to do that 
when the long service of the horse—some twenty 
years or more, with good treatment—is consid- 
ered. At first, lead your colt by the halter. 
Gradually increase his speed. Here will occur 
the greatest difficulty, through the eagerness of 
getting him advanced. By urging him too 
much he will break, and frequent breaking, 
becoming itself a habit, will antagonize and 
defeat what it is intended to promote. Patience, 
with time, is required; and it is the only way. 
The colt is to have his walk so gradually ad- 
vanced that he does not become aware of it. 
When the colt becomes stronger and an advance 
has been made in its gait, so that leading it 
becomes too much of a task, mount the mare 
and couple the young one with its dam. This 
will accustom it to being paired and kept in 
place. The training to a walk requires no such 
exertion as applies to trotting or running. The 
exercise may, therefore, be more frequent and 
of longer duration, but must necessarily be 
mild at first and decided throughout, giving the 
colt to understand that you are its master, but 
a kind master. 

If there is a better way than this let it be 
employed ; for the advantages within reach here 
should no longer be ignored. The thing is to 
get it started. It was so with trotting, the 


possibilities of which were not known till a 
thorough test had been made, and the result 
surprises us all. The walking gait is in the 
_ interest of farmers. No excitement attaches to 
it as with trotting and running, which are sus- 
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tained..by the excitement. It is a matter of 
business only, and may be classed with farm im- 
provements.—F. G. in The Quiltvator. 





- WHY ALWAYS TIMOTHY? 


Tue tendency to fall into routine is nowhere 
more strikingly shown than in our grass lands. 
It is Timothy and clover so generally in all the 
meadows, that one would suppose Timothy was 
the only grass that would succeed in our cli- 
mate. In New England Timothy was formerly 
called ‘‘ Herd’s-Grass,” a name which in Penn- 
aylvania is given to what is known elsewhere as 
Red-top. This formerly led to much confusion ; 
but at present the name ‘‘ Herd’s-Grass” is gen- 
erally dropped. Timothy is especially unsuited 
to the too common method of treating grass 
lands. There are farmers who still, after taking 
a crop of hay, turn their animals upon tbe land, 
after the grass has madea second growth, and 
convert it into a pasture. Timothy forms a 
bulbous swelling at the base of its stems, from 
which next year’s growth will start, and is great- 
ly injured by cattle trampling it and eating off 
the leaves that should protect the bulb during 
the Winter. Some farmers, after a few years, 
give up a mowing lot to pasturage; the grass 
Leing almost entirely Timothy is soon killed in 
spots, as, however valuable for hay, Timothy is 
a poor pasture grass. In many respects, a much 
more useful grass than Timothy is Orchard 
Grass (Dactylis glomerata). This, in Eng- 
land, is generally called ‘Rough Cock’s- 
foot Grass.” Orchard Grass, the only name 
by which it is known in this country, unfortu- 
nately conveys the idea that it is only suited to 
the shade of trees, We never knew a farmer to 
fairly try Orchard Grass who was not so pleased 
with it that he did not continue its use. Yet 
take the country through, it has made its way 
but slowly. It is preferable to Timothy to com- 
bine with clover for hay, as the two are in per- 
fection, that is, in blossom, at the same time, 
while as pasture grass it is vastly superior. 
Orchard Grass is, in fact, a true pasture grass, 
while Timothy is not. It at once recovers after 
it is closely cropped, ani the earliness of its 
growth in Spring is greatly in its favor. The 
chief, in fact the only objection that has been 
made to Orchard Grass, is its tendency to form 

tussocks or clumps, a trouble which may be over- 
come by thick seeding. Two bushels of clean 
seed to the acre, if alone, or one bushel, if clover 
is to be sown with it, will give a sufficiently thick 
growth to prevent the formation of clumps. 
Another grass which should receive more at- 

tention from farmers is the ‘‘ Meadow Oat Grass,” 
or “Tall Meadow Oat Grass” (Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum). In Virginia it is sometimes called 
‘*Peruvian Grass.” In that state and further 
south it has been found especially valuable for 
Winter pasturage. Those who have made a trial 
of this generally neglected grass, speak highly 
of it, especially as it may be sown in the Fall, 
and produce a good crop of hay the next Sum- 
mer. Farmers commit a mistake in confining 
themselves so exclusively to Timothy and not 
experimenting more with other grasses.— Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
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CURING CLOVER HAY. 


Tue best plan is to cut the clover just after a 
rain and quite late in the afternoon. Newly cut 
it will take no injury lying on the ground over 
wight. Next rake it and get it into small cocks 
during the subsequent afternoon. In this con- 
dition it may be left two to three days, though its 
condition would be much improved if covered at 
night with a yard or so square of oil cloth or 
some other hay cap, whether or not rains be 
threatened. The heavy dew which in cool nights 
will condense on the top of one of these heaps 
of clover is almost as injurious in its effect as 
rain, Theclover should not be drawn to the 
barn while a particle of water remains on the 
leaves, either from rain or dew. Draw to the 
barn early in the afternoon, taking the grass as 
it is piled in the cocks and depositing it in the 
mow, mixed half and half with thoroughly dry 
straw. It does not matter how green the clover 
may appear in the cocks. It is really dryer than 
it looks, and in thin layers mixed with straw all 
the dampness will be absorbed without injury. 
When it comes to feeding out in Winter, cut the 
hay and straw together and, thus mixed, every 
particle will be greedily eaten. There is more 
nutriment in wheat and oat straw than is gen- 
erally supposed. Their lack as feeding materi- 
als is in great part in the matter of digestibility, 
and the moistening which the straw secures as- 
sociated in the mow with green-clover hay sup- 
plies this deficiency. 

Under this method of curing clover hay it 
makes little difference how early or immature it 
may be cut. The advocates of late cutting in 
clover, claim that their practice makes the cur- 
ing process easier, as they wait until the leaves 
and stems are partially dried. In this way, how- 
ever, much of the nutritive value of the clover 
is lost. The withered leaves fall to the ground 
and are wasted, except as manure, while the 
dried stems are of little more value as feed than 
80 much straw. Allowing clover to stand until 
half or more of the blossoms have turned brown, 





renders the second or subsequent. growths very 
small and poor. If cut just as the blossoms are 
forming, two crops may be cut ina single season, 
even on land of average quality, while on rich 
land three or four crops may frequently be grown 
during one Summer, thus giving enormous in- 
crease to the bulk of feed secured. In some 
English experiments, clover fertilized with 
sewage water was cut six times in one season. 
Frequent cutting is the plan adopted where clo- 
ver is used as a soiling crop, and farmers who 
have tried it are surprised at the comparatively 
small area which will keep a cow through the 
Summer season.— American Cultivator. 


BUDDING. 


Ir is not half as easy to describe in a manner 
easily understood the operation of budding 
trees as it is for one who has had the training 
to go to work and do it. The work is simple; 
but that helps little in the way of telling how it 
is done. But as the budding season is mow at 
hand—June and July are the favorite months— 
we call to our aid in instructing the novice three 
simple illustrations. 

The bud is removed by inserting a sharp knife 
about an inch above the bud and cutting down 
to about the same distance below it, making the 
cut deep enough under the bud to take with it a 
little of the wood. Now make a slit or incision 
in the stock where the bud is to be inserted. 
This slit should be about three fourths the length 
of the bud piece, having a cross slit near the top. 
Raise up care fully the bark each side of the down 
slit, a little more at the middle than at the ends; 
slip in the bud, and wrap about the place bass- 
wood bark or other bandage, beginning to wrap 
at the bottom and tying above the bud, leaving 
the bud protruding. 

In principle, budding is precisely the same as 
grafting, the branch growing from it bearing 
the same fruit asthe tree from which it was 
taken. With a great many, nowadays, budding 


more easily accomplished, because no injury in 
case of failure to grow is caused to the stock, 
and because there is ample time in case of failure 
to repeat the trial the same season. A fortnight 
or so will tell whether the bud has ‘‘ catched on ” 
or not. We have said June and July are the 
favorite months for buddin This should be 
somewhat qualified. Much Cocnds on the va- 
riety of fruit to be worked with, and much, of 
course, on latitude. In the most northerly 
states budding i is ——, done as late as the 
middle of September. rees finishing their 
growth early in the season should be budded 
- earlier than those which grow late. 

Budding and grafting are taught at the agri- 
cultural schools, and any teacher of a = 
school may easily instruct to in this ini 
ing art in a very short time. lea te in 
this sort of work is better for the poy oe than 
playing marbles or spinning tops.—Prairie 
Farmer. 
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LIMING EGGS. 


AT a recent meeting of a Western Dairy and 
Egg Association the following directions as to 
liming eggs was indorsed: To make a pickle use 
stone lime, fine salt and water, in the following 
proportions: One bushel of lime, eight quarts 
of salt, twenty-five ten-quart pails of water. 
The lime must be of the finest quality, free from 
sand dirt; lime that will slack fine, white and 
clean. Have the salt clean and the water 
pure and sweet, free from all vegetable or de- 
composed matter. Slack the lime with a portion 
of the water; then add the balance of the water 
and the salt. Stir well three or four times, at 
intervals, and then let it stand until well-settled 
and cold. Either dip or draw off the clear pickle 
into the cask or vat in which it is intended te 
preserve the eggs. When the cask or vat is filled 
to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, begin 
to put in the eggs, and when they lie, say 
about one foot deep, spread around over them 
some pickle > is a little milky in appearance, 
made 80 some of the very light 
aoe that sabato last; and continue do- 

ing as each lot of eggs is added. The object 
of this is to have the fine lime drawn into the 
one of the shells, as it will be by a kind of in- 

uctive _—— A thereby completely seal the 
eggs are should be taken not to get too much 
of the lime i in; that is, not enough to settle and 
stick to the shells of the eggs and render them 
difficult to clean when taken out. (The chief 
cause of thin, watery whites in limed eggs is 
that ~~ are not properly sealed in the manner 
described. Another cause is the Pte into the 
= old, stale eggs that have thin weak whites. ) 
ben the eggs are within four inches of the top 
of the cask or vat cover them with factory cloth, 
and spread on two or three inches of the lime 
that settles in making the pickle, and it is of the 
first and greatest importance that the pickle be 
kept continually up over thar. lime. 


STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE, 


THE cucumber beetle is a well-known pest of 
gardens. It annually destroys thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of vines in the United States. Itisa 
little lemon-yellow beetle, with a black head and 
three black stripes on the wing covers. It makes 
its appearance as soon as cucumbers and melons 
commence to make their appearance above 
ground. Indeed, these insects frequently penetrate 
through the cracks made by the sprouting seeds, 
and destroy the embryo plant before it comes to 
the surface. Nor is this the of the depre- 
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a short time hy we into the light. There 
are from two to e generations in a season, 
As to remedies, the most common are Paris- 
green and flour; one of the green to five of 
flour. Or white hellebore may be used with flour 
in like pi be These are ake on the 
vines early in mornin uen 
effective W ene mapa Macy 
Treat, in her t Sook entitled “ Relestons 
Insects of the Tie and the Garden,” says: ‘Of 
all the multifarious remedies proposed against 
= —- of this — there'i eae none = effect- 
ve Or 80 Cc im the end as the young 
vines in boxe which are Spetet- at at The bottom 
and covered with milinet.”— xchange. 


“HORSFORD'S “ACID PHOSPHATE 

FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, Etc. 

Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Provi- 
dence, R. L, for coos. ea Mailed free. 











THE 
ge) Champion Shir-Sling & Carrier, 
AA FOR UNLOADING. 
ai hoe 
labor, or expense. 
unl Sty nd peaks Toa 


G.VAN SICKER. Shortsville, N.Y. 














— SALESMEN. 


for the sale of Nursery Stock- 
: fit LT ey uired- 


Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. a. — xO vee 





on the line of the 


At CENTRAL B. R, 
peo N Full particulars 
FREE, 


= 5SOO0,000 acres 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
IN WIsConsIn. 





tien this Paper. 






Ploase ~uen 


B.L. RYDER &CO. 
CHAMBENSBCURG, PA. 


" BUCKEYE ” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run 
ning MowER ever made. 


STRICTLY Finest Ciase. 
MAST, FOOS & ©0., 
SpringGeld, Ohio. 








Send for Catalogue. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
pa Seems and Dealers are invited to send for 


rag, A,X 


A Linseed Oil Paint. 





garcn ov covers hee .2 coats. 
ATLA 


AINT OO., 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 








I Devic ~ 
pesinin Designs. and a. eat prell- 
miner sto 
of javentions free. Our “ Guide for Obtain- 
ing oy HE, od 4 pont free praraeee. 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO. tore of Patent: 
Se ISHISGTOS, rs c. 





eplive Ha t Ca in 
OPIUM fo, ab Daye. Ne bay @ Payruntll Ox al Garey 





GENTS WANTED TO SELL TH 


Horses, Cattle, sheep tine Swine, Poultry, Bees 
of Stock of Farm in Health and Disease. Entirely new. 


plates. 11 
& 


MOoskELEY’S 


Adapted 





For Circulars address 













We guarantee ; 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plowm 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 





in CARBON METAL. 


Mannfactured by 


ABRMERS’ PICTORIA 


CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE-STOCK 


AND COMPLETE Ss STOCK 


R 
J. Periam and Dr. A. iz Baker, V. 


Covers every subject 
"Rithios like it. No competition. Cheapest book published. 


Contains 1156 x ey octavo pages; two charts for teliing ages of Horses and Cattle; 720 Enz ngravings and 6 colored 
old in 80 days. Farmers clear $100a month. Act now. Exclusive territor 


&c.. address the Publishers, N. D. THOMPSON & co., NEW YORK, OR § st. LOUIS, MO. 


CABINET CREAMERY. 
Creamery and Refrigerator Combined. 


Confidential Terms, 


Sizes for one Cow to fifty. 


For families, large and small dairies, factories, and for the cream 
gathering system; for hotels, restaurants, boarding-schools 


and like institutions. 


for Summer and Winter Dairying 
USED EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT ICE. 


Needs only to be seen to be admired. Has many imitations, but none 
approach it in principle of construction or elegance of finish. 


—— ‘Sold strictly on its Merits and Warranted as Represented. 
Stoddard Charen; Lever Butter Workers, Bradley Butter Packages, Prize Dog 
Powers, Factory and Dairy Supplies. 


MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG. Co., Poultney, Vt. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


more durable than ordinary Chified Iree 54 tazecly of Cast Bseel, ie esch, Jighter, eee 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL (O., Ilion, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 118 Chambers Street, Ne-y yYork. 














PAIN TYOUR HOUSES: WOT MM MIRED PAIN: 


Mixed a sendy See for Semmattone use and can be 
‘National Miaed a t < in ‘all 


pest lead ind the Nationa 
‘oak 


or we dorimating eh the quantity of sagmoie 


MATIONAL =IxEM PAINT co. 


OFFICE 78% BAROLAY ST.. N. ¥. 


any one, all ny “experience of 


ia i shades and a rule and y and oatiata 
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It is safe to assert 
that nine families out 
of ten lose one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of 
apparel every year by 
the use of poor soap. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “I am 
“surprised to find a 
“laundry soap of such 
“remarkable purity as 
the ‘Ivory.’’’ Hold 
fast to that which is 
good. 


WADE& | 
CUMMING, 
POPULAR CLOTHIERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


251 and 253 Eight Avenue, four doors 
below Twenty-third Street, and 759 and 
761 Eighth Avenue, between 46th and 
47th Streets. 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR 


Fourth of July. 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 





















We manufacture the pest Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (0, 
7 PARK PLACE, 
_NEW YORK, 

Ross, Turner & Co., 


and 52 Arch Streets, 
Manufacturers of 


THREADS TAPES, AND WEBBING, 


Seine and -Gilling Twines and Threads, 














Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
» Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhoea, dysentery, or any 
i other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
valsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes-. 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


RBROOK S'SEt.§ <Sa=> 
NS 
ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2 John St., New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





161.—For sale by all Stationers, 





A 





No. 4 Srove, Improvep, with Four 41ca# Buaners. 


“DIETZ” 
No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME. 
2 Cents an Hour, 





Non-Explosive! 
Ne Smoke! 


No Smell! 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





R. E. DIETZ, 
54 & 56 Fulton Street, 

NEW YORK. 

No. 25 Lake Street, 


CHICAGO, 





E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


been tested f 

era every — 5 -—-§ na for WA Lo ~~ 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
28 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
__NEW YORK: _ BOSTON. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


















TENN1S-BALL, 
PRICE, CLOTH-COVERED AND CE- 
MENTED, $5 PER DOZEN. 


WE ARE OFFERING OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
JEFFERIES, HIGHFIELD, AND FELTHAM’S ENG 
LISH RACQUETS AT 


25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 
FROM OUR FORMER PRICES. 
6&0 DOZEN GOOD CLOTHCOUVERED TENNIS 
BALLS, 
$3 PER DOZEN. 


1000 PAIR ENGLISH RUBBER SOLID TENNIS 
SHOES, $1.50 PER PAIR. 


OUB NEW CATALOGUE, CONTAINING 


TINTED PAGES AND 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
MAIL ON RECEIPT OF EIGHT 3-CENT STAMPS 


PECK & SNYDER, 


SPORTING GOODS DEALERS, 
NOS. 196, 128, AND 180 NASSAU ST., NEW YORE. 


SLIM mEATI 


APPARATUS. 
Combising the Latest [mprovements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES. 

usands in daily use by doc 
tors, lawyers, malnicters, editors, 
merch ete. Send 


ants, ete., 
stamp for elegantly illustrated 














Sewing and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. © 








7) 
Tae Pe ne POPE wre CO., 
597 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


CHAMPION 


pe OILSTOVE Wa 
IT LEADS ALL OTHERS | 


EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE! 





























WOOD AND GOAL STOVES TO THE REAR! 


Send for CHAMPION OIL STOVE circulars, 


ALBANY, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SF-SOLD BY DEALERS EVERVWHEA 
THE 


\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 

















ARVIN'S 


FIRE & BURGLAR 
Try, ANY27ED OF 
HAVES paT EN MPROVEMENTS 
NOT FOUND | MAKES 


20) OTHER 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 
BY THOS yegine 10 SECURE 
THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broanway N.Y. 
623 Crestnur Sr. PHILA. 


ELEGANT HARNESS 
SADDLERY. 


We invite atttention to our superior 
stock of Spring and Summer Goods, 
which comprises the latest Designs and 
Displays the Best Skilled Workman. 
ship. 


PETERS & CALHOUN 60, 


691 Broadway, New York. 


RAWSON a ART 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 































A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
The individual wearing it will not be conscious of its 
Sold t by mail safely. 
DECORATE 

QUAINT 
BY 
H. BARTHOLOMAE €& CO., 
CONN. 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. 


AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
presence. 
Lecture on Ferrets Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
8. E. G. RAW , Patentee, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
WALL PAPER. 
AND 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 
RARE, and 
CURIOUS 
P. 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
t@~ Samples and-Book on Decorations mailed free. 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 
gr Branch Warehouses . 
= ’ 87 Jonn 8t., New York, and 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 

















124 and 126 West 33d St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 








BELLS. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 

to Meneely & Kim’ ° , N.Y. u 

aie Rye 
Ta Catalogucs cout free to parties desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY . 
“Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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